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GIANNI ANI YaNi/@\ aN Ya\iYaxiven! 


The House That Hoo-Hoo Built 


Hats off to the Lane County Lumbermen’s Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Eugene, Ore., which has set a worthy mark 
for Hoo-Hoo clubs and other local organizations of 
lumbermen all over the country ‘to aim at! 

The outstanding achievement to the credit of the 
Eugene organization is the designing and building of a 
beautiful home, entirely of wood, for the purpose of 
demonstrating in a spectacular way the utility and the 
beauty of lumber—particularly the forest products of 
that section—for the construction of homes. 


TY@NNT@\NY@NY@\NT@\ NONI Y@\ YONI T@\ NON NTON YONA TO\ TON ITONIYONIT@\ TOV NTO IYONI TON TONITOVITONITON YON YONA TON TO\IN IONIAN TOON ONION 


The completed home, a cut of which appears on this 
page, was opened for public inspection on March 25, 
and remained open each afternoon and evening for one 
week, during which period it was inspected by hundreds 
of visitors, who took the greatest interest in the details of 
construction, equipment and the materials used. The 
opening was signalized by a full-page advertisement in 
the local newspaper, sponsored by the lumber manufac- 
turers, retail lumber dealers, millwork manufacturers and 
allied industries of Lane County. [Turn to page 38] 
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Attractive Values 


Buyers will find the following Northern Hardwoods 
and Hardwood Flooring items well worthy of investi- 
gation. 


. | Common and Better K.D. Birch 
. 2 Common K.D. Birch 
. | Common A.D. Birch 
. 2 Common A.D. Birch 
. 2 and Better Soft Maple 
. 3 Common Soft Maple 
. 3 Common Basswood 
. | Common and Better Soft Elim 
od . 2 Soft Elm 
” No. 3 and Better Rock Elm 
“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 
95,000 ft. 25/32x24"” Second Grade 
50,000 ft. 25/32x2" Third Grade 
17,000 ft. 25/32x1'/2” First Grade 
15,000 ft. 25/32x!2" Second Grade 
,000 ft. xiv.” First Grade 
“KORRECT-MAKE" BIRCH FLOORING 


ft. 25/32x2'4" First Grade 
ft. 25/32x2%4" Third Grade 


25,000 
30,000 


Write today for prices. 
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ASTER 
OODWORKER 


Send For Our 
NEW CATALOGUE 


Just off the press! De- 
scribes the NBW MAS- 
TER with all its late 
improvements. Contains 
valuable information 
how the Master can be 
profitable for you _ for 
heavy duty cutting and 
finer operations. Re- 

duces your inven- 





tory, utilizes unsal- 
able material, saves 
time, increases prof- 
its. The only machine 
you need. 
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Dealers Adopt Grades and Standards 


MERICAN Lumber Standards, association grades and grade 
A marking received a strong endorsement when retail lumber 
dealers representing thirteen local clubs in all counties of 
southern California formally and without a dissenting vote adopted 
all three. 

This means that hereafter the common grades of lumber will be 
segregated in accordance with the grading rules of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, the California Redwood Association and 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The 
meeting is especially significant owing to the fact that it was held 
at Los Angeles, a great lumber distributing and consuming market. 
More than one hundred fifty retailers were present at the meeting 
at which the action was taken, and the sentiment freely expressed 
was that the cause of clean merchandising would be furthered by 
the use of standard grades and grade-marking. It was confidently pre- 
dicted that similar action would eventually be taken by other sec- 
tions of the State. 

The action by the California dealers, and in fact similar action by 
lumbermen in all branches of the industry and in all parts of the 
country, has been in the interest of good merchandising. Association 
grading assures identity and uniformity of product, while grade- 
marking identifies the product with the manufacturer. The buyer 
is thus given the same guaranty that is given the retail distributer, 
and the lumber carries with it into whatever channel of distribution 
or use it may go the guaranty of the producer. By this means prop- 
erly manufactured and graded lumber helps to build good will for 
both producer and distributer. 


To Interest Youth in Wood Using 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the United States Department of Commerce 
that it is about ready to open its campaign to induce the boys 

of the country to convert discarded wood boxes into useful articles. 
The purpose of the commitfee is to put to good use a tremendous 
amount of wood that commonly is wasted or is used for fuel at a 
relatively low return in value. It is said that the wood boxes and 
crates built each year contain an amount of wood equal to that 
needed to build a city of frame houses four times as large as the 
Federal Capital. Here is a resource in wood ample for the exercise 
of the skill and ingenuity of a vast army of boys. 

As already intimated, the aim of the National Committee of Wood 
Utilization is to get the boys of the country to put this wood, a large 
part of which otherwise would be wasted, to good use. The aim is a 
worthy one. It should have the support of educators and good cit- 
izens generally on the score of economy. It deserves the support 
of parents, also, because boys engaged in making useful articles 
from wood are agreeably and profitably employed. It would be 
hard to conceive of better employment, from whatever point the 
matter be viewed. The fact that the committee has prepared a book- 
let containing instructions for making twelve hundred articles of 
wood suggests the range of interest and activities opened to the boys 
of the country, and the further fact that these articles are useful 
indicates the relation of these activities to the national welfare. 

In its list of groups that are working with the committee in its 
campaign are included educational organizations, recreational asso- 
ciations and others, but no mention is made of the merchants who 
are to supply the boxes and crates. Presumably local co-operating 
organizations will enlist the support of the merchants to the extent 
at least of avoiding such an increase in the cost of the discarded 
boxes as to put them beyond the reach of the boys. However, there 
is little to fear in that respect, for such boxes and crates have from 
time immemorial been considered the perquisites of the boys of the 
community. It is a rare merchant who would hesitate to surrender 
his title to a box if he knew that a boy wanted it to make a bird 
house, a rabbit hutch or some other article that delights the youthful 
heart. 

Important as this undertaking of the National Committee is from 
the viewpoint of economy, it is believed that it has an importance to 
the lumber industry that can hardly be overestimated. It may be 
that to a small extent discarded boxes will be substituted for lumber 
that might be bought «! the local lumber yard, or at least it may be 
that wood bought at the yard could be used for the same purposes 








as the boxes. But it is believed that the trade thus lost by the loca] 
lumberman will be inconsequentially small compared with his gain 
from the interest in wood created by the campaign proposed. The 
local lumberman and the lumber industry as a whole must eventually 
reap great benefits from the vast increase in the number of amateur 
carpenters and cabinet makers thus developed. 

If the young people are to be induced to appreciate wood through 
working in it, and if they are to be taught thrift in its utilization, 
it is also appropriate that they be taught the relation between tree. 
growing and wood supply. Consequently, the program of the Na- 
tional committee offers to the co-operating educational groups an’ 
opportunity to make a valuable contribution to the cause of forestry, 
The young folks can be helped to see that wood is a crop that must 
be grown in order to perpetuate the wood supply, as wheat is grown 
to perpetuate the supply of bread. They can be shown their part in 
protecting the forests from fire as they are shown the part they 
have in reclaiming wood from waste. The National Committee on 
Wood Utilization is to be commended for the work it has thus 
started in bringing the youth of the country to an appreciation of 
the merits of wood, in inducing them to prevent wood waste and in 
leading them to an understanding of the relations between wood 
use and wood growing. 





Improved Machinery — Better Product 


HE MAJOR interest of the lumber industry must always be 
© best promoted by perpetuating wood in the public favor. Ex- 
tensive use through many generations has proved wood’s 
excellence for construction and for a multitude of other uses. Despite 
the vigorous and enterprising efforts of many rivals, wood has pretty 
well held its own on its merits alone, with only a modicum of effort 
on the part of producers and others whose prosperity depends upon 
the sale and use of wood. The foundation of a permanent market 
and a sustained demand for lumber is securely laid in wood’s in- 
herent excellences. A perpetual supply of wood is assured by a 
forestry program already under way and supported by the same 
public that affords the demand for the products of tree-growing. 

Given a forestry program that assures an abundance of the raw 
material, the task of the lumber industry, and particularly the 
task of lumber manufacturers, is to make wood available to buyers 
and users in a manufactured form that shall come up to all reason- 
able requirements and expectations. The fact may as well be 
admitted that the losses of market suffered by wood have oftener 
been owing to defects in manufacture and in methods of merchan- 
dising than in inherent defects in wood itself. Nature makes wood, 
and so far as known at the present time Nature will have to be left 
largely to her own resources as a producer of the raw material of the 
lumber industry. Trees must be protected from their enemies—fire, 
insects and disease—and other services known to foresters must be 
performed to provide the best possible conditions for healthy growth. 
But man’s part is chiefly in the field of manufacture. 

Under modern conditions of use, accuracy of size and uniformity 
of quality are prime requisites. The product of the saw, the dry 
kiln and the planing mill must compete with the products of the 
mine, the rolling mill and the machine shop, where accuracy is 
proverbial. It must compete with the cement mill, where the 
chemist is the ally of the salesman, and it has for rivals synthetic 
products that can be varied and adapted in basic ingredients as well 
as in final form. The hope of the lumber industry is in the proper 
manufacturing and fitting of wood for the uses of man. 

Conditions to be met in the merchandising of lumber demand that 
manufacturers shall keep abreast of invention. They must avoid the 
handicaps imposed by out-of-date or worn-out machinery. While as 
a matter of economy in production they may strive for volume, they 
can hardly afford to subordinate quality as expressed in accuracy 
and uniformity. Woods may and doubtless do vary in intrinsic 
values, but lumber is a manufactured product that owes much of 
sales value to the treatment given to it in mill and kiln. Intrinsic 
values of wood can hardly be altered by the lumber manufacturer, 
but sales values can be added to or taken away from forest products 
at nearly every stage of manufacture. The success of every sales 
plan, program and policy is based on the excellence of the manu- 
factured product. It is, therefore, emphatically true that selling 
begins at the saw. 
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Home Building as an Investment 


OUBTLESS. there are many thousands of persons who went 

| ) into the stock market on margin only to come out with little 

more than regrets and perhaps a lesson well learned. Specu- 

jators who lost are poor prospects as immediate purchasers of homes. 

When they have recuperated their losses in part at least they may 

be expected to recognize that a home is from most viewpoints a 

petter investment than any speculative stock. For the present they 

may well serve as horrible examples of the folly of speculating on 
margin, particularly without first investing in homes. 

Reports indicate that attendance at brokers’ office has fallen off 
greatly since the hectic days of speculation a few weeks ago. This 
may be taken to mean that many of the little fellows who got 
cleaned out on one of the recent slumps have nothing with which 
to come back. It may mean also that many others who were tempted 
to go in have thought better of the matter when they have seen 
what often happened to others in a similar situation financially. 
Such prospective speculators ought to be in a frame of mind favor- 
able to home buying. 

It may be reasonably assumed that after a period of stock specula- 
tion and inflation the safety and sanity of home ownership would 
appeal more strongly to the average person of moderate means. For 


that reason argument for home ownership should now receive a bet- 
ter hearing and should meet with less opposition. While things 
are going well in stocks the temptation to go in gains in strength 
from day to day. But when a slump finally comes the reaction 
toward the simpler and safer things of life commonly sets in. There 
are, therefore, doubtless fully as many persons now thinking 
seriously of home owning as at any former period. Certainly, the 
temptation to speculate in stocks is now less than it was a few 
weeks ago. 

The lumberman who constantly keeps before his community the 
thought of home ownership is performing a good service to families 
who do not own homes, to the community and to himself. Argument 
in behalf of home ownership may conceivably keep many a man from 
losing his money in speculation, and thus do him a good turn. It 
may inculcate sound habits of thinking on the fundamentals of in- 
vestment and money use, and in a measure it may render those to 
whom it is addressed immune to the blandishments of the blue sky 
artists. In fact sound arguments for home owning aid in character 
building and they help to develop a stable and intelligent citizen- 
ship, at the same time that they enrich the community in a material 
way. Home owning propaganda helps everybody in the community 
and there can hardly be too much of it. The lumberman should 
keep at it consistently. 








Decides Against Railroad 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 10.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied a 
petition of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. and other defendants for 
postponement of the effective date of the order 
and for argument before the entire commission 
in the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation case, 
recently decided by one of the divisions. The 
case was No. 18017 on docket. The proceeding 
also embraced No. 17991, City of Providence 
vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co. et al. The decision found unreason- 
able rates on lumber from Providence, R. L., 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The Weyerhaeuser 
interests, with a large lumber terminal at 
Portsmouth, R. I., intervened and won their 
contention that parity of rates from Portsmouth 
and Providence was not prejudicial to com- 
plainants. 


SPF aeeeaeeaeaeaaaaaaan: 


Yellow Piners Change Name 


New OrveaNns, La., April 8—At the annual 
meeting of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association held here recently, men- 
tion of which was made in the AMERICAN LuM- 


BERMAN of April 6, decision was reached to 
change the name to Long Leaf Yellow Pine, 
Incorporated. This action was carried unani- 
mously. A report of the advertising field work 
was made and approved and the establishment 
of a service bureau in the metropolitan district 
was ordered hastened to completion with a 
view of getting the plan into effect at the 
earliest possible date. 


. e 
Points to Timber Supply 
[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WaAsSH., April 11—Claims that the 
supply of lumber is on the wane were branded 
as “propaganda for lumber substitutes, few of 
which have any value,” by Melvin M. Riner, 
of Kansas City, Snark of the Universe of Hoo- 
Hoo, addressing the local Hoo-Hoo club here 
last night. “There are nearly two trillion feet 
of standing timber, enough to supply the de- 
mand for 70 years without adding the yearly 
increase,” Mr. Riner asserted. “The lumber 
crop must be cut when it is mature. The way 
to save it is to use it; after maturing it 
deteriorates.” Mr. Riner was presented with a 
gavel made of redwood which geologists claim 
is, in all probability, a million years old. 





Output Lower Than Last Week’s 


[Special telegram to AmertcaN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D C., April 11—Five hundred 


and forty-one softwood mills of eight associa- 


tions with normal production of 333,257,000 feet, gave actual producton during week ended April 


6 as 103 percent, shipments 106 percent and orders 111 percent of normal production. 


shipments were 103 percent and their orders 109 


Their 
percent of actual production. The week’s fig- 


ures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 


No of 
Sorrwoops— Mills 
Southern Pine Association.........+-++++5 152 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 206 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association.........-- 36 
Calif White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn....-- 22 
California Redwood Association.......... 12 
North Carolina Pine Association.........-. 76 
| eeeeeetietieiedll 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 28 


eee ee re res | 


HARDWoOoDs— - 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 407 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 265t 


a rT 


Normal Actual 

Output Output Shipments Orders 
75,789,000 68,952,000 75,258,000 72,322,000 
172,259,000 189,373,000 189,432,000 205,582,000 
3 


35,858,000 37,572,000 36,286,000 40,030,000 


oO» 


), 
17,894,000 19,377,000 21,991,000 23,794,000 
7,254,000 6,805,000 6,596,000 8,602,000 
12,140,000 12,317,000 11,806,000 12,608,000 
8,133,000 5,886,000 8,192,000 9,365,000 
3,930,000 2,333,000 2,775,000 1,520,000 








333,257,000 342,615,000 352,336,000 373,823,000 





10,243,000 9,281,000 5,775,000 —-5, 298,000 
47,653,000 35,519,000 48,655,000 44,003,000 
57,896,000 44,800,000 54,430,000 49,301,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended March 380, and production is log 


converted to .umber scale. 


*Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Institute 


a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


To Rebuild Immediately 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., April 8.—Following a 
fire of unknown cause last Wednesday after- 
noon, which did severe damage to the Sumrall 
mill of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., an- 
nouncement has been made by the sales de- 
partment of the Newman company and its as- 
sociated organization, the Homochitto Lumber 
Co., that it will take about three weeks to 
rebuild the portion of the plant that was de- 
stroyed by fire and in the meantime the Hat- 
tiesburg mill will be operated double shift to 
pick up logs that may be attacked by worms in 
the Sumrall woods. 

The fire destroyed about 200 feet of the tim- 
ber docks and tramway and about 80,000 feet 
of timbers piled on the docks. It also de- 
stroyed the timber sizer and engine that oper- 
ates the sizer, but was checked at the back end 
of the mill, the mill itself not suffering any 
damage. 


Series of Construction Meetings 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., April 6.—The formal 
opening of New Mexico’s best building year 
is to be observed by a three-evening session 
meeting of those vitally interested in good, 
economical construction, to be held in the lec- 
ture hall of the new chemistry building of the 
University of New Mexico, on April 16, 17 
and 18, Invitations have been sent to realtors, 
carpenters, builders, contractors and lumber- 
men throughout New Mexico. 

On Tuesday evening Dean R. S. Rockwood 
of the university will make the address of wel- 
come, following which Prof. Alexander Luce 
will discuss wastes in cutting lumber. T. C. 
Gaastra will talk about the pueblo type of 
architecture. 

On Wednesday evening, W. H. Scales, south- 
western district manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Dallas, Tex., 
will discuss the engineering uses of lumber. 
Charles Lembke, a member of the Albuquerque 
city commission, will talk about building codes. 

On Thursday evening, remodeling and good 
building construction will be discussed by J. 
T. Benton, of the Albuquerque high school. 
There will be laboratory demonstrations under 
the direction of Prof. A. Diefendorf, head of 
the civil engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


Juniors of the school of forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota have been domiciled for 
the spring quarter in camp and dormitory at 
the Cloquet forest experiment station. Twenty- 
three men will spend the next three months in 
practical forestry work. 
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First Sawmill and Band Saw 


Who made and operated the first circular 
sawmill in the United States, also the first 
band mill?—INQuIRY No. 2,272. 

{This inquiry comes from a reader in Ten- 
nessee. It is commonly believed that the first 
mill of authentic record was in South Berwick, 
Me., and was built in 1623. It is possible that 
sawmills were operated on Long Island prior 
to this time, but definiate information on that 
point is not available. Perhaps the earliest 
power saws were sash or mulay saws, which 
were blades held in frames. The first circular 
or rotary saw is said to have been used or in- 
vented about 1775. It is said that patents for 
circular saws were taken out in England at a 
period considerably prior to this. The first 
American band sawmill was built and put in 
operation in Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1869 by J. R. 
Hoffman & Co. 

The saw in its various adaptations has been 
the product of developments, and it is hardly 
practicable to determine definitely when, where 
or by whom the various improvements were 
made.—Ebiror. | 


Knock-down Rabbit House Wanted 


I wish you would please put us in touch 
with some one making a knock-down rabbit 
house.—INQuIRY No, 2,290. 


[This inquiry comes from an Illinois lum- 
ber dealer. No information is at hand re- 
garding the manufacturers of knock-down rab- 
bit houses. It is inferred that this inquirer 
wishes to buy knock-down rabbit houses in 
quantities and therefore is seeking the name of 
a manufacturer of such structures. However, 
the California Redwood Association, 24 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif., has pub- 
lished a bulletin describing in detail “Redwood 
Rabbit Hutches,” built on the unit plan, so 
that they can be assembled in different ways. 
Additional information regarding sources of 
rabbit houses will be welcomed for the benefit 
of this inquirer.—Ebp1ror. ] 


Pricing Lumber by the Piece 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: On page 34 
of the March 23 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN there appears an article under the head- 
ing of “Pricing Lumber by the Piece at Retail.” 

In analyzing the “board foot’ measurement 
the statement is made that a 12-inch board is 
not 12 inches wide and that a one-inch board is 
not one inch thick. Could not you have ex- 
plained the matter of measurement more fully 
and thus set correctly before the public the facts 
by stating that a one-inch board is one inch 
thick and that a 12-inch board is 12 inches wide 
when cut from the log, in other words, in the 
rough; that the discrepancy in thickness and 
width is due to the dressing down of the lumber 
to make a finished product, all of which truly 
represents the facts? This is, of course, under- 
stood by lumbermen, but not by laymen, and 
an explanation of this fact would seem to be 
in order.—E. D. Kinostey, President West Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 


[It may be admitted that the article referred 
to would have lost none of its value if it had 
included the explanation of the rough board 
foot suggested by Mr. Kingsley. But as the 
article was addressed to lumbermen, who as 
he says understand the matter, that phase of 
it was not alluded to. 

The purpose of the article, as will be read- 
ily inferred, was to suggest the elimination 
so far as practicable of the term “board foot” 
in transactions with consumers, in order that 
controversies and explanations might be obvi- 
ated. If the consumer thinks that a board 
foot should be a full 12 inches square and 
a full inch thick, he might logically argue that 
the rough board when cut from the log should 
be wide enough and thick enough to dry and 
finish a full 12x12x1. If he has any real con- 


cern in the actual dimensions of a “board 
foot” it must be in those of the “board foot” 
he buys, rather than in those of the “board 
foot” that he may never see. 

As the article was designed to reduce the 
likelihood of misunderstanding, the foregoing 
letter is welcomed as a means of clarifying 
one phase of the subject. In this connection 
readers will be interested in an article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 6, 1929, de- 
scribing a method of piece pricing used by a 
Wisconsin retailer, and sent in by him as illus- 


trating the principle urged in the article— 
Epitor. ] 


Propagating Hybrid Trees 

Do you know whether any extensive experi- 
ments have ever been made by either the 
United States Forest Service or any of the 
Forest Service bureaus with a view to propa- 
gating hybrid varieties of forest trees, as sug- 
gested many years ago by Luther Burbank? 

Mr. Burbank suggested crossing the English 
oak with our native white oak, and the giant 
redwoods with the smaller coast redwoods. 
There is little doubt that hybrid trees could 
be developed that would be superior to the 
parent vareties—as Burbank’s hybrid walnuts 
attained a diameter of 2 feet in 15 years, as 
compared with a 9-inch diameter in 15 years 
of the parent varieties.—INQuirRY No. 2,286. 

[This inquiry is made by a lumberman in 
Pennsylvania. So far as known no extensive 
experiments have been made along the line of 
this inquiry. However, it is published in order 
that it may come to the attention of persons 
interested who may be able to give additional 
information for the benefit of this inquirer.— 
EpiTor. ] 


Yellow, Red, and Douglas Fir Defined 


What is the difference between yellow, red, 
and Douglas fir?—INQuiIrRY No. 2,280. 


[This inquiry is made by a Pennsylvania 
lumberman. Yellow, red, and Douglas fir, be- 
sides numerous other names, are applied to one 
species of wood, Pseudotsuga taxifolia. The 
botanical name just given indicates that the 
wood is not-a true fir, but is a “false hemlock.” 
The different names applied to it are no doubt 
owing to the fact that different parts of the 
tree, trees of different ages, and forests in dif- 
ferent localities produce wood that varies con- 
siderably in color and perhaps in texture. Other 
names applizd to the Douglas fir are the fol- 
lowing: Douglas spruce, spruce, fir, Oregon 


. pine, red pine, Puget Sound pine, Douglas tree, 


cork barked Douglas spruce, red spruce, Doug- 
las yellow fir, Oregon fir, Pacific Coast fir, 
Montana fir, national yellow fir, Golden Rod 
oy ge fir, yellow Douglas fir, “Santian” qual- 
ity fir. 

In a note in the “Check List of Forest 
Trees,” by the late George B. Sudworth, ap- 
pears a statement to the effect that there has 
long been a belief among European botanists 
that Douglas fir represents at last two distinct 
species, one ranging through the Pacific slope 
region and eastward into the northern Rocky 
Mountain region, the other being found roughly 
in the central and southern Rockies. As a 
consequence, these European botanists have pro- 
posed a separate name for each of the two 
species. Evidently Mr. Sudworth did not ac- 
cept this proposal for the reason that Douglas 
fir appears in the check list only as Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia,—Eb1Tor. | 
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The wealth of the State of|ment not proving satisfactory 


Texas is as yet in the infancy 
of its development. A skirt 
of country, fully 400 miles in 
extent, stretching from Orange, 


arkana, on the State line, may | 
be said to be almost a virgin) 


forest as yet, the inroads of the 
past ten years being scarcely 
felt. Texas lumber is hardly 
known outside the bounds of 
the State, the demand within 
her own borders having been 
sufficient up to this time for 
the capacity of the mills en- 
gaged in production. 
ee 4 

Beef Slough is really one of 
the mouths of the Chippewa 
River, and is about 25 miles 
long, its width varying from 
100 to 300 feet. In 1866 
Elijah Swift, Timothy Crane 
and James H. Bacon made a 
voyage of exploration down the 
Slough to see if it could be 
improved for log-driving and 
booming purposes. A _ favor- 
able report was made to the 
parties interested and in the 
spring of 1867 the Beef Slough 
Boom Co. was organized. 
Soon after this Messrs. Weyer- 
haeuser, Schrieker and Swift 
leased the Slough for a num- 
ber of years, but that arrange- 


\sold_ to 


the lease was canceled and one- 
half of the company’s stock was 
sundry mill owners 


|who were members of the Mis- 
on the Sabine River, to Tex- | 





sissippi Logging Co. That con- 
cern conducts operations in the 
woods and buys logs on the 
banks of the upper river. The 
Chippewa River Improvement 
& Log Driving Co. takes 
charge and drives them down 
the river. . . President Weyer- 
haeuser resides at Rock Island 
though he spends much of his 
time on the Chippewa. [Read- 
ers of the American Lumper- 
MAN will remember that several 
weeks ago announcement was 
made of the closing out of these 
two pioneer Chippewa River 
concerns.—Eniror. | 


* * * 

Mr. Maurice Mauris, the ex- 
plorer of the Amazon, says that 
sawmills are much needed in 
Brazil and that their estab- 
lishment could scarcely fail to 
prove extremely profitable. 


* * * 

As part of the results of 
piling lumber with the purpose 
of shipping by rail from the 
Chippewa Valley, the Eau 
Claire Lumber Co. is receiving 
some profitable and large or- 





ders. The time is coming when 
pretty much all the lumber cut 
in the Chippewa Valley will 
be shipped by rail instead of 
by the river. 

* * * 

There are seven firms en- 
gaged in manufacturing lum- 
ber and shingles at Beaumont, 
Texas, now. Of these the 
Beaumont Lumber Co. is the 
most extensive. The mill com- 
menced running in 1877. The 
main building is 56 x 150. The 
mill machinery is a double 
circular, with saws 56 and 38 
inches in diameter, also a 
single circular, a 5-saw gang 
edger, set of trimmers, four 
cut-off saws, etc. The capacity 
is 50,000 to 60,000 feet per 
day. About 200 feet distant 
is a planing mill containing a 
26-inch double surface planer 
and matcher and a re-sawer. 
The power is communicated 
from the mill shafting by 4 
wire rope. The other concerns 
are: The Continental  mitl, 
owned by S. C. Olive and J. A. 
Sternenberg, the Reliance 
Lumber Co., Smyth & Seale’s 
Eagle lumber mill, Bernard 
Milmo’s mill, Long & Co, 


shingle mill, Young & Wright 
planing mill, all having started 
in the last two years. 
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Southern Pine Bookings and Shipments Exceed Cut 


" Average orders for southern pine during the week ended 
April 5 were 12 percent less than in the preceding week, 
and 3.9 percent less than shipments, so that files of unfilled 
orders were reduced by 1.02 percent. The average pro- 
duction was the largest for any week so far this year, but 
even the smaller bookings exceeded it by 4.89 percent, and 
shipments exceeded it by 9.15 percent. Mill stocks have 
therefore been further reduced, and files of unfilled orders 
remain heavy, at over 1,500,000 feet a unit. Mills gener- 
ally are advancing their prices, especially on items of which 
dry stock is scarce, and in some quarters ‘it is felt that 
such advances have delayed the placing of orders. In 
much of the sales territory, however, the weather has not 
favored outdoor construction, and the yards have already 
sorted up their stocks and will not add to them, but buy 
as material moves out to jobs. A considerable amount 
of business is now coming from the North, and with 
better weather the eastern trade is showing more life. 
Rains in the middle West and South have been a handicap. 
There can be little doubt that retail stocks as a whole are 
low, for the mills have noted an increase in the number 
of wire orders and tracers, so that the pine market should 
continue very strong as spring building gets under way. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Uppers Are in Heavy Demand 

Of total shipments of 178 cars of Arkansas soft pine 
made during the week ended April 6, 64 went to Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; 51 to Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and States northeast; 35 to Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma; and 19 went to Arkansas points—only nine 
cars going to all other destinations. The mills have re- 
centy been able to make available a larger amount of dry 
common lumber, such as boards and dimension, but many 
important sizes in these items are still scarce and sold 
ahead. Straight car orders are now being received for 
yard stock, at prices 50 cents higher than those that re- 
cently prevailed. The bigger part of the demand, however, 
is for finish and trim, advances of $1 to $2 being paid 
readily. Of the shipments reported during the week, 
totaling close to four million feet, 26 percent were B and 
better grade. Many of the buyers admit that they are 
short of stock, having waited too long before placing 
orders, and their inquiries indicate that a lot of business 
is yet to be placed. 


Fir Bookings Keep Ahead of the Larger Production 


West Coast reports for the week ended April 6 indicate 
a further slight increase in production, which was at 80 
percent of capacity, compared with 78.5 percent the pre- 
ceding week, while reports from 112 identical mills show 
that their cut was 3.7 percent larger than that of the week 
before. Bookings, however, have also been increasing and 
those of identical mills were 5.4 percent larger than the 
total for the week before, and exceeded the cut by 11 per- 
cent, while bookings of 206 mills were 8.55 percent more 
than their cut. The reports of 201 mills indicate that the 
proportions of new business from different sources remain 
the same, rail making 43 percent; domestic cargo, 32 per- 
cent, and foreign, 18 percent. 

Some factors in the market are rather disturbed in re- 
gard to the outlook for Japanese business, as this formed 
a large part of the foreign trade in West Coast lumber, 
for they believe that the new Japanese tariff will reduce 
purchases, while others think that Japan must have the 
material it has been buying in the Northwest, and that the 
Japanese user will have to pay the import duty. 

The rail trade outlook is very promising, with industrial, 





and especially railroad, demand active, and it is thought 
that good building weather would cause an early expansion 
in the movement. The California market has been steady, 
with volume of sales increasing, but undoubtedly recent 
heavy frost damage to fruit crops will have an effect. On 
the Atlantic coast, building is still rather slow, and retail- 
ers are buying cautiously in small lots, but while arrivals 
are of large volume there appears to be no such surplus 
as would cause weakness in the price structure. 


Inland Empire and California Pine Stocks Are Low 


Inland Empire production during the first 13 weeks of 
the year amounted to 114 percent of normal, compared with 
81 percent in the corresponding period of last year. Orders 
this year exceeded the cut by 31 percent, and shipments 
exceeded it by only 17 percent, so that on March 30 un- 
filled orders were equivalent to 29 days’ average output. 
While the Jan. 1 stocks were equal to 150 days, those of 
March 1 were equal to only 138 days’ production. The 
increase in unfilled orders and decline in stocks mean a 
very strong market situation. A number of items in Pon- 
dosa and Idaho common have recently been marked up. 

California pine mills in the period Jan. 1 to March 23 
produced 16 percent more than in the same period of 1928, 
while their orders were 14 percent and their shipments 14.6 
percent larger, and stocks on hand March 23 were 8.3 per- 
cent smaller than on the corresponding date of last year. 
Output has been increasing somewhat, being 123 percent 
of normal in the week ended March 30, compared with an 
average of 106 percent for the first 13 weeks of the year. 


Eastern Spruce Trade Is Slow But Prices Are Firm 


Demand for eastern spruce continues rather slow, for 
building operations have not yet been got under way to 
any great extent in the East, though the yards have 
recently been reporting a gradual increase in the movement 
of lumber to jobs. Not many of the larger New England 
mills are in operation, so that supply is restricted, while 
the curtailment of southern and West Coast output is keep- 
ing the market relatively free from pressure. It is under- 
stood that extensive building operations in Canada are 
absorbing a good part of the cut in the Maritime Provinces, 
but offerings in the East have been a little too heavy for 
the demand, scantling selling at $32. The base price of 
frames is firmly maintained at $42. 


Shortage of Hardwood Supplies Strengthens Prices 


Southern hardwood production during each of the two 
weeks ended April 6 was only 75 percent of normal, com- 
pared with an average of 89 percent for the first 13 weeks 
of the year. Further curtailment is probable, since logs 
are scarce, and heavy rains recently reported will make it 
impossible to replenish supplies. Bookings during the first 
13 weeks of the year exceeded the cut by 13 percent and 
shipments exceeded it by 9 percent, while in the week 
ended April 6 the orders were 24 percent and the ship- 
ments 37 percent above actual output. There has been an 
improvement in export sales, and low grades are moving 
in larger volume to industrial users, while automotive 
plants continue good buyers, and both the furniture makers 
and building trades interests are increasing their purchases. 

Northern hardwood orders for the week ended March 30 
reached one of the highest points of the year, and were 
12% percent above the average for the preceding twelve 
weeks. Production was also larger, reaching 91 percent of 
capacity. A considerable number of advances were made 
last week, in 4/ to 8/4 hard maple, birch, basswood and 
soft elm, as well as all thicknesses of rock elm. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 76 to 82 
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Takes Mystery Out of Lumber Buying 


New Booklet Points Out That Consumer’s Assurance of Getting Quality Is to Specify Marked 
Lumber—‘T he Transformation” Making More Modernization Friends 


Wasurnoton, D. C., April .8—‘“Taking the 
Mystery Out of Lumber Buying” is the title 
of a booklet that explains in the language of 
the layman the meaning of American Lumber 
Standards, tells how lumber is graded by ex- 
perts at the mills, describes the grades and sizes 
provided by those standards for ordinary con- 
struction purposes, and in general simplifies 
lumber-buying for the great body of the people 
who have no technical knowledge of lumber 
grades and know little of the many uses for 
which lumber is adapted. 

The booklet covers fourteen pages with the 
cover and is of handy size. It emphasizes 
grade-marking and trade-marking as the con- 
sumer’s best assurance of getting the quality 
of lumber desired for specific purposes. That 
assurance, the booklet states, becomes a finan- 
cial guarantee to the dealers of whom lumber 
is purchased that the lumber is of the grade 
designated by the marks of regional lumber 
manufacturers’ associations thereon, when those 
marks are accompanied by the “National Tree” 
symbol of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The “National Tree” symbol is declared to 
represent something new and refreshing in com- 
mercial ethics—the pledge of a great industrial 
group behind the products of its individual 
members, concerning which Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, says, “No other country has ever 
attempted such a progressive plan in lumber 
merchandising.’ 

Consumers of lumber are told that trade- 
marked and grade-marked lumber does not 
mean an increase in building costs. “Rather,” 
the booklet says, “should the resultant careful 
selection of particular grades for specific pur- 
poses minimize haphazard buying of lumber, 
with a likelihood of lower total lumber bills to 
consumers and the certainty of betters values.” 

Lumber dealers will find the booklet an easy 
means of informing their customers about the 
grading of lumber and the suitability of the 
various grades and classifications to various 
uses. They will also find it a business getter 
of the first order if they plan to carry grade- 
marked lumber. 

Single copies of the booklet are available on 
application to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * * 


Careful Trimming of Lumber 


Wasurincton, D. C., April 8—In a recent 
letter to the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization in which he endorses the grade- 
marking of lumber, T. T. Flagler, president 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, urges the need of carefully trimming 
lumber at right angles before grade marks are 
applied. 

Mr. Flagler points out that careful trim- 
ming of lumber in this way will save hand 
squaring on the job later. He adds, however, 
that it is necessary to square only one end of 
each piece of lumber, since one cut must usu- 
ally be made on the job. 

The committee states that there is no doubt 
that trimming lumber carelessly detracts from 
its value. The consumer who receives carelessly 
trimmed stock frequently gets the impression 
that little attention is given to this and other 
important features of lumber manufacture. Con- 
tinuing, the Committee states: 

“Tt is obvious that to grade-mark unevenly 
trimmed lumber at the end is difficult, especially 


if a grade-marking machine is used, since part 
of the grade-mark is apt to be lost. It is also 
clear that the manufacturer who marks the 
face instead of the end of each piece of lum- 
ber is merely sidestepping the issue. The ad- 
vantage of being able to check up on grade- 
marked lumber in the piles is lost if it is 
grade-marked on the face instead of the end.” 


* * * * 


SEVEN THOUSAND SEE FILM 


Modernizing Picture Attracts Large Crowds 
in Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WasHINGToN, D. C., April 8—“The Trans- 
formation,” -home modernizing film produced 
jointly by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the National Lumber Manufactur- 


The local lumber club underwrote the project, 
selling the modernization idea to the associ- 
ated merchants, whose names appeared on the 
bulletin advertising “The Transformation.” 

Two thousand free tickets were distributed 
to persons whose homes could be modernized, 
Newspaper space was used, and a large bill- 
board, showing homes before and after mod- 
ernizing, was placed in the lobby of the the- 
ater. It is estimated that 7,000 persons saw 
the picture. 

The presence of H. S. Crosby, of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the National association, who 
spoke before the Kiwanis Club and also gave 
our members valuable information was greatly 
appreciated. 

A start along modernization lines has been 
made and the work will continue. 


R. B. Walborn, secretary of the Michigan 
Retail, Lumber Dealers’ Association, is plan- 
ning to show the film in scores of Michigan 
cities during April and May. 





after as possible. 





Southern California Dealers Request Standard and 
Grade-Marked Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 8—The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was greatly cheered by this telegram from A. C. Horner, man- 
ager of the western division, San Francisco: 


“Thirteen local retail lumbermen’s associations representing every county 
in southern California, 387 yards, on Saturday unanimously reaffirmed 
their desire to have lumber on American Lumber Standards and set July 
1 as the date on which they will start marketing it. They also requested 
the manufacturers to furnish all lumber grade-marked on July 1 or as soon 


“Action was positive, deliberate, enthusiastic and indeed astounding. 
“One and one half billion feet annually affected.” 


This action of so large a group of retail dealers is the most encouraging 
recent development in the campaign to promote grade-marked, trade- 
marked, guaranteed lumber to the trade and the consuming public. Its 
effect on the campaign can not fail to be most beneficial, not only in 
California, but throughout the country. With the southern California re- 
tailers unanimously calling for grade-marks on all lumber, the probability 
that all California dealers will soon fall into line is obvious.. However, 
the beneficial results of their action will not be limited to a single State, 
but should be helpful in all sections of the country. 


While encouraging reports are coming in from all parts of the country— 
from manufacturers, distributers, architects, builders, contractors and what 
not—the unanimous vote of the southern California retailers is easily the 
outstanding development of the campaign. ; 








ers’ Association, continues to attract wide atten- 
tion and the pressure for bookings has by no 
means ceased. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., recently made excel- 
lent use of the film. In a letter to the National 
association, which furnished this print of the 
film, Karl L. Johnstone, of the Parkersburg 
Mill Co., cordially thanks the association for 
sending the picture there and permitting it to 
remain four days. Mr. Johnstone adds: 


The picture was shown on March 13 to the 
local Kiwanis Club, and on March 14, 15 and 
16, three shows daily at the Lincoln Theater, 
one of the best movie houses, seating 800. 


Milwaukee Hospitals Use Wood 


MitwavukeEE, Wis., April 8—With the ex- 
ception of the operating rooms and kitchen, 
the new 9-story building of the Milwaukee 
County General Hospital at Wauwatosa, a sub- 
urb of this city, has been entirely equipped with 
wood sash, frames and window trim, 1,850 in 
number and all double hung. In addition, 


2,500 ‘solid (not paneled) wooden doors, 100 
metal doors and 52 calomine (ornamental) 
doors will be hung in this structure. 

In a 3-story emergency hospital being erected 
for the city of Milwaukee, wood sash and 
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frames are used throughout. Solid wood doors 
will be hung in all the rooms. 


* * * * 


To Use Grade-Marked Lumber 


Dayton, Onto, April 8.—In a contract which 
has just been let by the National Cash Register 
Co., for a large 6-story factory building, the 
specifications and understanding with the con- 
tractor definitely require that every stick of 
the 1,700,000 feet of longleaf southern pine 
shall be grade-marked. The building will con- 
form to the standard design used by the Na- 
tional company in its other buildings and will 
have laminated wood floors and roof deck and 
wooden window frames and sash throughout. 
The floors are to be of 2x6 No. 1 dense long- 
leaf southern pine dimension laid on edge and 
covered with a third grade of 25/32-inch hard 
maple. The roof deck will be laminated from 
2x4s of the same grade. About 325,000 feet 
of maple flooring is to be used. 


x* * * * 


To Discuss Technical Subjects 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—Members of 
the technical advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
meet in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Tues- 
day, April 23, at 10 a. m. They will discuss 
various proposals which may merit recom- 
mendations to the trade extension committee 
meeting to be held on following days in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, April 24-26. 

A partial list of subjects suggested for dis- 
cussion by the technical advisory committee 
follows: 

1. Review of laboratory research now 
under way by the National and regional asso- 
ciations. 

2. Program of air infiltration tests through 
frame walls. 


3. Further tests desirable on heat trans- 
mission of wood. 

4. Proposed publication on ‘How to Select 
and Buy Lumber.” 

5. Desirability of presenting all structural 
grade information on one sheet for purposes 
of distribution. 

6. Desirability and practical details of 
supplying certain lumber items such as bridge 
floor units, standardized farm buildings, air 
plane thangars ete. in the form of  pre- 
fabricated bills of materials with instructions 
for erection. 

7. Performance tests with fire retardant 
treated lumber, based on laboratory tests re- 
cently developed. 

* = 8 @ 


FIR FOR FAMOUS FRIGATE 


Bluejackets to Act as Guard to Trainload 
of Timbers for “Constitution” 


WasHincton, D. C., April 8—With the for- 
mal approval of the Navy Department, sailors 
from the Bremerton Navy Yard will act as a 
guard to a trainload of Douglas fir timbers to 
be shipped from Westport, Ore., to the Boston 
Navy Yard for use in rebuilding the U. S. S. 
Constitution. 

The uniformed guard of bluejackets will ac- 
company the train at least as far as Seattle, 
where elaborate semi-military ceremonies will 
he held as the shipment of timbers starts across 
the continent. At every important stop on the 
journey eastward a Navy guard will be turned 
out to receive and salute this distinguished 
trainload of timbers. Quite a naval-military 
display is expected to mark its arrival at the 
Boston Navy Yard. 

A request for a naval guard for this ship- 
ment was made by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, which filed a formal appli- 
cation through the Commandant of the 13th 
Naval District. The National Lumber Manu- 





facturers’ Association received a telegraphic re- 
quest from the West Coast association to assist 
and laid the matter before officials of the Navy 
Department. National representatives of the 
leading motion picture news reel companies 
were advised of the picture possibilities in- 
volved in this unique shipment and added their 
support to the request for a uniformed guard. 

After considering the important purpose for 
which the timbers are to be used, the Navy De- 
partment wired the Commandant of the Brem- 
erton yard to offer his full co-operation. The 
department was anxious to have the bluejack- 
ets accompany the shipment throughout its long 
journey to Boston, but found that no appropri- 
ation for defraying their travel expenses was 
available. 

However, instructions have been sent to re- 
cruiting officers at sixteen important stopping 
points to provide an adequate uniformed recep- 
tion guard and to call upon Naval Reserve per- 
sonnel and prominent citizens in their respec- 
tive cities to serve on reception committees. 

The recruiting officers likewise have been 
directed to obtain all possible local publicity and 
invite local citizens to visit the train. 

Motion pictures, including sound reels, will 
be made of the cutting of the timbers at West- 
port and their arrival at Seattle, at which point 
it is expected a Navy band will participate in 
the ceremonies. 





Imports of oak into Canada during February 
were valued at $212,011, an increase as com- 
pared with $207,566 in January and $201,399 
in February, 1928. Pitch pine imported was 
valued at $121,549, as against $120,857 in Jan- 
uary, and $90,590 in February last year. The 
other chief lumber imports for the month, 
compiled. by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, were as follows: Mahogany, $54,121; 
whitewood or yellow poplar, $54,197; walnut, 
$63,941; lumber sawn or dressed on one side, 
$194,054. 


Broader Type of Training for Forestry Students 


[By S. T. Dana, Dean of the College of Forestry, University of Michigan] 


“Are foresters biologists or economists?” 
This question has been asked with increasing 
insistence during the last few years when the 
business aspects of timber growing have been 
coming more and more to the fore. The gen- 


erally accepted answer is “both.” As” yet, this © 


answer has found little practical . application 
in the curricula of the forest schools, most of 
which continue to emphasize biological and 
engineering subjects at the expense of economic 
and business subjects. 

The University of Michigan, recognizing the 
fact that the great majority of foresters out- 
side of those in teaching and research will 
have to justify their professional knowledge 
by making it yield dividends to timber land 
owners, operators, or wood users, now offers 
an opportunity for a broader type of training 
than has previously been possible. This is done 
by a co-operative arrangement between the 
School of Forestry and Conservation and the 
School of Business Administration, under 
which the student is offered an opportunity to 
secure instruction and separate degrees in both 
fields. The arrangement is technically known 
as a combined program. 


Necessary Qualifications 


The privilege of taking advantage of the 
combined program is open to students who have 
completed one year of satisfactory work in the 
School of Forestry and Conservation and who 
have at least twelve semester hours of credit 
in economics, including the principles of eco- 
nomics and the principles of accounting. These 
prerequisites give the student a firm foundation 
on which to take further work in forestry and 
in business administration. 

Both fields are so large that it would ob- 
viously be impossible to give men a workable 


knowledge of both in the usual four-year col- 
lege course. The two fields have, however, 
been so united in the combined program that 
the student can secure the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry at the end of five years, 
and of Master of Business Administration in 
six years. Other combinations are possible for 
those whose interests are not equally divided 
between the two fields. 

For example, a man interested chiefly in the 
technical aspects of forestry, but desiring a 
fair knowledge of business administration, is 
able in six years to get the degree of Master 
of Science in Forestry, and somewhat more 
than a full year of work in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration in addition to fundamental 
work in the principles of economics and of 
accounting. On the other hand, an individual 
interested primarily in the business side of the 
work can secure the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration in five years and at the 
same time cover a limited number of forestry 
subjects which will give him at least a fair 
idea of the technical aspects of timber produc- 
tion and wood utilization. It is thus possible 
to meet the needs of those with widely varying 
interests. 

Subjects to Be Studied 

The combined program includes such sub- 
jects as the principles of organization, produc- 
tion, and personnel, marketing principles, finan- 
cial principles, business policy, business law, 
business forecasting and budgeting, and the ap- 
plication of statistical methods in business 
activities. These are in addition to the usual 
forestry subjects such as dendrology, silvics, 
silviculture, mensuration, management, fire 
control, entomology, pathology, wood technol- 
ogy, and logging and milling. As a result, the 
graduate should be well grounded, not only in 


the technical aspects of professional forestry, 
but in their application to the business of grow- 
ing and utilizing forest products. 

This type of training is intended to turn 
out men who will be able to rise to places as 
executives and administrators in the lumber 
industry and other wood-using industries. Too 
often in the past a purely technical man, with 
a thorough knowledge of his own field, has 
been handicapped in attaining the better paid 
and more important positions because of his 
inability to redeem the administrative responsi- 
bility involved. This has the doubly unfortu- 
nate result of keeping capable technical men 
out of positions which would enable them to 
use their professional knowledge to the best 
advantage and of placing in such positions men 
who are handicapped by lack of that very 
knowledge. There can be no question but that 
the most efficient administrator is the man 
properly qualified on both the business and 
the technical side. 


Executives of the Future 


There would seem to be every reason to be- 
lieve that men with this dual training will be 
able to occupy positions as minor executives 
in the forest and wood-using industries within 
a few years after graduation, and to rise as 
much higher as their native ability and per- 
sonality warrant. With the business aspects 
of timber growing and wood utilization re- 
ceiving constantly increased emphasis as a 
result of the growing interest in industrial 
forestry, there is certainly ample opportunity 
for men with a sound business, as well as tech- 
nical, background, not only to find enviable 
places for themselves, but to contribute mate- 
rially to the development of forestry as a 
business enterprise. 


—— 
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Style in Interiors Turns to 


Period Paneling 


A pedestrian along North Wells Street in 
Chicago, hastening through a_ particularly 
dreary landscape, will, if he have any love of 
beauty in his soul be brought up with a sud- 
den thrill of pleasure before a door. 

It is a worn, mellowed, gracious old door, 
set in a commonplace wall with nothing at all 
in the surroundings to account for its pres- 
ence. It is an oak door, hand carved, wood- 
doweled and inches thick. A quaint, hand- 
wrought iron handle invites entry. One lifts 
the latch and enters—another world! 

Cool, quiet, softly candle-lighted, with an 
ancient barreled roof, the entrance hall leads 
into the delightful display rooms of the Kelly 
Interior Crafts Co., specialist in beautiful 
wood, designer and maker of fine paneling and 
reproducer of ancient beamed ceilings and 
wide-planked floors. 

The ancient door is almost brand new, the 
wrought iron candle stand made but yesterday 
and the barreled roof a recent product of the 
pecky cypress mill. 

The concern is a young one started a few 
years ago by E. L. and John I. Kelly, Chi- 
cago brothers, and other interests who have 
already built up a thriving business. 

It was the little ad, reproduced on this page, 
glimpsed in a corner of a Chicago newspaper 
page that attracted the attention of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN editor with its striking first 
sentence: “Wood is coming back to its own.” 
Since that is what lumbermen are trying to 
tell the world, it seemed a good idea to go 
and see just how this advertiser proved the 
point. 

Thus the writer had the rare treat of finding 
a lovely old baronial hall and Mediaeval paneled 
room right in the midst of one of the ugliest 
sections of Chicago. 

The Kellys are enthusiasts on the subject of 
the beauty and the ancient tradition of wood 
—the perfect medium for expressing the charm 
and dignity of a cultured home. They believe 





absolutely in the merit of American woods and 
use them almost exclusively in their work. 


Practically all 


American 


woods are used, 


though the favored medium is oak—preferably 
old, well-seasoned, white oak. 

Henry Bowen, who conducted the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative through the dis- 
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play rooms, pointed 
out the pecky cypress 
of the vaulted roof in 
the entrance hall, 
looking centuries old 
with its satiny, soft 
brown and tan shad- 
ings, and when asked 
if it was old wood, re- 
plied, “No, it’s right 
from the mills. There’s 
no use hunting up an- 
cient cypress for it 
would look exactly 
the same no matter 
how old it was.” But 
for the reproduction 
of ancient paneled in- 
teriors in which the 
firm specializes, aged 
wood, fifty years or so, 
if possible, is favored 
though not essential. 
The visitor enters 
first a reproduction of 
a Gothic baronial hall, 
with its great melon- 
legged stretcher table, 
made of solid two- 
inch oak planks, wood- 
doweled and exquis- 
itely hand carved, its 


massive chairs, its carved “hutch” or food 


dresser, 


and wide-planked floor. The ceil- 


ing beams in this room are old white pine 
beams taken from an old building, but the 
rest of it was produced in the factory adjoin- 

















A Tudor dining room adapted from a room in a parsonage in Kent, England. The paneling is 
of white oak, partly carved; the wide-planked oak floor is “butterfly” doweled; the table, “hutch,” 
or food cabinet, and chairs of elaborately hand-carved oak 
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tal 


One of the panels from the Tudor dining room 

showing the design in detail. The paneling is 

made from knotty wood which adds much to 
its beauty 
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ing, where skilled craftsmen reproduce the 
careful, enduring work of the olden time. 
Every feature of the old method is repro- 
duced. The heavy oak planks of the floor 
are put together with “butterfly” dowels. The 
stiles, rails and panels of the heavy doors are 
fastened together with wood pegs. Every joint 
and mortise is faithful to the ancient work- 
manship of a day when the builder expected 
his work to last a century at least. The Gothic 


. paneling in the Kelly display rooms will last as 


long and age as beautifully as that which to- 
day enriches many of our great museums, if 
it is given the same chance. 

The Kelly brothers are the designers of the 
firm, which is not only a reproducer of the 
antique, but an original designer in the antique 
mode. They prefer to simplify the somewhat 
elaborate and intricate Gothic designs, leaving 
plain surfaces as in Jacobean designs, in which 
the natural beauties of the wood show up to 
the best advantage. 

The larger picture herewith shows a dining 
room built by the Kellys for a home in Cedar 
Rapids, similar in design to the display room. 
The Tudor paneling, which is shown in detail 
in the smaller picture, is of white oak natural 
finish, polished only by rubbing to give it the 
worn and mellow tone of age. The design is 
exquisite in detail and charming in the whole. 
It is a fine example of the added beauty given 
by knots, the particular panel shown being of 
unusually knotty oak, as the rich, dark brown 
spots on the softly yellowish surface testify. 

“We ought to be building better than our 
forefathers; whereas what we actually do is 
to pull down the old buildings, clap the door- 
ways, porticoes, paneling and mantels in our 
museums, and then run up something inex- 
pensive and useful and deadly uninteresting in 
their place,” says a character in a recent novel. 
That is no longer true. The present vogue for 
paneled walls is a promising opportunity for 
lumbermen and if they see to it that the work 
is well done and that high artistic standards 
are maintained, it is a vogue that will last, 
making a permanent outlet for lumber. Every 
returning traveler from Europe is an enthu- 
siastic advocate for beautiful wood paneling, 
for he has seen the satisfying, enduring charm 
of it in many an old palace, manor house, or 
wayside inn. 
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Progress of Reforestation 


in New York 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 8—With the coming 
into effect of the two reforestation bills signed 
by Gov. Franklin Roosevelt, March 26, it is 
believed that forestry in New York State will 
take an added impetus. With between four 
million and five million acres of idle land that 
should be put under forest cover in New York, 
land use becomes a vital problem for the State. 
New York has. been abandoning her farm lands 
at the rate of around 50,000 acres a year since 
1880, but since the war the rate of. abandon- 
ment has jumped to 272,000 acres and is still 
on the increase. In 1850 the State was the 
jeading lumber producer of the country, at that 
time 20 percent of the lumber used coming 
from within its borders. At present only about 
200,000,000 feet are produced in the State, 
whereas three and a half billion board feet 
are consumed and $40,000,000 is paid ott 
each year for freight on lumber coming in 
from other sections. 


During the last fifteen years more than a 
thousand of the State’s wood-using plants have 
gone out of existence and many pulp and paper 
factories have done likewise or have moved to 
Canada. A State industrial commission created 
to study the loss of New York’s industries 
concluded that one of the best ways to rehabili- 
tate the State’s industrial welfare was to plant 
trees. There has been a rather steady growth 
in the interest in conservation and reforesta- 
tion since James S. Whipple, conservation com- 
missioner, went over the State crusading in 
favor of reforestation over twenty years ago. 
In 1928 there were about 25,000,000 trees 
planted in the State, and at this rate it would 
take over 200 years to plant all the lands need- 
ing planting. In 1927 Senator Charles J. He- 
witt introduced a bill at Albany to bond the 
State for $100,000,000 to plant trees over a 
20-year program. This bill was reintroduced 
in 1928 and it was decided to create a reforesta- 
tion commission to study the entire problem 
and report to the 1929 legislature its findings. 
This report took the form of two pieces of 
legislation which have just been signed by the 
governor and which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

A program for the purchase of idle lands 
with an initial appropriation of $125,000. No 
land is to be bought with this money inside 
of the sixteen Adirondack and Catskill coun- 
ties, as the commission is opposed to the pur- 
chase of State lands on which trees can not 
be cut when mature. Only tracts of 500 acres 
or more can be bought with this money. A 
survey by the commission showed that prob- 
ably a million acres of idle land can be bought 
at less than $10 an acre in units of 500 acres 
or more. The counties are to be reimbursed 
for loss of taxes on the basis of purchase 
price. 

Provision is made by this legislation for a 
county forest law which gives each county up 
to $5,000 if it will match that amount with a 
like sum for the purchase of lands and plant- 
ing trees. As county owned land does not 
come under the constitutional prohibition 
against the cutting of trees in the Adirondacks 
and Catskills, any county in the State may take 
advantage of this provision of the law without 
minimum or maximum limitation. The. plan 
of purchase, however, must have the approval 
of the conservation department. Already twelve 
counties have made appropriations for county 
forests without State aid. 


The State reforestation commission has been 
continued for another year. Funds have been 
granted to establish two more nurseries which 
will give the State an annual production of 
around 50,000,000 trees from. its fifie large nur- 
series. Eventually it is conceivable and quite 
probable that the annual capacity of the nurser- 
ies. may be increased to 100,000,000 or 150,000,- 
000 trees. 

During the coming year the reforestation 
commission will consider a program for the 


continuance of a planting policy over a period 
of twenty years. The opening of the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills by constitutional amend- 
ment. The revision of the present tax exemp- 
tion laws to encourage reforestation, advantage 
of which has not been taken by the land owners 
and those planting trees. 

It is believed that this forward move in 
New York will serve as a precedent for other 
States and will lead to the enactment of similar 
legislation and the carrying on of similar 
programs. 


New Direct-Current Cam Switch 


ScHenectapy, N. Y., April 8—The General 
Electric Co. announces a new direct-current 
cam switch, designated CR-3108, developed to 
satisfy the needs of central stations for such a 























French Gothic carved door reproduced in 

American oak from an original in Rouen, 

showing the earliest form of “linen fold” pan- 

eling and pierced Gothic grilles. The frame is 

of massive oak timbers, rough hand-dressed, 

the tool marks showing as in the ancient 
original 





device to controf auxiliaries such as pumps, 
blowers etc. The switch can also be used for 
similar non-reversing applications where the 
current inrush or starting torque is not severe 
or the operations are not frequent. The new 
switch is available in two forms. Both are for 
non-reversing service with armature regulation 
over five points, while one form has field reg- 
ulation over 22 points. The intermittent arma- 
ture current capacity is 1,000 amperes, while 
the same capacity, continuous rating, is 500 
amperes. The switches are rated 550 volts, 
maximum. 


Want Standard and Grade - 
Marked Lumber 


Los Ance.es, Cauir., April 6.—The practice 
of selling mixed grades of common lumber 
will be done away with in southern Califor- 
nia after July 1 of this year. Retail lumber 
dealers of southern California at a meeting 
held at the Alexandria Hotel here today 
adopted grade-marked lumber and the Ameri- 
cant Lumber Standards without a dissenting 
vote, and requested that manufacturers and 
distributers make grade-marked lumber avail- 
able by July 1 or as quickly thereafter as 
possible. 

More than 150 retail lumber dealers attended 
the meeting, which was presided over by Paul 
Hallingby, of the Hammond Lumber Co., past 
president of the State association. During the 
discussion of grade-marking, preceding the 
adoption of the resolution, it was evident that 
dealers are of the opinion the new merchan- 
dising plan will make for cleaner trade prac- 
tice and more substantial profits. 

The current grading rules of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, the California Red- 
wood Association and the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association{ were 
endorsed. L. A. Nelson, of the Portland 
office of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, speaking at the meeting, promised the 
support of manufacturers in changing over 
to the new plan. 

The adoption of segregated grades and the 
American Lumber Standards at the Los Ange- 
les meeting was the culmination of a series of 
resolutions previously adopted by various lum- 
bermen’s clubs and large consumers in south- 
ern California. The State association at its 
annual meeting last November passed a reso- 
lution recommending the adoption of grade- 
marking but, final action was left until today. 
It is expected that district associations in north- 
ern California will follow the lead of the 
southern dealers. 

A general feeling of optimism regarding 
future business conditions pervaded the meet- 
ing. D. Prescott, representing dealers in the 
San Joaquin Valley, stated that conditions were 
improved over a year ago and the lumber busi- 
ness was past the low order mark. Adequate 
winter rains insuring good crops point to in- 
creased farm business for the remainder of 
the year, he said. 

Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Los Angeles 
retail association, urged greater participation 
in association efforts as the logical method 
of stabilizing conditions in the industry. “Re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers must all 
work together,” he said. “If any one group 
is not on a stable basis and not making a rea- 
sonable profit the entire industry is out of 
order.” 

All retailers in southern California, whether 
members of the association or not, were in- 
vited to the meeting which opened with a 
luncheon followed by the business session and 
concluded with a banquet and dance. 


Harry Lake, of the Garden Grove Lumber 
Co., president of the California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, stated that 150 yards had 
joined the association in the last ninety days 
and that there were now twenty-seven sectional 
retail associations in California. 


“Modern methods of merchandising must be 
adopted if retail lumber dealers are going to 
make money,” said President Lake. “A fter at- 
tending fifty-six meetings of dealers in the last 
three months, it is my opinion that lumber 
yards must begin to function like any other 
retail establishment if they are going to suc- 
ceed. The same attention must be paid to 
proper display of merchandise, orderliness, 
cleanliness and courtesy. This change has been 
largely brought about by the growing impor- 
tance of women in buying lumber for home 
building. This sounds the death knell of the 
old-fashioned lumber yards that were not fit 
for women to enter.” 
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Gleanings From a Meeting of Manufacturers 


The Realm Cruises Southward—A Famous Retailer Addresses a Sawmill Group— 
Factors Which Sawmills and Retail Yards Have in Common 


. 

Spring has come. 

Your correspondent knows this to be true, 
for the Realm has taken to the highways 
again and has met the vernal lady more 
than half way. Hardly had the harbor ice 
in front of our garage broken up when we 
sailed away on our 1929 adventures. It 
came uncomfortably close to literal sailing 
a few times, when we forded flood water 
with the lee scuppers spouting. In fact 
several ancient mariners of the highway 
told us that nobody but an idiotic newspaper 
man would try to drive from the Corn Belt 
to the Gulf in the flood season; and once or 
twice we wondered if even such a qualified 
newspaper man was going to make it. 

A certain State of the old Con- 
federacy which shall be name- 
less has, we believe, the most 
copious and the wettest rain ex- 
perienced by man since the an- 
cient navigator of the Old Tes- 
tament docked on Ararat. We 
recall one night in particular 
when we were thoroughly lost. 
The headlights shone on the 
narrow and uncertain road and 
glimmered on limitless wastes 
of water on either side. We 
splashed through rivulets that 
were fast cutting away the soft 
gravel, and we wondered just 
how many swamp snakes were 
curled up on the driftwood 
whetting their bills in anticipa- 


that no single part of the industry can work 
alone. 

Some retail conventions recognize this 
fact by inviting manufacturers to speak, 
just as these southern pine manufacturers 
asked J. E. Hill, of Amarillo, Tex., president 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
to speak to them. These things are good. 
Mr. Hill made a fine speech; fair, friendly 
and codperative but also firm in presenting 
the ideas of the retail branch of the in- 
dustry. But one speaker, whether he is 
retailer or manufacturer, can make but a 
beginning at the big job of mutual under- 
standing. He can’t create the atmosphere 
in a single speech. In talking with manu- 


commercial sizes other than the sizes 
usually included in yard stock. It doesn’t 
include actual putting together of these 
pieces to make finished articles. But care- 
ful study has shown that certain things can 
best be cut to size in the mills rather than 
in the factories. All sorts of things were 
shown in the convention hall; park seats, 
pergolas, brooder houses, farrowing houses, 
card tables and the like. If such of these 
things as are commonly marketed through 
retail yards are to be a success, the manu- 
facturer and retailer will have to agree 
upon ideas. The retailer’s first idea is that 
he ought to be final authority on the matter 
of sizes and design. But I think if he 

had listened to Mr. Bissell’s re 











port on the matter he would 
modify his idea at least in part. 
The manufacturer in order to do 
this fabrication with any success 
must be able to produce stan- 
dard shapes and sizes. If each 
mill has its own sizes, then cus- 
tomers can buy from but one 
mill; for otherwise they’d get 
pieces that wouldn’t go together. 
If each retailer insisted upon his 
own ideas, then the thing would 
resolve itself into custom mill- 
ing; something the sawmill man 
could not undertake. 

But on the other hand, if 
these things are to be marketed 
by retailers, they must be fitted 








tion of meeting their ancient 
enemy. 

In this pleasant frame of 
mind we noticed the light flick 
on a signboard listed heavily 
to starboard. Information was 
what we wanted nothing else but: so we 
stopped, backed up and tacked until the 
headlights shone on the sign. “God Wants 
You,” the signboard announced. Having 
taken in this not very quieting information, 
we noticed that there was more to the sign. 
It continued, “In Church Next Sunday.” 


Manufacturers Discuss Their Problems 

But without serious misadventure we 
eventually docked the game little Model A 
in New Orleans and sat through the annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association. 

The Realm wishes all its retail readers 
could have been present at this meeting. 
Naturally the manufacturers talked about 
their own plans and troubles and dealt with 
retailing but incidentally. However, they 
did recognize retailing and had a famous 
retailer on the program. They also asked 
an equally well known wholesaler present 
to tell his part of the lumber story. This 
is a recognition of the new business idea 


The Grayson Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., built a special shed 
in which to house its grade-marked southern pine, and on all jobs for 
which it furnishes grade-marked lumber a sign, such as the above, is 
placed to tell the world about it 


facturers after Mr. Hill had made his 
speech, we heard several remark that if all 
retailers were as good as Hill, they’d have 
no trouble, but that he did not represent 
the average. We imagine that Mr. Hill 
gathered a good idea of lumber manufactur- 
ing and its fears, aims and efforts just by 
sitting through this convention. He lived 
for those two or three days in the atmos- 
phere of manufacturing. By doing this and 
by listening to the running fire of informal 
discussions it becomes clearer why manu- 
facturers insist upon certain things. Per- 
haps it becomes clearer that they them- 
selves need to sit in as silent auditors at 
retail conventions to learn from a similar 
informal fire of discussion why some of 
their policies fail to raise much enthusiasm 
in retailing circles. 

Southern pine manufacturers are much 
interested in fabrication; which as presum- 
ably every retailer knows is a word describ- 
ing the business of cutting lumber to exact 


at least to the general average of 
retail needs. We noticed a far- 
rowing house on display and 
collected some criticisms on it 
from the few retailers and their 
representatives present. In the 
first place it was built sectionally. Now 
this may be an aid in shipping; but once 
arrived at the yard it has to be assembled. 
Few farmers care at all about sectional 
farrowing houses. They don’t take the little 
buildings down and store them in the win- 
ter. This involves much work, and the 
design of this particular house required that 
it be nailed together instead of bolted; a 
matter which means split and broken parts 
if the attempt is made to take it apart. 
Farmers do want these houses so built that 
they can be easily moved, and this is com- 
monly managed by building them on skids 
that are treated against decay. This house 
had no such skids. Every hog raiser knows 
that a farrowing house needs a safety rail 
inside, so set that the pigs will be protected 
from crushing and smothering. This house 
had no such rail. We mention these things 


to indicate the value of careful practical 
exchange of ideas between the manufactur- 
ing and retailing branches of the industry. 
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It may be that this sample house does not 
completely represent the standardized prac- 
tice which has been adopted for fabricating 
this particular item; but it was there on 
display, and it instantly drew the critical 
fire of the retailers who saw it. 

One action taken by the manufacturers 
will, we think, meet with retail approval. 
They added a definite moisture content 
clause to their grading rules. Now it calls 
for no special imagination to guess that this 
is an effort to further the policy of making 
southern pine a premium wood. It goes 
along with trade-marking and grade-mark- 
ing. But if we are to guess from the retail 
comment heard so far, the moisture content 
rule will meet with readier and more gen- 
eral acceptance on the part of retailers than 
the grade-marking policy has done. Every 
retailer who has gotten in green and wet 
lumber, and that means about every retailer 
who has been in business since earlier than 
last week, will appreciate a definition of 
dryness that has the force of a rule behind 
it. This we think is a definite outcome 
of a practical recognition of the interests 
of the retail branch of the industry and a 
corresponding assumption of responsibility 
by the manufacturers. 

It might be a wholesome thing for re- 
tailers who find the collection of elementary 
cost statistics in their own yards 
a burden to have listened to the 
reports of scientific and statisti- 


cal studies made by _ these 
manufacturers before they 
adopted the moisture content 


rule. Literally scores of thou- 
sands of tests were made and 
careful and exhaustive deduc- 
tions were drawn before this 
rule, containing probably less 
than 100 words, was written. 
They might have heard a fa- 
miliar ring in Mr. Bissell’s 
repeated hammering on the need 
of exact cost figures before fab- 
rication was undertaken. They 
would have been instructed by 
the exhaustive system of trade 
statistics that has been adopted 
for the purpose of knowing the 
markets exactly. These manu-- 


alike. 


of his retailing friends indicates that not- 


withstanding the extraordinary efficiency of 


the inspection bureau not all mills grade 
Some mills apparently stay well up 
in the range allowed by the rules while 
others crowd the lower line. Customers 


know nothing of grades except what they 
learn from buying lumber. If two shipments 


bear the same grade number and if one is 
obviously better than the other, the custo- 
mer assumes the better shipment is 
correctly numbered and the poorer is not 
accurately graded. If a retailer has a trade 
demanding high quality which he supplies 
by purchasing from mills noted for “sweet” 
grades and his competitor buys from a mill 
that grades close to the line, what is he 
to do? The same association certifies both 
shipments. Again, if a customer refuses to 
accept line boards and returns them, the 
dealer must take them back and suffer the 
loss of this degrade. But he is stopped by 
the figures on the upper line boards from 
compensating himself for this loss by put- 
ting these upper line boards into the next 
higher grade, even if he were willing to do 
this. The variation between mill grades, 
with the figures on the boards, means a 
certain loss to the retailer without the pos- 
sibility of corresponding compensation. Mr. 
Hill recognized the fact that grade-marking 








facturers are well convinced 
that very narrow margins and 
very small details, properly un- 
derstood and managed, make 
the difference between manufac- 
turing » success and _ failure. 
Retailers might well draw some lessons from 
this neighboring sector of the industry on 
the importance of an exact knowledge about 
their own costs and their practical policies. 
With competition what it is, and with over- 
production and alien lines making their im- 
pacts upon our own business, this is no 
time for doing business by rule’ of thumb. 
We guess the time is not far distant when 
progressive retail associations will begin a 
statistical service more far-reaching than 
ever has been attempted before. 


Some Retail Contentions 


Mr. Hill, in a courteous and fair way, 
brought up the matter of grade-marking 
from the retailer’s standpoint. It is an open 
secret that while some retailers have found 
grade-marking a mercantile advantage, 


Others regret its appearance. Mr. Hill tried 
briefly to express some of these objections. 
He stated that his own experience and that 


William Geister, of Geister Bros., Elgin, Ill., is thoroughly sold on the 
idea of handling trade-marked lumber, for contractors who have bought 
his kiln-dried quality stock, even at a few dollars above the market, 
have been well satisfied with it 


is a settled policy that is being more and 
more widely adopted because it is an ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer. He recognized 
that some retailers find it an advantage in 
meeting certain types of competition. He 
himself would prefer to sell lumber by 
sample rather than by grade, putting the 
reputation of his own company rather than 
that of a distant association behind the 
quality. But since other conditions seem 
to point to the further use of grade-marking, 
he added that the least the association could 
do is to tighten up on the uniformity and 
accuracy of mill grading. 

Mr. Hill also reminded the manufacturers 
that they can no longer think of retailers 
as being endowed and established to sell 
only lumber or one species of lumber. More 
and more they are becoming, by force-of 
circumstances, building material merchants. 
Their primary service obligations are to 
their customers; and their functions center 


about the matter of suiting their services 
to the customer’s desire to get not building 
materials but the things which are made of 
building materials. Certain substitutes are 
coming and are proving useful for this pur- 
pose. Competition is increasing. Many 
concerns manufacturing these other mate- 
rials are finding it useful to do a great deal 
of work in teaching retailers how to sell 
these products; to know their valuable 
points and how best to use them. He sug- 
gested that lumber manufacturers could 
well afford to consider these things. 

The average retailer does not want a 
wholesale salesman to contact his custo- 
mers. He wants to have control of his 
own sales. His interests call for a policy 
of employing all his lines of goods to make 


‘a well rounded and complete sales plan; 


something a wholesale salesman represent- 
ing but a single line could not be expected 
to appreciate. The salesmen, on the other 
hand, would find it a heavy burden to search 
out the retail customer and argue selling 
points with him. Salesmen work on a fairly 
narrow commission margin and must have 
volume sales to make fair earnings; and 
they could not be expected to put in hours 
and even days on a sale that would mean 
but a car or two of lumber to them. Neither 
want this kind of service. 

But every salesman worthy of 
his job knows his product; what 
it is good for, the grades to be 
used for a given purpose, its 
strong points and how it should 
be used. There is a place here 
where some additional selling 
knowledge could be applied. Pre- 
sumably the scientific researches 
of manufacturers into the quality 
and uses of their lumber could 
be passed on to retailers. If 
salesmen were trained ard en- 
couraged to become instructors 
in these points to their retail 
customers, the position of lum- 
ber in this newly developing 
competitive situation could be 
strengthened. 

We know of several progres- 
sive yards that hold more or less 
continuous series of demonstra- 
tions and conferences in their 
yards at which wholesale sales- 
men teach the yard forces the 
selling points of the products 
handled. This does not mean a 
great deal of time for the whole- 
sale salesmen, but its total effect is pro- 
nounced in the sales power of the yards. 
Whether or not this is a legitimate charge 
upon the efforts of lumber manufacturers 
might be a debatable point. But the prac- 
tical fact remains that substitute manufac- 
turers the employing this means to build 
retail good will; and if this matter goes 
far enough, lumber manufacturers may find 
that their highly important outlet through 
the retail yard is somewhat clogged. 

These matters are a few random gleanings 
from a great meeting of manufacturers. We 
close with the wish, that may be impractic- 
able, that all our retail friends could be 
present at such meetings and that our manu- 
facturing friends could sit in at retail con- 
ventions. We believe that much mutual 
understanding would result. Neither side 
would be quite so impatient with the other 
or quite so ready to believe that policies are 
fixed up blindly and without reason. 
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Lumberman’s Hoo-Hoo Club: 

Starting with the basement, 
which is entered by a stairway 
from the rear porch you step into 
the laundry, which is equipped 

W. L. MAY with two laundry trays and elec- 
Assistant Manager tric outlet for washing machine, 
Retail Department and suitable floor drain. The 

Booth-Kelly Co., clothes chute comes down from the 

Eugene, Ore.; floors above into this room at a 
convenient point. Here are two 
electric light outlets, one in ceiling 
and one on wall near laundry trays. 
The laundry is eleven feet wide and eighteen feet long. Off 
this room is the fuel storage space. This space, convenient 
to the driveway and having a grade window for putting 
in fuel, measures eight feet wide and thirteen and one- 
half feet long. 

Immediately adjoining the laundry is the drying room, 
which is fifteen feet wide and twenty-five feet long. In 
this room is located the furnace which takes up the mini- 
mum of space, due to the fact that the cold air return pipes 
to the furnace are run under the basement floor. This also 
adds to the efficiency of the furnace. Near the furnace and 
connected into the firebox of the furnace is the hot water 
storage tank which has a thirty gallon capacity and is 
equipped with an electric heater for summer use. 

All basement walls are solid concrete eight inches thick. 

All floors in basement are cement and slope toward the 
floor-drain in laundry. The floor joists above the drying 
room are two by ten, spaced sixteen inches on center and 


Chairman Reception 
Committee 


The House That Hoo-Hoo Built 


(Continued from front page) 


The materials were furnished by the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., the Twin Oaks Lumber Co., 
the J. W. Copeland Yards and the Walters- 
Bushong Lumber Co., all of Eugene. The Ter- 
rill-Voight Co. and the Midgley Planing Mill 
Co., of Eugene, supplied the interior wood- 
work, the former concern having charge of 
the windows and doors while the Midgley mill 
furnished the cabinet work, built-in features 
etc. T. M. Gerow was the architect. 

The following details of construction, ma- 
terials etc. are supplied by the Lane County 








DAVID AULD, 
Banker and Timber 
Owner, 
Eugene, Ore.; 
Chairman Finance 
Committee 


The wall construction of the living room is 
2x6 studs 16 inches on center. The roof and 
ceiling is two inch tongue and groove flooring, 
overlaid with insulating paper, stripped and 
covered finally with red cedar shingles. 

The dining room has [French doors leading 
out onto brick trimmed terrace. Ceiling and 
side walls are plastered and painted and a Doug- 
las fir cornice extends entirely around room 
at joining of side walls and ceiling. 

The front entry has sidewalls and ceiling of 
Douglas fir worked out in panel effect. The 
approach to the front entrance is a cement ter- 
race trimmed with brick. 








The stairway to the second floor 
is conveniently located, giving easy 
access from the front entrance and 
at the same time affording consid- 
erable privacy in going from the 
kitchen to the second floor. All 
risers, hand-rail, newel posts and 
balusters are Douglas fir. The 
stair treads are red oak. Stairs are 
built on 2x12 horses sixteen inches 
on center. 

The second floor contains two 
bed rooms, cedar lined closet, bath room and numerous linen 
cabinets and drawers. 

The balcony overlooking living room opens off hall 
through French doors. 

All floors on second story are edge grain Douglas fir. 

All rooms throughout the house are fitted with numerous 
electric convenience outlets. Arrangement has been pro- 
vided for either gas or electric range. 

In the structural design of the house and garage West 
Coast woods were used throughout. Cedar sills used as 
joining of wood and masonry construction, Douglas fir for 
the balance. The house sill is securely anchored to the con- 
crete walls by half inch bolts spaced four feet apart entirely 
around building. 

Joists, studding and rafters are No. 1 common grade. 
Framing for roof and ceiling over living room is No. 1 
common grade. All other sheathing, subfloors, and framing 











R. W. MARTIN 
Assistant Sales 


Manager, 
Booth-Kelly Co., 


Eugene, Ore.; 
Chairman Construc- 
tion Committee 








elsewhere they are two by eight, sixteen inches on center. 

The first floor plan embodies the front entry with coat closet, living 
room, dining room, bed room (with adjoining toilet), kitchen with built- 
in breakfast nook and cupboards, rear entry, hall and stair hall. There 





I 











Hall and stairway to second floor. Note built- 
in telephone cabinet and seat 





is a closet off the hall 
and clothes chute con- 
veniently located. In 
the stair hall is a 
built-in telephone cab- 
inet with seat. Tele- 
phone is also arranged 
for extension to the 
south east bed room 
on second floor. 

All floors on this 
story) are plain red 
oak, except in kitchen 
which is edge grain 
Douglas fir. All wood 
trim for doors, win- 
dows, etc., are beauti- 
ful slash grain Doug- 
las fir. 

The living room has 
high ceiling with 
trussed beams over- 
head of clear straight 
grain Douglas fir. 
There are windows on 
three sides, the one 
at north end of room 
extending well up into 
gable. Opposite this 
large window is the 
fireplace of English 
type and having a bal- 
cony above entered by 
French doors from 
second floor hall. 
Wood paneling pre- 
dominates throughout 
this room, all of 
which is Douglas fir. 


lumber is No. 2 common grade. All grading is as per West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association rules of July 1, 1927. 

All studding (except about living room) are 2x4 covered with 1x8 
shiplap sheathing which in turn is covered with insulating paper and on 
top of this is placed the siding or vertical boards as the case may be. 

The vertical boards and battens are 1x10 red cedar with specially 
milled battens. All door and window frames and all exterior trim are 


edge grain fir. Win- 
dow frames have spe- 
cial convenience cov- 
ers for pockets for 
weights. Horizontal 
siding is 1x8 colonial 
red cedar siding, 
rough surface. 

All exterior trim is 
B and better clear 
grade Douglas fir. 

All floor joists are 
bridged with double 
crossed bridging. 
Joists are doubled un- 
der bearing partitions. 

All stud walls are 
fire stopped at all in- 
tersections of interior 
and exterior walls 
with floors, ceiling 
and roofs in such 
manner as to effec- 
tively cut off commu- 
nication by fire 
through hollow con- 
cealed spaces and pre- 
vent both vertical and 
horizontal drafts. 

Fireplace and fur- 
nace flues are built of 
brick lined from bot- 
tom to top with fire 
clay flue lining. 

Roof shingles are 
“Perfection” 5 to 2% 
inch red cedar shin- 

















Portion of living room, showing fireplace, bal- 
cony, and wood paneling 
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First floor plan of model home built by Hoo- 
Hoo Club, Eugene, Ore. 


gles laid with galvanized shingle nails. 

Ail plastering is three coat work over Dou- 
glas fir lath with all.angles reinforced with 
metal reinforcing. 

Exterior painting is three coat work except 
shingles and siding which are stained with 
penetrating stain. 

All interior enameled work is five coat work, 
other interior wood work is four coat stain and 
varnish using flat varnish for last coat. 

All construction, plumbing, wiring, and heat- 
ing conform to the new building code. 


The Elder Is Strong for Town Betterment 


He Contributes to Project, Suggesting Intelligent Use of Fund 


“Elder,” said the local uplifter as he rushed 
effusively into the office with a professional 
smile on his face, “I’m glad to see you. De- 
lighted, in fact. Some of the good people of 
the town are setting a project on foot in which 
I know you'll be eager to have a share.” 

“Hm,” said the Elder, proving that some 
kinds of enthusiasm are not contagious. “I 
wonder what I’ve gone and done now.” 

“You surprise me,” said the uplifter. “I 
may add that you grieve me. However, when 
you hear my story—” 

“T know it by heart,” said the Elder. With 
his fingers he pushed his face into a smirking 
grin. “It’s long been a scandal, whatever it 
is,” he went on in an artificial voice, “but the 
good people of our fair city simply failed to 
notice it. Now that their attention is called, 
they can’t rest until they give it a poke in the 
eye. All they’re waiting for is leadership, 
and to whom could they look for leadership 
except to a big-hearted business man? Also 
they’d like to have his name at the top of the 
subscription for practically all the needed 
money; and a lot more hooey that’s, supposed 
to draw tears out of a monkey wrench and 
dollars out of a Scotchman’s pocket.” 

“Why Elder!” said the uplifter. “Have you 
turned cynic?” 

“Now listen, Ol’ Timer,” said the Elder. “My 
bark’s worse’n my bite. I'll probably shell out 
a few quid before you leave, just because I 
know your heart ain’t missin’ any beats of 
human kindness. Your record for pickin’ wel- 
fare enterprises ain’t perfect, but you’ve done 
better than a lot of us adz-faced old persim- 
mons who sit on our pocketbooks with a cocked 
shotgun when the charity trumpet sounds. 


Modernizing Bureau Organized 


Denver, Coro., April 8.—A new home build- 
ing service will make its formal appearance 
here this week when the Denver Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau files fincorporation papers. 
D. D. Sturgeon, president of the association of 
more than twenty-six Denver industries, includ- 
ing the lumber industry, announced plans for 
the new organization Friday. 

The bureau, with offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, will act asa clearing house 
for all kinds of modernizing problems from the 
small home to the many-storied hotel and 
apartment house. 

The objects of the bureau, Mr. Sturgeon said, 
are the modernization of substantial struc- 
tures, stimulation of better housing standards, 
stimulation of turnover of existing properties 
and the acquiring of better homes. While the 
movement is new locally it will be carried out 
along the lines of similar organizations which 
are now operating in eleven American cities. 

Denver has approximately 65,000 homes, all 
but 6,000 of which are more than five years 
old. Consequently some 59,000 houses suffer 
from lack of modern architectural style; lack 
of new interior conveniences and economical 
arrangement of interior space, and are grad- 
ually traveling downhill in value and sal- 
ability. 


These facts, Mr. Sturgeon said, argue the 
need for a definite bureau where home owners 
may find unprejudiced information and advice 
on modernizing problems. 

Virtually every building industry in the city 
is represented on the board of governors by 
some member of the firm or association of 
firms. 


The bureau is operated by a board of 
governors, one representing each member 


“But since you and I -are old friends I’m 
goin’ to spoil my record of silence, which on 
all subjects is practically perfect. I’m for 
town betterment and real charity. It cuts a 
slice out of my budget every year that gives 
me some bad moments. But honest; I wish a 
lot of these things could have a little more 
tincture of intelligence mixed in. There’s more 
or less a limit to the amount of charitable 
shekels a town can shake out every year, and 


it ain’t much short of a scandal that every now . 


and then a project gets a big tidal wave of 
sentimentality behind it and just naturally 
sweeps away available funds without any con- 
sideration for other needs that ain’t so well 
press-agented. , 

“This goes for business men as well as for 
professional do-gooders. Sometimes I think 
business men are worse. Somebody said a busi- 
ness man was all muscle and mush, and there 
have ‘been moments when I wasn’t’ so sure 
about the muscle. I belong to a service club, 
and I believe in the basic idea. But time and 


again I’ve seen an artificial geniality and a~ 


whoop-la, rip-stavin’ enthusiasm for the old 
town carry a crowd of business men into a 
project that not one of them would touch ex- 
cept with a bucket of disinfectant if it had 
been proposed for his individual business. 
Every boy of the gang was afraid of being 
called a short sport and a wart on the nose 
of progress; so he yelled with the crowd when 
the sentimental tableau called a vote of ap- 
proval was presented. 

“I ain’t saying all these projects have been 
bad or that lettin’ loose a flock of enthusiasm 
don’t sometimes shake up the dry bones, But 
I do say this burg would be about a thousand 


in forest growth alone was $5,250,000. 
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Second floor plan of model home built by 
Hoo-Hoo Club, Eugene, Ore. 


company or associated group. Mr. Sturgeon 
heads the executive committee composed of 
W. Oscar Temple, Jesse A. Grotewell, Francis 
A. Pilsbury, E. M. Troxel, Acksel, Nielson 
and Cyros Hackstaff. 


Tue Grorcia forest service estimates that 
the loss to the State in 1928 from forest fires 
There 
were 17,000 forest fires, and of the 23,000,000 
acres of forest lands in the State over 5,000,000 
acres were burned over. The Georgia for- 
ester reported that 1,500,000 acres of Georgia 
forests have been put under fire protection 
through the formation of timber protective 
organizations, with their established fire towers, 
patrol service and fire breaks. 








further on with the 
same boosting expendi- 
ture if somebody had 
thought as hard about 
these things in relation 
to the whole program 
of betterment as he 
would have done before 
making much of a change in his own business.” 

“But, Elder—” began the uplifter timidly. 

“Go ahead,” said the Elder. “I’m kind of 
ashamed of myself already. The old phobia of 
bein’ a short sport is gettin’ to me.” 














“IT just want to ask you a question,” said 
the uplifter, getting an uncertain hold on his 
professional manner. “Suppose our city was 
faced with pestilence, arson and war. Sup- 
pose you saw little children hungry and young 
people going to the devil. Suppose the springs 
of morality were drying up, and the ideals of 
the fathers were being trampled into the mire. 
Suppose our streets were crumbling, and weeds 
were growing in the public square. Suppose 
the four horsemen of the apocalypse were rid- 
ing the gale. What would you say, you with 
your hard commercial thought and your dollar 
morality, what would you say?” 

“Yes,” said the Elder, carefully looking 
dumb. 

“Huh?” said the uplifter, stopped in mid 
flight. “Yes, what?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Elder meekly. 

In the electric silence that followed, the 
Elder rummaged out his check book. 

“Go ahead,” he remarked. “What is this 
anti-apocalyptic panacea, and how much does 
it cost?” 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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BIRD HOUSE CONTEST ENDS 


Firm’s Fourth Annual Contest Is Big 
Success with 463 Entries 


3ird house building contests afford an ex- 
cellent means for lumber dealers to get in 
touch with the boys and girls of their com- 
munities, and stimulate interest in building, the 
use of woodworking tools etc., during the 
youngsters’ formative years. Children who have 
worked with wood and actually made things 
out of that material are less likely readily to 
accept something claimed to be just as good, 
for purposes where wood really should be used, 
when they come to build homes of their own. 

Even apart from that consideration, these 
contests afford opportunities for some effective 
advertising, and getting before the community 
in a more direct fashion than is afforded by 
the more conventional types of publicity, as 
these contests, with attractive prize lists at- 
tached, are discussed not only by the children 
themselves, but’ in their homes, and also more 
or less “school spirit” is aroused because of 


the special honorary awards made to the schools 
whose pupils have the best houses entered. 

It is significant that the number of retail 
lumber firms sponsoring contests of this sort 
is constantly increasing, and some of them put 











Some of the successful contestants 





invested in the material. 





This Week’s 


“Sow Bungalows” Are Profitable Side-Line 


The Ballard Lumber Co., Amboy, Ind., finds “sow bungalows,” such 
as shown in accompanying illustration, a profitable side-line. During 
slack times in the winter the yard employees make up enough of these 
houses to supply the demand throughout the season. The farmers of 
that section are partial to this type, in preference to the regular A-type 
hog house, as it is roomier. W. G. Ballard, who is seen in the picture 
standing beside one of the houses, got started making these houses 
through having purchased, at a special bargain, a car of 3-foot siding. 





To use this stock up profitably he conceived the idea of building hog 
houses of this specially designed type, in the making of which nothing 
over 3-foot lengths is used. Later, not being able to get the 3-foot 
lengths in sufficient quantity to build houses enough to supply the 
demand, he began buying and using 6-foot stock. Mr. Ballard stated 
that on the first lot of houses built he more than tripled the money 


Timely Tip 











on contests each year, proving that they are 
“sold” on the proposition. Among the concerns 
that have staged bird house building contests 
annually for a number of years is the Arvada 
Lumber Co., of Arvada, Colo., which has just 
completed its fourth annual contest, which T. 
C. Hurst, president of the company, reports to 
have been the largest and most successful yet 
held. Twenty-four schools of the town and 
surrounding territory were represented, and 
there were 463 individual entries. Out of that 
number there were approximately 150 houses 
that were not practical, did not conform to 
the rules, or else the workmanship was so in- 
ferior that they were not rated good enough 
to be entered in the judging. 

The contest was open to all boys and girls 
under 16 years of age. The prizes were 
grouped as follows, with six prizes to each 
group: 

Group No. 1 comprised children up to 8 
years of age, group No. 2 those from 8 to 12 
years, and group No. 3 those from 12 to 16 
years. In each of these groups was a first 
prize of $2.50, a second prize of $2, two third 











A few of the 463 bird houses entered 


prizes of $1 each, and two fourth prizes of 
50 cents each. Besides these, a grand champion 
prize of $2.50 was offered for the best house 
in each class. 

Honorary recognition was given to the 
schools by ribbons and also special prizes for 
the school making the best showing. 

Besides the cash prizes, ribbons were awarded, 
of blue, red and white, representing respectively 
first, second and third prizes. Of the blue 
ribbon houses there were selected six cham- 
pion houses and three grand champion houses. 

This year a small school out in the country 
won the special school prize, this school hav- 
ing 20 entries, out of which there were awarded 
a grand champion prize, a first cash prize and a 
se:ond cash prize, three additional blue ribbons, 
one red ribbon and three white ribbons. _ 

A mimeographed sheet of rules was given 
to each entrant, showing them just what was 
required and how to go about meeting those 
requirements. Lumber and nails were supplied 
each child at the nominal cost of 15 cents each, 
which payment was refunded when the com- 
pleted house was entered. . 

The entry blank had a number of questions 
which the child was required to answer, to- 
gether with a statement signed by the entrant 
and also his or her parent, certifying that the 
houses entered in the contest were built in ac- 
cordance with the rules and conditions laid 
down. 
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Barking Up the Wrong Tree 
Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—Secretary E. E. 
Woods, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation received a letter last week from a 
motor dealer in a central Missouri town which 


read : , = : 
“Tl would appreciate if you would advise 


The articles are not only interesting but 
short and to the point. They look easy to read 
—then prove easy to read. Simplicity, frank- 
ness and humor are found in every column. 
Such a style wins the confidence of the reader 
and inspires belief. 

The average issue of “Short Lengths” con- 
tains three photo engravings, usually the in- 


advertising of any kind, always remember that 
such advertising is your representative while 
in the hands of the prospect, so let such ad- 
vertising be representative. Your house or- 
gan should do the following things: 

It should create in the reader’s mind a de- 
sire to buy your product. 

It should build good will. 













— me of some companies that sell ready-cut terior or exterior of some recently constructed It must be interesting and humorous, and 
houses or sawed lumber to be erected in home built with lumber from Dower’s, ten it must be explicit and win the reader’s con- 
pon house. | —_— _ seca short articles of interest to the home builder fidence if it is to do these things. _ 
orm that could o oe eee or prospective home builder, four articles that Such advertising is too expensive if _the 
rests When Mr. Woods recovered he made a re- are nothing more than ads, ten jokes and one mailing list is not good, so watch the mailing 
rada strained reply, and also advised the association poem. “Short Lengths” is printed on a good _ list. 
just member in the town from which the letter grade book paper, size 9x6 inches. Always I am asked, “Is the John Dower 
TT came. ene cea the — — 2 and = a. —_— — a — ‘ can 
worth reading. md that the average reader confidently and truthfully say, “Yes.” Even 
‘a USE OF THE “HOUSE ORGAN” can go through our eight-page house organ in the employees of the John Dower Lumber Co. 
and = eqs five minutes and then remember for a consid- look forward to the next issue of “Short 
and Advertising Manager of Line-Yard Company erable period of time the articles contained Lengths.” Then, too, it is the only publication 
that Tells of Results therein. Anyone with the time to open the allowed on the counters of every bank and 
ae ———__——— issue can take the time to read it from cover savings and loan association in Tacoma. No 
- to [At the invitation of the American Lum- _ to cover. issue is sent out but what we receive the names 
has BERMAN, the following interesting article con- In producing a house organ or direct mail of those who desire to be placed on our mailing 
ugh cerning the use of house organs has been con- 
tributed by E. M. Llewellyn, advertising 
‘irls manager of the John Dower Lumber Co., PRETTY DURN SLICK LUTTE 
ere Tacoma, Uv ash. Therein Mr. Llewellyn tells of LAYOUT OF OURS IF 
ach the practical results obtained by use of this WE DO SAY IT OURSELVES, 
medium.—EpITor. } EA, WIFEY ? 
> 8 Every business man today is displaying a 
Pp keen interest in direct mail advertising, and 
16 under the head of direct mail advertising comes 
rst the house organ. The secret of this new in- 
iird terest is not hard to locate. Every company 


wants its message read. The public must see 
its advertising and no longer can this be easily 
or inexpensively accomplished. 

As advertising manager of the John Dower 
Lumber Co. yards, I, too, realized that our 
advertising must be read, and especially by the 
builders, carpenters and contractors doing busi- 
ness with our company. Highly competitive 
conditions in the retail lumber business made 
it necessary for the company to take the lead 
and hold it or fall by the wayside. Direct 
mail advertising was decided upon and a house 
organ that would “sell” became an actuality. 

Many advertising men have since asked me, 
“Why direct mail? Why the house organ?” 

Well, in the first place, too many contractors 
were leaving our company to trade elsewhere, 
and this small, select group could best be 
reached by mail. Then after considerable 
trouble I discovered that of these lost custo- 
mers : 

One percent were either dead or unaccounted 
for; 6 percent had been influenced by friends 
to trade elsewhere; 18 percent had unadjusted 
grievances (mostly imaginary, but nevertheless 


































































of dangerous); 3 percent had moved out of the 
on company’s trading area; 19 percent bought 
1se elsewhere because of price inducement; 53 per- 
cent drifted away because of our company’s 
the indifference. ; 
for And the John Dower Lumber Co. is not 
nearly as indifferent as the average concern— 
ed not by a long ways. But there were the fig- 
“ss ures. My plan was to use “Short Lengths, 
wd our house organ, as a dam to stop the ceaseless ‘ 
a flow of these escaping customers. At least that sy = 
es was to be one ot its many duties. Our com- =Y -e * 
ry pany was to keep in contact with our customers rN = © 
“s through the interesting pages of “Short Z A CTEL 
-d Lengths.” A 
” The house organ, however, was not only to Kyi 
hold these contractors, but also to sell them " 
as, more building materials. It was to sell not 
only the old line of building materials, but it 
a — also to introduce gPhone such in- 
as sulation, paint, builders’ hardware, plaster- : ‘ 
se board, ee In addition, it was to reach the Comteny of Citeage Same Sut ; 
ed prospective home owners and sell them on The proud pair seen in the first picture were very well satisfied with their home and its 
ee Jake ee ae « a surroundings until they began to study the much more attractive and pretentious resi- 
Senmttes” wan to Gout good alll oun os the dences pictured in their favorite magazine; then their surroundings, both interior and ex- 
ns same time sell building materials. terior, by comparison assumed the appearance indicated in the last two pictures. This is 
.0- And now as to copy and results. The copy a humorous illustration of the truth that by arousing the spirit of emulation and aspiration 
- appearing in “Short Lengths” is interesting for better things people can be made to desire better and more attractive homes, just as 
vs SS — ee ae the they are made, by the same psychological process, to desire the latest model in automo- 
‘id reader be an employee of Dower’s, a customer biles. Evidently, in the last picture Mr. and Mrs. Home Owner are in such frame of mind 


of Dower’s or a prospective customer. as to be good prospects for extensive remodeling, if not for a brand new home. 
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list. We have made as high as ten sales di- 
rectly traceable to one article appearing in that 
issue of our house organ. It has cut down sales 
resistance time after time and last, but not 
least, the number of “lost customers” is rapidly 
decreasing. 

This is what a house organ has accomplished 
and the .delightful part about it is that the 
cost has been small. “Short Lengths” has 
made friends for the John Dower Lumber Co. 
wherever it has gone and we believe that every 
time we make a friend, we grow a little 
advance one step further toward success. 

Saeaeetaaanaanaant 
Offers Liberal Financing Plan 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 8—A display ad- 
vertisement occupying space 10% inches deep 
and three columns wide appeared in the local 
newspapers last week over the signature of the 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., the caption stat- 
ing that “For 60 Days Only” the company 
offered its liberal finance plan to those who 
decide to build this year, this plan giving the 
home builder five to fif- 





GRADE-MARKED LUMBER 





Retailer Will Handle Only Certified and 
Identified Lumber 


A strong bocst for grade marked lumber is 
given by the Brooks Lumber Co., retailer, 
Greensboro, N. C., which concern announces 
that it will hereafter offer only trade marked 
and grade marked finished lumber. 

This announcement was made by distribu- 
tion of a printed slip, reading as follows: 

GRADING OF LUMBER DECLARED TO 

IMPROVE HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 





Effect of Adoption of Standards in Industry 
Discussed by Directors of Bureau 
of Commerce 





(United States Daily, February 11, 1929) 
“Lumber marked according to grade, in 
compliance with standards agreed upon by 
manufacturers in connection with the simpli- 
fied practices program of the Department of 





teen years in which to 





pay out. 

“Your own lot and I tx 
this long term method | 
makes it possible to buy 
your own home at a 
smaller monthly outlay 4 < 
than you now pay as 
rent,” continued the ad- 
vertisement, which was 
featured by an illustra- 
tion of an attractive 
home, and prospective 
home builders were in- 
vited to secure the plan 
book offered. 

T he advertisement 
further stated that the 
Wilson & Greene Lum- 
ber Co. would duplicate 
at the same price or 
less, the list of materials 
necessary to build any 
house from a mail order 
or ready-cut catalog. I; 
also offered to build ga- 
rages complete, on the 
instalment plan, with 24 
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months in which to pay. 

An attached coupon 
invited interested per- 
sons to send in their 
names and _ addresses 
and secure without obli- 





This attractive Home Show display of the Parsons Lumber Co., at 

Rockford, Ill., features the company’s house planning and remodeling 

service, and also serves to create interest in ready-to-use conveniences, 
and other fine interior woodwork 





gation full information 
regarding the five to fifteen year financing plan 
offered to home builders. 

Commenting upon this advertisement, and the 
retailer’s merchandising problems in gen- 
eral, O. H. Greene, president of the Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., said to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN : 

“If building material dealers can get them- 
selves into a position to follow what is out- 
lined in this advertisement, they will have no 
difficulty in securing all the inquiries they can 
handle. The selling job then rests with them.” 


Lumber Exhibits Attract Attention 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 8.— Exhibits of 
lumber dealers attracted much favorable atten- 
tion at the combined exposition of the Dela- 
ware County Real Estate Board and the Dela- 
ware County Builders’ Association held at the 
Sixty-ninth Street Center Building last week. 
A unique display was that of the James M. 
Hamilton Lumber Co. of Chester, showing 
many novel combinations in built-in millwork. 
One of the features of the Hamilton display 
was a miniature house under construction, ar- 
ranged so that attendants were enabled to point 
out to visitors all the details of construction. 
Other lumber displays upon which favorable 
comment was passed were those of the Hall 
Bros. & Wood Co.; C. A. Lobb & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. and the Mitchell Lumber Co. 


Commerce, is the consumers’ guaranty of 
quality, it was stated February 9, by the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein. 

“Grade marking, Dr. Klein said, should go 
a long way to protect the unsuspecting buyer 
of lumber and minimize the ‘shoddy house- 
construction’ which now is seen in every part 
of the United States. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Dr. Klein pointed 
out, now is putting a financial guaranty be- 
hind lumber bearing its symbol. No other 
country, he said, has ever attempted such a 
progressive plan of lumber merchandising. 

“This will unquestionably provide a greater 
stimulus to better construction of homes, with 
the correct application of building materials 
(now sadly lacking in innumerable cases).” 





NOTE! 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
fallen in line with this great forward move- 
ment and we are now offering to the trade 
ONLY TRADE MARKED and GRADE 
MARKED Finished Lumber. We would be 
pleased to have you call at our new office, 
corner West Lee and South Ashe Streets, and 
let us show you a real Lumber Store. Also 
let us explain to you our plan for remodeling 
and financing your home. 


Parlez Vous Francais? 
_ The following incident from the daily rou- 
tine of a busy retailer was told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some time ago by C. K. Gould, 





president Gould Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo,: 

“My most unusual experience as a retailer,” 
said Mr. Gould, “was when I gave an order to 
a salesman by phone. Instead of giving him 
my personal interpretation of same, I used a 
dictaphone record made in French calling for a 
car of No. 3 common Tasmanian clears, and 
he shipped western red cedar posts.” 


Reducing Costs of Sawmill Power 


The tendency in woodworking plants is to 
be rather negligent as to the use of power, 
because the fuel from which it is generated 
is a waste product that it would cost money 
to dispose of if it were not burnt up under the 
boilers. This carelessness frequently expresses 
itself in a neglect of transmission losses. But 
of course fuel is not the only cost of power, 
waste of which means an increase in all the 
other costs of its production. After a lifetime 
of study of lumber plants, Bryant in his book, 
“Lumber,” is able to say that “The loss of 
power in shaft drive, due to friction and other 
causes, is from 25 to 30 percent, even in those 
plants in which the maintenance standards are 
high,” and he leaves to one’s imagination what 
the loss must be in the majority of plants. 

It frequently happens that when an operator 
has been used to running his power plant at 
much below its capacity, he fails to realize 
that he is generating more power than he is 
using. When he adds new equipment, he will 
feel the lack of power, and this is a good time 
to check over his transmission to make sure 
that it is efficiently delivering the full comple- 
ment of power generated. The operator of a 
portable mill, especially, needs a frequent check 
of his belting equipment, because a prime re- 
quirement in portable mills is low weight, and 
the operator may be able to manufacture as 
much by getting the full complement of a 
smaller engine, as he would by employing only 
part of the capacity of one rated higher but 
operated wastefully. 

Further back along the line of power de- 
velopment, there should be a check of steam 
wastes, and here it is necessary to see that all 
connections, threaded or flanged, are tight. 
Then, of course, friction should be checked, 
to see that all bearing surfaces are constantly 
provided with a protective film of lubricant. 
And the operator should also check against 
accretion of scale in the boilers that would 
lower their steam-generating efficiency. 

The needs of the sawmill in all these respects 
have long had the attention of one of America’s 
pioneers in fighting friction and conserving 
power, the John Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J. Belt slippage can be stopped in- 
stantly with its solid dressing, a handy form, 
made for application to leather, rubber or can- 
vas, which will not in any way injure these 
materials, and will not clog nor harden. For 
securing tight joints, flanged or threaded, in 
steam or water piping, it manufactures a dress- 
ing that allows the parts to be opened easily 
at any time, because it does not get hard or 
brittle. For ensuring cool running shafts and 
bearings it has prepared, in six degrees ot 
hardness, a cup grease that gives a smooth, 
durable surface. For slow moving parts, such 
as plungers and guides, or for gears, chains 
and wire ropes exposed to the weather, it has 
perfected a waterproof graphite grease that is 
adhesive and protects against both friction and 
rust. For cylinder lubrication it offers a flake 
graphite that is ideal for this purpose. For 
boiler cleaning it has a graphite scale remover 
that does not act chemically nor injure the 
metal, and that does not cause foaming nor 
affect the quality of the steam, but makes it 
easy to keep the boiler clean and operating at 
high efficiency. These products are specialized, 
each fitted best for its particular purpose, and 
each brings to the benefit of the sawmill opera- 
tor the benefit of the manufacturer’s hundred 
years’ experience. 


(SAREE E: 


THE AVERAGE life of a motor vehicle is seven 
years. 
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Western 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9.-— 
Another advance in boardwalk con- 
struction is being made with the 
lengthening of the wooden rialto 


Hemlock for New Boardwalk 


fashion and two 6-foot wide chair 
runs laid longitudinally, 

The boardwalk is 60 feet wide, 
with concrete foundations and rail- 


ing of wrought pipe manufactured 
from pig iron and galvanized in 
hot zinc. All deck planks are nailed 
with two nails to each plank at 


each bearing. All nails are punched 
3/16 inch below the surface. 

The new segment of the walk 
was designed by William H. Col- 





at Ocean City, one of South Jer- 
sey’s fastest growing resorts and a 
mecca for thousands of Philadel- 
phians during the sultry season. 
The newest segment extends the 
present strolling mileage by 2,312 
feet. Retaining all the best fea- 
tures of last year’s boardwalk, the 
design and material have been im- 
proved to make it as nearly perfect 
as possible. By the use of western 
hemlock and creosoted strips of 
shortleaf southern pine, the engi- 
neers have practically eliminated 
maintenance costs and guarantee a 
permanent structure that will with- 
stand the elements and wear for a 
number of years. 

Work. on the new boardwalk 
began early last month and _ the 
wooden boulevard is expected to 





SS —— 


lisson, the city engineer and his 











be completed before May 30. The 
lumber to be used for decking 
totals 520,000 feet, board measure, 
and is in the form of 3x4-inch 
vertical grain, clear, western hem- 
lock of a special grading. The 
lumber was cut on the Pacific 
coast and shipped from Seattle via 
the Panama Canal to Philadelphia, 
and freighted over the rails to 
Ocean City. 

The method employed in nailing 
the decking is interesting. Creo- 
soted strips of shortleaf southern 
pine, 3x3-inch, are embedded in 
concrete when it is poured and an- 
chored to the concrete by pins. 
The top of the strip finishes %4- 
inch above the top of the beam 
and the girder. The creosoted 
nailers were milled at Toledo, 
by the Jennison-Wright Co. Over 
200 kegs of a specially designed 





| 


assistant, N. Harvey Collisson. 
The contractor is the Daniel S. 
Bader Construction Co. of Atlan- 
tic City. “There will never be a 
substitute for the wooden board- 
walk at shore resorts,” stated the 
engineer as he inspected the huge 
shipment of hemlock from the 
West. “The fame of any city be- 
side the sea rests largely on its 
beach and the planked avenue 
which fringes the ocean. The sin- 
gle material that fills the bill is 
wood and in selecting western 
hemlock we took into consideration 
the foot comfort of the millions 
who will seek health and recrea- 
tion along the walk and the fact 
that the wood will be subjected to 
the blazing heat of summer as well 





eae | 





Laying vertical grain western hemlock decking on creosoted southern 


pine strips, Ocean City, N. J., boardwalk 


as the winter storms.” 








Takes Father’s Place 


Buiue Jay, W. Va., April 9.— 
Following the recent death of Pat- 
rick C. Lynch, one of the organiz- 
ers and _ secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Blue Jay 
Lumber Co., at this place, an- 
nouncement has been made by C. 
L. Goodwin, president of the com- 
pany, of the appointment of Forest 
H. Lynch to succeed his father. 
He has been made secretary and 
treasurer of the company and has 
been placed in full charge of op- 
eration, with the title of assistant 
general manager. For several years 
Mr. Lynch has served as an as- 





nail are being used. The deck of 
the walk is made up of four 12- 
foot wide walks laid herringbone 


Work in progress on new section of Ocean City (N. J.) boardwalk on 


which western hemlock decking is being used 


sistant to his father, and is thor- 
oughly acquainted with all of the 
details of the operation. 


Pennsylvanians Report on Business Prospects 


PirtspurGH, Pa., April 9—At the monthly 
meeting of the board of directors of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, held here last Friday, President A. M. 
Haines, of Connellsville, said he was desirous 
of visiting as many as possible of the local as- 
sociations before July 1 and asked that they 
notify the secretary of arrangements for meet- 
ings. 

A “Golden Rule” code of ethics adopted by 
the Erie Lumber Dealers’ Association was sub- 
mitted to the State association and incorporated 
in the minutes of its meeting. The code em- 
phasizes the square deal and pledges members 
to strive to eliminate unfair business practices, 
especially in competition. 

Reports of the directors on business condi- 
tions indicated that in many quarters some 
distance from the immediate vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, business is not as good as might be 
desired. In the city and immediate vicinity, 
however, dealers are very optimistic. Directors 
reported on business conditions as follows: 


District No. 1—Small house building not 
@s good this year as last; large home build- 
ing and big building business fair; collec- 
tions fair. 


No. 2—Prospects are for a fair business 
the next few months. 


No. 3—Mills working 100 percent; building 
conditions improving slowly. 

No. 4—Business in our district showing 
some improvement; collections fair; expect 
some improvement within the next few 
months. 

No. 5—On account of weather conditions, 
opening up of work and business has_ been 
retarded. Prospects for spring repairing 
and improving are fair, about equal to 1928. 
Collections are slow. 

No. 6—Business is slightly off for the 
first quarter compared with 1928. Present 
activity is mostly repair work; outlook for 
summer business fair. 

No. 7—Business conditions better. Mines 
are resuming, which helps sales. Home 
building looks better than last year. Wages 
are about the same. 


No. 8—Conditions are not as good as we 
would like to see them, due to decreased 
volume, bad weather and some outside com- 
petition. Dealers are hopeful that there will 
be an increased demand and we are co-oper- 
ating in every way to promote home build- 
ing and the modernizing of old homes. 


No. 9—Business is spotty, with money for 
loans hard to get, but we expect to increase 
business this year. 

No. 10—Business in our district is better. 
There is considerable estimating and pros- 
pects indicate a fair volume of business. 


The mills are running almost full time. Col- 
lections are fair. 

No. 11—Business is opening in good shape 
in our vicinity. There is some industrial 
work, and home building is already under 
way. Prospects are good. 


No. 12—Business is a small percentage bet- 
ter than a year ago. The mills are running 
better but the mines are slow. 


No. 13—Some improvement was noted last 
month over March of last year. Prospects 
for the season are good. Collections are im- 
proving. 

No. 14—There are more indguiries. this 
spring than there were a year ago. 


No. 15—Business is slow; there is not much 
figuring. 

No. 16—Business is improving daily. Some 
large contracts are developing, among which 
is a new telephone tuilding to cost more 
than $250,000. Collections are easy. 


No. 17—Business is slow in starting. There 
is about one-half as much figuring as there 
was’ this time last year. Collections are 
very slow. 


No. 18—Business conditions in our county 
are somewhat improved. Collections and 
financing are still the problem. Can not ex- 
pect a normal year, but from present indi- 
cations it will be about the same as last 
year. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: 


Southern Pine Association........... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ch ihiaa ak Co 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. ne 
Catttormia, Redwood AGS. ..ccccccccccceccens 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 


eres 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Assn 


Total hardwoods 
THIRTEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: 

Southern Pine AsSOciation. ..ccccccccscccccece 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Calisormisn. BeGwood AGM. ..ccccccccvcecece ese 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 


ee a 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


etek DOG OOGES. 6.66 66a cab leoctesdoesesen 
tUnits of production. 
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April 8.—The following statistics for the periods ended March 30, 1929, and March 31, 1928, were compiled by the Na- 














No. of Mills Production Shipments Orders 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1 1929 1928 
149 107 ‘ 68,182,000 78,174,000 76,218,000 81,677,000 81,007,000 
205 113 190,392,000 125,617,000 202,821,000 1125191000 219,666,000 —109/047'009 
34 32 34,211,000 27:610,000 35,326,000 29'581,000 40,058,000 33,377,000 
18 21 17,295,000 23,816,000 24,472,000 21,090,000 22,045,000 
13 15 7,386,000 8'205.000 8,011,000 9,268,000 8,568,000 5 864,000 
70 35 11/3'74,000 3°908,000 "729,000 4,632,000 12,240,000 3196000 
9 7 3,833,000 5,609,000 8,816,000 8,424,000 7,159,000 8,398,000 
27 15 "703, 2'029,000 4,106,000 1,926,000 5,319,000 1'874'000 
525 345 337,775,000 258,455,000 372,799,000 267,040,000 395,777,000 264,808,000 
42+ 15 10,066,000 4,152,000 7,164,000 3,639,000 7,567,000 2,520,000 
3+ 355 t 35,890,000 50,909,000 44,823,000 53,458,000 41'084.000 52'180,000 
305+ 45,956,000 55,061,000 51,987,000 57,097,000 48,651,000 = 54,700,000 
1864 1365 852,231,000 $99,980,000 879,392,000 923,753,000 938,050,000 970,353,000 
2567 1471 2,070,981,000 1,456.121,000 2,057,430,000 1,391.637.000 2,240,490,000 1,542'670'000 
466 413 335,906,000 22214721000 394,075,000 "323,999,000 439,052,000 °348°568'000 
329 292 203, ,000 172,165,000 337,265,000 303,389,000 333,825,000 306,837,006 
171 197 88,423,000 111.170.000 87,202,000 93.581.,000 96,827,000  100.743'000 
926 434 126,726,000 79'085.000 119,516,000 79/688.000 110,195,000 74,329,000 
117 111 49,675,000 81'290,000 96,298,000 90,227,000 101,172,000  100.466.000 
539 237 59,203,000 27,173,000 43,382,000 25,453,000 53,434,000 28°747,000 
6979 4520 —-3,786,868,000  3,049,456,000 4,014,560,000 3,231,727,000 4,313,045,000 3,172.713,000 
815+ 237 170,474,000 75,435,000 122,052,000 31,173,000 124,503,000 16,705,000 
3612+ 31547 515, 176,000 000 437,775,000 559,719,000 2,394,000 581,689,000 489,972,000 
4427+ 685,650,000 513,210,000 681,771,000 «513,567,000 706,192,000 «534,677,000 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eans, La., April 8—For the week 
ended April 5, Friday, 152 mills of the 
total capacity of 17934 units (a unit represent- 
ing monthly output of 1.500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928) 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation : Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. —- 
Aver. 3 yrs.. , 75,788,728 
Actual s2e ween Senos 90. 98 
Shipments* §... 3,588 75,258,300 99.30 109.15 
Orders— 
teceived* ... 3,448 72,321,800 95.43 104.89 
On hand end 
weekt .. 13,602 285,301,950 ata ws 
*Orders were $6.10 percent of shipments. 


+Basis of car loadings is February 
20,975 feet. 

tOrders on 
percent, or 


average, 


a decrease of 1.02 
during the week. 


hand showed 
2,936,500 feet, 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 6—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Marck 





30 from 34 member mills: Per: 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carsft Feet ofcut ments 
PEOUMORE? occ cece 33,750,000 waa a “i 
OS Peer 34,211,000 
Shipm’ts (car)1,325 34,450,000 
Local deliv. .... 876,000 
. Tot. shipm’ts.... 35,326,000 103.26 
Orders— 
Cancelled .. 13 338,000 
Booked (car)1,507 39,182,000 
Sere 876,000 
Total orders.... 10,058,000 417 7.09 113 2 82 
On hand end _ 
week 715 148,590,000 er 
Bookings for “the week by thirty-four iden- 
tical mills were 113.48 percent of those for 


the previous 
4,654,000 feet. 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 101 percent 
of normal, shipments 105 percent of normal 
and orders 119 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 


week, showing an increase of 


years was as follows: Production, 88 per- 
cent: shipments, 88 percent, and orders 95 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that during 


winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaSH., April 10.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 206 
mills—all those reporting production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended April 6 gave 
these figures: 
Production . 189,373,000 
Shipments ....189,432,000 


.03 over production 
Orders . 205,582,000 


8.55 over production 

A group of 259 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 264,362,000 
Average weekly cut for fourteen weeks— 
DOE ctkcnbe on ene eaters enaedee ae 197,180,000 
ET ec iieathnicte i i'l ene Waele he a oan ee a 180,171,000 


Actual cut week ended Apr. 6, 1929.211,521,000 


A group of 201 identical 
duction for the week ended 


mills, whose pro- 
April 6 was 187,- 


134,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 
Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail .... 77,717,000 88,089,000 271,945,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 68,474,000 66,025,000 315,563,000 
Export . 29,325,000 37,600, 008 253,420,000 
Local ..... 13, 137,000 fk 


188. 953,000 205.5 », 241,000 


840,928,000 


identical mills, whose re- 
shipments and orders are 


A group of 112 
ports of production, 


complete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported 
as follows: 
Week Aver. 14 =... er. 14 
ont’ Apr. Ww — s Apr. eeks age. 
192 29 » 192 »g 


Production 3 ,033,000 


11 
Shipments ..127 
COGOTE wcscn 13 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, Va., April 8—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy mills for the 
week ended March 30: 


92 
103" 331,000 110° 635, 500 
7,205,000 105,458,000 107,975,000 
2,508,000 114,233,000 117,343,000 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output aiaterioan ments 
Normal* 12,020,000 ; : 
Actual ....11,374,000 95 

Shipments 11,729,000 98 103 eo 

Orderst .. 12,240,000 102 108 104 
Unfilled 

orders ...6 0, 589,000 


tAs compared with preastina week ‘there is 
an increase in orders of 47 percent, one more 
mill reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 





Hemlock and Herdweed 


OsukosH, Wis., April 8—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended March 30: 


Hardwoods Hemlock 

Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity....... 65 88 
Productive capacity 13,730,000 18,486,000 
Actual cut log seale... 12,558,000 3,908,000 
Percent of capacity.. 91 21 
eee eee 10,604,000 5,098,000 
Percent of actual cut 86 106 
Orders received........ 11,711, 000 6,475,000 
Percent of actual cut 94 114 

Orders on hand end 
SG ° i dictrerecars po ado’ 66,049,000 26,317,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, CaAtir., 


/ ( April 6.—The fol- 
lowing information is 


summarized from the 





report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended March 30: 
a —Redwood White- 
No. of Percent of wood 
‘ Mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 13 7,386,000 100 1,843,000 
Shipments .... 13 8,011,000 109 1,259,000 
Orders 
Received ... 13 


568,000 116 1,075,000 
13 82 tis'ooo yh 4000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


On hand 


Shipments Orders 
Northern California*...... 2,842,000 3,125,000 
Southern California*...... 720,000 1,636,000 
OS rr ree 166,000 158,000 
er ee ee 2,384,000 2,684,000 


Foreign 1,899,000 


965,000 


IE: nx bt eee ai ee es 8,011,000 8, 568, 000 
7Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield, 





Dry Stocks Continue Scarce 


Lauret, Miss., April 8.— During the last 
week, the hardwood market has shown consid- 
erable activity. Prices on several items have 
advanced materially. Those of all other items 
remain firm. The mills in this section are 
about to begin full time operation again, after 
the rains. There is still a scarcity of dry 
stocks. 
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~ National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 8—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
issued the following analysis for the periods 
ending March 30—orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 

One Week 13 Weeks 


: 7 
Ship- Or- 


Ship- Or- 

Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 118 123 k 110 
West COMME iwsadcees 107 115 99 108 
Western Pine ....... 103 117 117 131 
California Pines ....115 102 166 164 
California Redwood. .108 116 99 110 
N. Carolina Pine.....103 108 94 87 
Northern Pine ......230 187 194 204 
N. Hem. & Hardwood.111 144 73 90 


All softwoods ....110 117 106 114 


Hardwoods— 


N. Hem. & Hardwood. 71 75 72 73 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 125 114 109 113 
All hardwoods .113 106 99 103 
Ee WEOGE 2cccescs 111 116 105 112 


For the periods ended March 31, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 


One Week 13 Weeks 
rt fi 








ft _ ig ~ 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine....... 112 119 103 108 
West COMME. oc c6 ences 90 87 96 106 
Western Pine....... 107 121 146 157 
California Pines..... 141 127 176 178 
California Redwood..113 71 84 91 
North Carolina Pine.119 82 101 94 
Northern Pine....... 150 150 111 124 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 95 92 94 106 
All softwoods..... 103 102 106 114 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 88 61 68 . @2 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 105 102 106 112 
All hardwoods.....104 99 100 105 
BE WHORE s ioc sicx> 103 102 105 113 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 








1929 1928 
1 13 1 13 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine .......: A 88 88 97 95 
ree GE ce eeicaccu Dee 94 116 107 
Western Pines ...... A 116 114 102 81 
Cee, BUD cciccvcced A 123 106 112 109 
Calif. Redwood ......: \ 95 89 98 111 
i GU. PO ts cwee cS 26 79 61 68 
Northern Pine ......: A 62 60 81 104 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... Gc wt 81 68 70 
All sofitwoods ...... 104 94 105 99 
Hardwoods— : 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 95 83 81 95 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... Cc 80 68 68 
All hardwoods ...... 80 80 69 71 
BE WOGGE écccccaves 96 93 


A—Normal based on actual output for 
period of two to five years. 

C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 

X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 





Storm Causes Much Damage 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 8.—A_ tornado 
which ripped through part of Wisconsin and 
swept five counties in Minnesota last Friday 
took a toll of 24 lives, injured 100 others, and 
did damage to farm buildings and other prop- 
erty estimated variously from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, 

The work of rebuilding began at once. Those 
who lost their homes threw together hasty 
lean-tos. Telephone, telegraph and power com- 
pany crews worked unceasingly to repair and 
replace the miles of lines and poles torn down 
by the furious wind blast. The tornado was 
by far the worst experienced in Minnesota 
since the one in 1918, when thirty-four lives 
were lost. 

Lumber companies and other concerns imme- 
diately donated thein trucks to be used for 
transporting grain, which poured from wrecked 
granaries, to neighboring farms, where farmers 
are acting as holding agents for their neigh- 
bors. Lumbermen, together with other busi- 





ness men, also were active in other emergency 
relief work. 

Homes and barns were destroyed at Brook- 
lyn Center, near Forest Lake, Lindstrom, 
Shafer, Taylor Falls, and in fact through parts 
of five counties in Minnesota—Hennepin, Anoka, 
Ramsey, Washington and Chisago, and as many 
more in Wisconsin, where the regions around 
Hudson, Rice Lake, and Roberts were hit 
hard. The storm also struck into lowa, wreck- 
ing buildings near Lake Mills, and just north 
of the line in Minnesota, where farm buildings 
were wrecked in Goodhue County and near 
Albert Lea. Thousands of dollars damages 
was caused in the vicinity of Balsam Lake, 
Wis. Many farm buildings were wrecked near 
3arron, Wis. 


Purdue Soil Testing Train 


DanviL_ez, Itu., April 8—Exactly 1,000 farm- 
ers brought 3,642 different kinds of soil to be 
tested by specialists on the Purdue soil testing 
train which stopped at twenty-three Indiana 
towns on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois rail- 
way during the last half of March. The tests 
showed many of the soil samples to be sour, 
but it was also found that some were lacking 
in other necessary components. Recommenda- 


tions were given showing what fertilizer mix- 
tures to use for different crops on the various 
soil types and also proper crop rotations to 
build up soil fertility. 





To Predict Foreit Fire Weather 


St. Paut, Minn., April 10—Grover M. 
Conzet, commissioner of forestry and fire pre- 
vention, announces that plans to correlate the 
fundamental factors that cause forest fire 
weather so as to be able to predict dangerous 
fire periods better, have been outlined for use 
this season. 

The Larsmount weather station, located at 
Wilton, ten miles west of Bemidji, will be 
reopened April 15. Here weather data is col- 
lected so as to be able to foretell dangerous 
fire periods. The station is equipped with 
standard United States weather bureau instru- 
ments and many of these are self recording. 

Measurements are made at the station, and 
in addition field experiments are carried on 
in the different types of forest cover to deter- 
mine the inflammability of each type, the 
moisture retentive power of the leaves and 
bark of the trees, and to correlate these factors 
with the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 


Pattern Lumber Is Displayed 


One of the outstanding displays at the thirty- 
third annual convention of the American 


Foundrymen’s Association held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago this week was a sugar pine 
pattern lumber exhibit put on jointly by six 
sugar pine mills. The display was in charge 


wide, all clear. This piece was originally 16 
feet long but was cut down to 10 feet for 
convenience in shipping. A cross section of a 
log was on display on which a prize of $15 
was offered for the nearest guess as to the 
age of the tree from which it was cut and $10 
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Exhibit of sugar pine manufacturers at American Foundrymen's Association convention in 
Chicago 


of Emanuel Fritz, noted wood technologist, and 
the mills represented were: Madera Sugar Pine 
Co., Madera; Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Pine- 
dale; California Door Co., Diamond Springs; 
McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud; Michi- 
gan-California Lumber Co., Camino; and Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., Standard, all of California. 

This joint exhibit was of an educational and 
promotional nature, to illustrate to pattern mak- 
ers and pattern lumber buyers not only the 
qualities of the wood, but also how the lumber 
is graded, the range in grades, and which 
grades are the best buy for a specific purpose. 
At the same time an opportunity was afforded 
for a discussion of any trouble any pattern 
maker might have experienced. 

Among the interesting features of the ex- 
hibit was a plank 4 inches thick and 42 inches 


for the second nearest guess. The guesses 
ranged from 150 years to 500 years. Sugar 
pine cones 16 to 18 inches long attracted no 
little attention and several of them were carried 
away by convention visitors, particularly the 
women. 

At the close of the convention it was planned 
to turn over the 42-inch plank and some of 
the other pieces displayed to the Field Museum 
for its permanent use. 

One of the interesting points brought to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative was that in recent years metal flasks 
have been replacing wood to some extent. It 
is believed that wood flasks have many ad- 
vantages and that promotional activity should 
be directed toward making these known to 
buyers of pattern lumber. 
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News Items 


“Oregon’s Commercial Forests” 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 6—A booklet entitled 
“Oregon’s Commercial Forests’ written by 
George W. Peavy, M. F. S., dean of the schooi 
of forestry at the Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore., and published by the Oregon State 
board of forestry, of which Prof. Peavy is a 
member, is now ready for distribution. It is 
officially designated as Bulletin No. 2. In his 
introductory, Prof. Peavy states that the for- 
ests of the Pacific coast region, including Mon- 
tana and Idaho, carry a stand of 1,141,031,000,- 
000 feet of saw timber, an amount that repre- 
sents more than one-half of the remaining saw 
timber in the United States. This statement 
alone, he comments, is sufficient to show that 
the Pacific coast region is destined to be the 
great timber producing center of the United 
States. The booklet is extensively illustrated 
with pictures of the various species of native 
trees, and it also contains an analysis of the 
new reforestation law, enacted at the recent 
session of the legislature. 

Coincident with the issuing of this bulletin 
is the publication of the eighteenth annual re- 
port of State Forester F. A. Elliott. This re- 
port states that the total area burned over by 
forest fires during 1928 was 103,907 acres, of 
which 18,937 acres were merchantable timber 
lands. Merchantable timber to the extent of 
40,022,000 board feet was damaged by fire. 
However, 23,217,000 board feet was so situated 
as to be immediately salvable, resulting in a 
net loss in merchantable timber of 16,805,000,000 
board feet. This timber was valued at $31,029. 


Finishes Spring Tree Planting 


Eucene, Ore., April 6.—Continuing its policy 
of experiment in reforesting its cut-over lands 
and to secure knowledge of the adaptability of 
species, the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of this 
city, has just completed its annual spring tree 
planting work, during which 500 each of green 
ash, box elder and Russian mulberry were 
planted to develop their suitability for fire 
breaks. Several thousand Port Orford cedars 
and western red cedars were also planted to 
establish their rate of growth, but the principal 
planting consisted of 12,000 Pondosa pine. The 
seedlings were furnished by the co-operative 
State and Federal nursery and the planting was 
supervised by Norman G. Jacobsen, of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 


Plan Sugar Pine Tract for Research 


San Francisco, Cautr., April 6.—John P. 
Hemphill, manager of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Co., with mills at Madera and sales offices 
here, left April 3 for an eastern trip. This 
journey will take him to Washington, D. C., 
in the interests of his Alma Mater, .regarding 
plans for securing a tract of sugar pine timber 
for forestry research and instruction in con- 
nection with the establishment of a school of 
forestry and conservation at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Hemphill and others are now planning to 
secure a suitable tract of sugar pine and other 
trees on the following provisional terms: 

1. To secure for Stanford a deed of a suit- 
able forest tract not far from the Yosemite 
or the Tuolumne. 

2. This to be retained intact by the uni- 
versity until a division of forestry can be 
endowed and established. 

38. That such property be in no way sold 
or commercialized, beyond sale of such trees 
as the State forestry authorities may recom- 
mend; and that it may ultimately be devoted 
to a school of forestry and forestry research. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, the veteran educator 
of international reputation, Chancellor Emeritus 





Krom Pacific Northwest 


of Stanford University, has for many years 
cherished the plan of acquiring a fine stand of 
sugar pine timber and establishing a forestry 
school at Stanford. Thirty-seven years ago 
Dr. Jordan, then president of Stanford, laid his 
plans before Mr. Stanford. Mr. Stanford took 
steps to acquire certain timber lands, but it 
was afterwards discovered the timber in ques- 
tion had been already logged. Since then the 
plans have been revived, but nothing accom- 
plished until now, but the present status is very 
encouraging. 

Mr. Hemphill, while attending Stanford Uni- 
versity, financed himself by working as stenog- 
rapher and secretary to Dr. Jordan, then active 
president of the institution. 


Announces Changes in Personnel 


BerKeLey, Carir., April 6—At a sales con- 
vention of the Built-In Fixture Co., manufac- 
turer of Peerless built-in furniture, this city, 
held recently at the Athens Athletic Club in 
Oakland, announcements were made of promo- 











FRANK E. COX, 

Berkeley, Calif.; 

Assistant Sales 
Manager 


LEE WALKER, 

Berkeley, Calif.; 

Field Supervisor 
Pacific Coast Sales 


tions, additions and changes in personnel. Ray 
B. Cox, vice president and general manager 
of the company, outlined the progress made 
by it during the last year, stating that because 
the volume is being constantly augmented 
through sales efforts, 1929 will show a consid- 
erable increase in business over last year. Mr. 
Cox stated that the steady turnover by the 
company’s warehouses at Mobile, Ala., and 
Dallas, Tex., as well as at its factory and ware- 
house at Los Angeles, indicates that the public 
is awakening to increased interest in standard- 
ized built-in equipment. 

With reference to changes in the personnel, 
Frank E. Cox has been made assistant sales 
manager; Lee Walker has been appointed field 
supervisor of sales for the Pacific coast; Fred 
A. Plummer, formerly associated with the 
Paraffine Companies (Inc.), has been made dis- 
trict sales representative for the Northwest, 
with headquarters at Seattle; “Jimmy” Chase, 
formerly identified with the Little River Red- 
wood Co., has been made district sales repre- 
sentative in southern California, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles; G. J. Jermark will 
represent the company in central California, 
with headquarters at Berkeley; Earl W. Smith, 
in northern California, with headquarters also 
at Berkeley; R. Hughes, in the southern States, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., and Lyal 
Richmond will cover Oakland and Berkeley. 


a: 


Fir for Rebuilding Historic Ship 


SeaTtLe, Wasu., April 6.—Material for 
masts and spars to be used in the restoration of 
“Old Ironsides,” the U. S. frigate Constitution 
of early American navy fame, will be cyt 
within the next two weeks by a Douglas fir mill 
and forwarded by rail to the Boston Navy 
Yard, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion stated today. Four Douglas fir timbers 
109 feet long and 16 inches square will be used 
in rebuilding the main mast of the historic 
frigate. Four other pieces 104 feet long and 
174%4 inches square are required to reconstruct 
the mizzen mast. The whole shipment totals 
74,316 board feet. 

This timber, of the best quality available from 
the Douglas fir forests of the Pacific North- 
west, was donated by the West Coast lumber 
industry and will be used for fashioning masts, 
a bowsprit, topmasts, yards, booms and gaffs, 
Because of the patriotic nature of the consign- 
ment it is being carried free from the mill to 
the Navy Yard at Boston by interested rail- 
roads. 

As donations from school children and 
grown-ups, industries and business organiza- 
tions are providing the funds for rehabilitat- 
ing “Old Ironsides” as a public enterprise, spe- 
cial arrangements are being made between the 
Navy, the railways over whose lines the ship- 
ment will pass, and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association for the public to inspect 
these timbers at various stopping places. 

Preliminary routing announced today by the 
association is as follows: By the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle railroad from the mill to 
Portland; to Tacoma and Seattle by the North- 
ern Pacific; Great Northern to Spokane; 
Northern Pacific to St. Paul; Chicago & North- 
western to Chicago; New York Central Lines 
to Albany, and Boston & Maine to Boston 
Navy Yard. 


Seaeenaaaaaaaaaaani 


Line to Tap Virgin Timber 


St. Paut, Minn., April 8.—The Northern 
Pacific Railway, with the Union Pacific, has 
asked permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct 60 miles of railway 
costing $6,000,000 to tap the largest stand of 
virgin timber remaining in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Plans for the extension were made public in 
a joint announcement by Charles Donnelly, 
president of the Northern Pacific, and Carl 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific. 

The new line will extend from Aloha, near 
Moclips on the Northern Pacific Gray’s Har- 
bor branch, to the south bank of the Hoh 
River. It will open the Olympic Peninsula 
forests in territory hitherto inaccessible for 
lumbering or settlement. Owing to the ex- 
tremely rugged character of the section, it is 
estimated it will require two years to build 
the 60 miles of track. 

According to estimates there will be 28,000,- 
000,000 feet of high quality timber tributary to 
the new branch. Approximately 10 percent 
of this is old growth spruce, particularly valu- 
able for airplane construction, piano sounding 
boards and other specialized uses. During the 
World War the Government built 35 miles of 
railroad on the northerly edge of the Olympic 
Peninsula, solely to obtain spruce for airplane 
building. The Northern Pacific branch will 
run along the west slope of the Olympic Moun- 
tains. 

Railroad officials said that the extension will 
add many years to the life of the timber in- 
dustry in the Gray’s Harbor territory, and 
that with proper conservation of the forests 
along the new line lumber mill operations can 
be maintained indefinitely. 

The extension is to be built jointly by the 
Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, at 
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——_ 
equal expense to each. Both companies have 
lines to Aloha and as each desired to tap the 
Olympic forest region it was decided to work 
together to avoid duplication of expense. 

This co-operative spirit between the two 


roads has existed since they successfully car- 
ried out a plan fifteen years ago to open a 
large grain area in Idaho without duplication 
of lines. In 1928 another line was built for the 
joint use of both, extending from Lewiston, 


Idaho, to Headquarters, Idaho. This was built 
by the Northern Pacific and turned over to the 
Camas Prairie Railroad to operate with both 
the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific hav- 
ing trackage rights. 


Urge Wood Import Duty—Japanese Tariff in Force 


Works for Tariff on Softwoods 


SeatTLe, Wasu., April 6.—Latest reports to 
the effect that more than 400,000,000 feet of 
Russian lumber has been sold to be delivered 
in the United States in 1929, are pointed out 
by R. W. Condon, general chairman of the 
Lumber Industry Tariff Committee, to re-em- 
phasize the need for a tariff on softwood lum- 
ber other than cedar. The committee in Feb- 
ruary filed a brief with the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representatives at 
Washington supporting a request for a tariff. 
Approximately 30,000 copies of this brief are 
being distributed in the western and southern 
States and congressmen in the eastern States 
are also being circularized. 

The brief asks that softwood lumber be re- 
moved from the free list, placed on the dutiable 
list, and that a specific duty of $3 a thousand 
feet, board measuré; on the American valua- 
tion plan, be fixed as an import tax on all 
softwood lumber products other than cedar 
lumber. Mr. Condon declared that the duty 
asked represents the difference in production 
cost and transportation privileges between Can- 
ada and the United States. The total cost 
advantage favoring British Columbia is esti- 
mated to be $1.69 a thousand feet. 

The brief points out that forced curtailment 
in lumber production in Northwest lumber mills 
averaged 15 percent in 1925, approximately the 


same in 1926 and 1927, and a fraction more 
than 20 percent in 1928. 

The menace of Russian imports is made 
clear by Department of Commerce figures 
which show that in 1925 imports totaled 106,000 
feet; in 1927 5,592,000 feet, and in 1928 20,- 
276,000 feet. The brief further presages that 
unless something is done the next two years 
will see the American lumber industry in dis- 
astrous condition from Russian imports. 

Mr. Condon estimates forced idleness caused 
a wage loss during the last four years of more 
than $100,000,000 among lumbermen in the 
State of Washington and calls attention to the 
fixed charges of owning mills not operating 
such as insurance, watchmen etc. 


The lumber industry tariff committee is com- 
posed of the following: 


Roland H. Hartley, governor of State of 
Washington; Mark E. Reed, Reed Mill Co.; 
George Bergstrom, C. B. Lumber & Shingle 
Co.; H. J. Bratlie, Bratlie Bros. Mill Co.; Carl 
J. Foss, Edison Shingle Co.; H. V. Van Duzer, 
Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co.; Albert Schafer, 
Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co.; Joseph 
Irving, Monroe Logging Co.; Edward W. Hart- 
ley, Clough-Hartley Co.; Frank H. Lamb, 
North Western Lumber Co.; A. C. Dixon, 
Booth-Kelly izumber Co.; R. W. Condon, gen- 
eral chairman; A. C. Edwards, Edwards 
Shingle Co., secretary. Sub-committee, United 
States Cedar Industry—George Bergstrom, Ed- 
ward W. Hartley, A. C. Edwards. 


Jap Tariff Becomes Effective 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 8.— Any doubt 
that the Japanese Government would put 
into effect immediately the new and higher 
tariff rates on lumber was removed when the 
Department of Commerce received a cable- 
gram from Commercial Attache Haileck A. 
Butts stating that the new law had been for- 
mally promulgated. : 

Specific duties applicable under the increased 
lumber import duties as cabled by Mr. Butts, 
in yen per cubic meter follow: 

Cedar not exceeding 20 centimeters in 
length, seven centimeters in width and seven 
millimeters in thickness, free of duty; Port 
Orford cedar and yellow cedar, 9.45 on manu- 
factured lumber and 5.40 on logs and cants; 
red cedar and hemlock, 6.25 to 3.70 on manu- 
factured lumber and 3.30 on logs and cants; 
kedar, larch, noble fir, spruce, white fir, white 
pine and Siberian pine, 1.10 on manufactured 
lumber, logs and cants free of duty; fir, 4.55 
to 2.10 on manufactured lumber, logs exceed- 
ing 10 meters in length and not exceeding 30 
centimeters in diameter free of duty, and 1.20 
on other logs and cants. 

Former import duties in yen per cubic meter 
on pine, fir, cedar, hemlock and spruce, cut 
sawn or split simply, were as follows: Cedar 
not exceeding 20 centimeters in length, seven 
centimeters in width and seven millimeters in 
thickness, free of duty; other lumber not ex- 
ceeding 65 millimeters in thickness, 3.10, not 
exceeding: 150 millimeters in thickness, 1.95, 
other, including logs and cants, free of duty. 

Yen par $0.4985. 


Redwood for California Highway Bridges 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 6—Even in 
the present age of fast, heavy and voluminous 
trafic, wooden bridges are again coming into 
favor in California and several other States. 
This is conclusively 
shown by the recent 
action of the bridge 
department of the Cal- 
ifornia State division 
of highways, and by 
several counties in 
California. 

In California, among 
the State and county 
highway bridge jobs 
recently built or now 
in process of construc- 
tion, are twenty-eight 


fornia division of highways appears to be 
satisfied as to these claims is evidenced by 
the recent and extensive use of the structual 
grades of California redwood in the highway 
bridge program throughout the State. 


California division of highways last summer. 
Previous to their establishment the bridge de- 
partment used practically no redwood for high- 
way bridges, but since their establishment the 
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redwood mills have 

= been selling a large 
- percentage of the total 

¥ | lumber used by the 
”A State, while as pre- 


viously stated, the 
new structural grades 
of redwood are now 
being specified by six 
or eight California 
counties for county 
bridge requirements. 

For the first three 
months of 1929 ap- 
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new wooden bridges, 
all of California red- 
wood in the new 
“structural grades.” 
These new structural 
grades are designed to insure the most efficient 
combination of strength and durability, and 
they are being used by the California State di- 
vision of highways and by counties throughout 
the State for several reasons. Among the rea- 
sons set forth are: - 

That the new structural grades of Califor- 
nia redwood are naturally durable throughout 
every timber, rather than having just an ar- 
tificially creosoted outer “shell.” 

That no hot stuff is required on the job. 

That redwood may be framed, field cut, etc. 
at will, without local treatment and without 
impairing its durability. 

That it is easier and less expensive to 
handle. 

That it saves road funds because the first 
cost is less, the cost of erection is less and 
the life of the bridge is longer. 

That the bridge department of the Cali- 


Bridge under construction near 





built of redwood on redwood piles 


One of the most recent and perhaps most 
spectacular of these new wooden bridges is the 
Indian Creek bridge on the new highway be- 
tween Oroville and Quincy, in Plumas County, 
now under construction. It comprises two 
trestles of 115 feet each, and is the first through 
truss bridge on which the division of high- 
ways has specified redwood in the new struc- 
tural grades. 

Into this one job is going 200,000 feet, board 
measure, of redwood. The longest individual 
pieces being used in this bridge are 6x16 inches, 
58 feet long, in the dense select structural grade. 
They are used in assembly for the lower chords 
of the 115-foot trestles. 

The new structural grades were established 
by the California Redwood Association in co- 
operation with the bridge department of the 


San Simeon, Calif., one of the twenty-eight highway bridge jobs 


proximately 2,000,000 
feet of redwood has 
been specified for 
State and _ county 
highway bridge con- 
struction in many sections of California. 

The State and county authorities have placed 
the California Redwood Association under con- 
tract to make an inspection at the mills of all 
redwood furnished for highway bridge pur- 
poses, and every piece so inspected is trade- 
and grade-marked, and every shipment is cov- 
ered by an official inspection certificate. 

The California Redwood Association is also 
promoting the use of the new structural grades 
of redwood for State and county highway 
structures in several other States. 

Besides the Indian Creek bridge mentioned 
above, the new structural grades of redwood 
are being used in twenty-seven other California 
highway bridges already built or now under 
process of construction in various parts of 
the State. 
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Dry Hardwoods Scarce; 


Auto Makers Holding Up Orders 


LovisviL_e, Ky., April 8.—The first week of 
April there was more activity in hardwoods, 
but not quite as much buying on the part of 
the automotive trade. For a time such buyers 
were demanding kiln dried, whereas today 
some of them are buying aid dried again. 
Some sellers believe that these buyers are 
shrewd enough to figure that by holding up 
for a time they will perhaps force a little 
recession in price. Considering the fact that 
wood thirty days from the saw is being kiln 
dried for automotive use today, it is clear that 
it does not take very long for stock to accumu- 
late if buyers stay out of the market for thirty 
or sixty days. There has been a somewhat 
better inquiry for hard maple, while soft maple 
and magnolia are following right along with it. 
Thick elm is not quite as active as it was. 
Sycamore has been moving more freely. Ash 
is selling slowly. In oak, sound wormy and 
FAS southern red inch stock have been in- 
quired for. Poplar sells chiefly in lower 
grades, and in 4/4 stock. Top grades and 
thick poplar have been quiet. Walnut is ac- 
tive. Basswood, cottonwood, beech, and other 
items are in about normal movement. Quota- 
tions on inch stock at Louisville are un- 
changed: Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Ap- 
palachian, $95; saps and selects, $65 and $70; 
No. 1 common, $48@55; No. 2-A, $36@38; 
2-B, $26@27. Walnut FAS, $240; selects, 
$160; No. 1 common, $90; and No. 2, $40. 
Sap gum, FAS $58; common, $43; quartered 
sap, FAS, $61@62; common, $46@47; plain 
red gum, $96 and $50; quartered red, $98 and 
$52. Cottonwood, $51, $37 and $33. - Ash, $75, 
$49, and $29. Southern red oak, $67.52 and 
$42; southern white, $83, $54 and $44. Appala- 
chian oak, red, $85 and $55; white, $96 and $58; 
quartered white, $130 and $75; quartered red, 
$110 and $60. 


Some Woods Scarce and Active 


Evxins, W. Va., April 8—The market for 
hardwood lumber in West Virginia is pecu- 
liar, in that where there is any demand at all 
for an item it is very good, while demand for 
other items is at low ebb. Of such items as 
are in strong demand, there is not a very 
plentiful supply. There are frequent calls for 
maple, but dry stocks are scarce. -More beech, 
birch and basswood could be sold if there were 
more dry stock available. There are not many 
calls for red oak or for poplar. Prices re- 
main on about the sume level as they have 
been. Most mills report sufficient orders to 
keep them going. Some mills are securing a 
larger run of orders than for some time, and 
March orders reached the highest point in 
years. 


All Woods Selling at Firm Prices 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 9.——Hardwood de- 
mand continues fairly active, and on about the 
same scale as for a number of weeks. Con- 


sumers are in need of stock in a fair number 
of instances, though some of the larger plants 
have covered their requirements for a time. 
The demand is well distributed over the va- 
rious woods. Prices are holding firm. 

A stronger market has developed lately in 
both oak and maple flooring, due, it is stated, 
to curtailment of production. The demand has 
shown some increase hereabouts recently, ow- 
ing to construction started during the winter 
being now ready for the laying of floors. The 
publicity given to the subject of home modern- 
izing has also been of benefit. 

Inquiries for shingles so far this year are 
reported by leading members of the trade to be 
in excess of those for several years for the 
same period. 

Among the building plans filed last week is 


one for the L. N. Whissel Lumber Co., which 
will erect two lumber storage buildings at its 
yard, 577 Cambridge Avenue. 

The Lakewood Planing Mill has been estab- 
lished at Lakewood, a suburb of Jamestown, 
N. Y., by H. C. Jones and R. J. Platchell. 

Clark W. Hurd and T. J. Griffin are in Al- 
bany this week in connection with the new 
State lien act, which has been backed by lum- 
ber and other building interests. 

William A. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, has returned from the Pacific coast, 
where he spent most of the winter. 

William L. Henrich, of the William Hen- 
rich’s Sons’ Co., has returned from several 
weeks’ vacation at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

O. D. Williams, of Mixer & Co. has re- 
turned from a visit to the lumber mills of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


Dry Weather Helps Loggers 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., April 8—Dry weather 
last week made it possible for mills to get logs 
and to ship old orders. Orders have slowed 
up, but dry stocks are very low. Weather such 
as the present for a few weeks will bring more 
lumber dry verv soon. In this section there is 
so much red clay that it is hard to haul logs 
during wet weather. In a lot of this country deep 
railroad cuts had to be made through the hills, 
and in some places the hills had slid down over 
the tracks. This mud had to be dug out with 
steam shovels, loaded on cars and dumped into 
creeks. Logging tracks were having to be 
jacked up so trains could get over. There is a 
good inquiry for ash, and stocks have been 
sold down to almost nothing. There seem to 
be more beech logs available than ordinarily, 
but inquiry is excellent, and lumber stocks are 
rather low. Cypress stocks continue fairly low 
and the market is still draggy. The mills hold 
some nice quartered black gum cutting orders, 
inquiry is heavy and dry stocks are low, but 
a heavier supply of logs will be available short- 
ly. More plain and quartered red gum have 
come dry but they are still in good demand. 
Plain sap gum is sold quite well ahead in 4/4, 
in No. 2 and up. There is just a little surplus of 
5/ and 6/4 in No. 1 and selects. FAS is sold 
ahead. There is practically no No. 2 gum in 
any thickness available dry. Stock of quartered 
sap gum is light and there is a little 4/4 No. 2 
magnolia on hand but none of other sizes and 
grades. Plain red oak stocks continue :ather low 
and the market is not especially strong, espe- 
cially for flooring grades. Plain white oak is 
holding fairly firm, the export market absorbing 
it. Poplar is still in good demand, with stocks 
low. Tupelo stocks are low, with demand good. 


Purchase Hardwood Tract 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 8.—Schofield Bros., 
well known lumber manufacturers, with head- 
quarters in the Finance Building and band saw- 
mills at Bennetsville, S. C., and Ellenton, S. C., 
with other lumber operations in Virginia and 
West Virginia, announce the purchase of the 
Winthrop timber on the Savannah River in 
Allendale County, South Carolina. The total 
purchased is reported as over 100,000 acres, es- 
timated to cut from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 
feet. The timber was formerly owned by Rob- 
ert Dudley Winthrop, of Massachusetts, and 
upon his death in 1912 came into possession of 
his brother Frederick, who sold it to Schofield 
Bros. It is one of the few remaining large 
tracks of original growth hardwood timber in 
that section. It is believed that the purchasers 
will build a mill and begin development at an 
early date. 


es 


Prices Firm 


Tells Merits of Cherry Wood 


BurFraLo, N. Y., April 8—The Atlantic 
“Log,” published by the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
has an article in its latest issue under the head, 
“Cherry is Coming Into Vogue.” A good deal 
of information about this wood is given, and 
it is stated that there is no substitute for 
cherry. “It is hard and close grained, yet it 
turns and machines easily. The heartwood has 
a beautiful reddish-brown color.” 

Referring to the qualities and uses of cherry, 
the article says: “It is a favorite for antique 
reproductions of fine furniture. Industrially 
it has stood the most rigid tests. The printing 
industry uses it almost exclusively for the 
blocking of electrotypes, half-tones and color 
plates. It experimented with imported woods 
and with laminated veneers, but by and large 
the industry still sticks to cherry. It holds its 
shape—it does not shrink and swell—and en- 
ables the printing industry to maintain that 
perfect precision so necessary for the regis- 
tering of forms on the press. Cherry stays put 
under pressure, and in spite of varying tem- 
perature and humidity. It finishes beautifully. 
It is an ideal industrial wood where precision 
and length of service are important.” 


Most Woods Scarce and Strong 


PitrspurGH, Pa., April 9.—There has been 
no material change in the position of hard- 
woods in the last week. On account of the 
scarcity of dry stocks and the big demand, 
prices on some species had advanced materially 
in recent weeks. Dealers in the West Vir- 
ginia hardwoods report that demand for dry 
hard maple continues good. The mills report 
a good demand for 2A and 2B common pop- 
lar from the furniture and box factories. Im- 
provement is shown also in demand for beech. 
There still appears to be a good supply of 
chestnut available, with no price changes. The 
industrials in this vicinity are operating 
slightly above normal, and are buying good 
quantities of hardwoods. 

’. H. Solomon, of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
ber & Post Co., of Hyndman, Bedford County, 
was in the city yesterday and reports business 
good in the Bedford County area, with a big 
demand from the automobile and furniture in- 
dustries for the industrial grades. Recent im- 
provements at Mr. Solomon’s plant include a 
new planer. 


Buyers Paying Advanced Prices 


Warren, Arx., April 8—Price advances 
varying from $2 to $5 made the latter part of 
March are finding practically no resistance, 
the average buyer being willing to cover his 
needs where he is fortunate enough to find a 
dependable mill willing to take on an order. 
The hardwood flooring market continues strong, 
most available items being covered by orders. 
First grade plain white oak +%x2'%4-inch floor- 
ing has been marked up $2, although it is more 
plentiful than any other item. There has been 
a slight accumulation of a few items of red 
oak, which had been very scarce, and, while 
orders already booked will more than cover the 
available supply, the mills are offering limited 
quantities for prompt shipment. Second grade 
quartered red oak is available at $73 mill, sales 
being limited to about 8,000 feet. First grade 
plain red 3%x1!4-inch is going for $67 in 
amounts not to exceed 5,000 feet a car. Sec- 
ond grade plain red is a little more plentiful 
and firm at $58, delivered. First and second 
grades of white and red oak 5/4 and thicker 
continue scarce. 

R. W. Fullerton, president Bradley Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. Fullerton have just returned 
from a trip to the Pacific coast. S, B. Fuller- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 80 and 81 
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ton, vice president, returned last week from 
St. Louis, where Mrs. Fullerton recently un- 
derwent an operation. 





Orders Come From Many Users 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 8—Orders received 
last week for southern and Appalachian hard-' 
woods, as well as inquiry from users, indi- 
cate that fully 75 percent of the wood con- 
suming industries are in the market. One of 
the largest wholesalers in this district reported 
that its orders during the last two weeks came 
from flooring factories, city and country re- 
tailers, wholesalers in the North, East - and 
Lake districts; auto plants, body builders, fur- 
niture factories, dimension consumers and 
yarious other wood-working industries. This 
company said that reports from other whole- 
salers indicate that their business is also com- 
ing from a wide list of users. Industry is 
more active, and demand for hardwood is 
showing marked improvement. Shipments 
from several mills in the flooded districts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama are sus- 
pended temporarily because of a shortage of 
dry stocks, but West Virginia mills are active 
and apparently well supplied with dry stocks 
and eager to sell. Prices are on the same 
basis as they were last week, with few if any 
items on the Appalachian list advanced. 
Values are firmly held and there is little or 


no-more complaint on the score of price 
cutting in West Virginia territory. There is 
no overproduction and smaller mills are will- 
ing to maintain values. 

Hardwood export trade is showing signs of 
life, and prices are more satisfactory, but 
actual orders are still scarce. 

All southern pine items were in better de- 
mand. There was a blanket advance of $1 on 
common building lumber. Also an increase of 
$3 on B&better flooring and siding. Demand 
from retailers, both in the city, suburbs and 
nearby towns, was active. Southern shipments 
are delayed, but the movement is increasing. 
Cypress items were moving better, with prices 
firm. Pacific coast woods are slow, but in- 
quiry is beginning. 


Mills and Loggers Operate Part Time 


Macon, Ga., April 8—While some of the 
hardwood mills are still shut down, most of 
them are operating on part time at least. It is 
estimated that it will take three or four weeks 
yet, if no more rain comes, before logging crews 
can resume full time operations. Manufac- 
turers report that business is generally satis- 
factory, red and sap gum being especially 
active. It is estimated by a leading manufac- 
turer that production is only 50 percent of 
normal, and that shipments are 72 percent of 


normal and 25 percent above production. No 
material changes have been noted in prices. 


Logs Will Continue Scarce 


Mempuis, TENN., April 10—A _ slight im- 
provement has been noted in the hardwood mar- 
ket during the last week or ten days, with 
sales near normal production, while produc- 
tion itself is only about 80 percent of normal. 
Prices are slightly higher. All consuming 
groups are now in the market. While the floor- 
ing manufacturers are not taking a heavy vol- 
ume of business, they have advanced their 
prices considerably, and sales of Nos. 1 and 2 
common white oak are reported as $44 and $34, 
respectively, from Arkansas points. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers are still large buyers of 
hardwoods, and the furniture manufacturers 
are gradually coming into the market. There 
is a good sale of low grades to box and crate 
manufacturers. The export demand is show-. 
ing considerable improvement, and shipments to 
foreign countries are gradually increasing. 

Weather conditions have been such that but 
few logs are being taken from the forests, and 
with the rivers still out of their banks and 
heavy rains falling, it will be from thirty 
to sixty days before there will be an ample 
supply of logs to take care of the demand from 
sawmills throughout the southern territory. 








April 8.—In view of 
the increasing number 
of women who. are 
making good in various 
fields of business and 
industry, it is not par- 
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MARY M. DANIHER, 
Worcester, Mass.; 
Who Manages Flooring 

Company = 





ticularly surprising to 
find in this city a long- 
established and success- 
. ful flooring concern ac- 
tively managed by a woman, although that 
fact, together with other interesting features 
of this concern’s business, may be of more 
than passing interest to the reader. 

The Griffin Flooring Co., of this city, which 
is managed by Mary M. Daniher (who is treas- 
urer as well as manager of the company), 
has been long engaged in business, its prede- 
cessor dating back some fifty years, the name 
of the concern at that time being the Rice & 
Griffin Manufacturing Co., maker of doors, 
sash, blinds and interior finish. This concern 
continued until about 1900, when it was suc- 
ceeded by the W. E. Griffin Co., which con- 
tinued in the same line of business, but also 
handled hardwood flooring as a side line. The 
W. E. Griffin Co. was succeeded in July, 1911, 
by the Griffin Flooring Co., which from that 
time on has made a specialty of the hardwood 
flooring branch of the lumber business. 

The Griffin Flooring Co. does a wholesale 
and retail business in hardwood flooring, han- 
dling maple, birch, beech, and oak, also south- 
ern pine, in the different grades. <A stock of 
approximately 350,000 feet of flooring is kept 
on hand, all stored on the second floor of the 
company’s steam-heated warehouse, which is 
kept at a temperature of about 68 degrees. 
The flooring is shipped all over New England, 
and a radius of 100 miles from Worcester is 
covered by truck delivery. 

.During the present company’s 25 years of 
business it has furnished flooring for some of 
the very finest residences throughout New Eng- 
land where quality is of uppermost considera- 
tion, as well as for several hundred school 


houses in its territory. The company handles 
the products of some of the best known floor- 
ing manufacturers in the country. It features 
quality material and prompt service, believing 
that these principles are the solution of many 
of the troubles existing in the retail lumber 
business today. 

“Competition has been very keen in our line 
for the last few years,” said the manager, “but 
by maintaining our stand for quality material, 
we are able to secure a fair price and do not 
attempt to take part in the price war which 
has been waged for a year or more, and which 
is still going on.” 

Manager Daniher was born and educated in 
Natick, Mass. a suburb of Boston. After com- 
pleting high school she entered the employ of 


- Woman Manages Lumber Company 


the position of treasurer and manager. 

James C. Powers became associated with the 
Griffin Flooring Co. in 1917, as a salesman. He 
became president in 1925 and still continues in 
that capacity, but devotes himself mostly to 
the selling end, on the road. 

The company’s warehouse is very convenient- 
ly arranged and equipped for the saving of 
labor. A unique feature is the handling 
of the flooring from the second floor of the 
warehouse, while to get the stock into the ware- 
house a chute about 100 feet long runs, on an 
incline, from the sidetrack, opposite the third 
floor of the building, through an opening in 
the wall, and it comes out inside the ware- 
house about 20 feet from where it enters. This 

















Note chutes from the second floor which greatly facilitate the loading of trucks 


a law firm in Boston as stenographer. After 
about five years in that connection she came to 
Worcester and entered the employ of the W. 
E. Griffin Co. as stenographer and bookkeeper, 
and has been connected with that company and 
its successor, the present concern, ever since. 
In 1916 she was made assistant treasurer and 
manager of the Griffin Flooring Co., contin- 
uing in that capacity until December, 1924, 
when Mr. Griffin retired as president and treas- 
urer of the company and she was elected to 


chute is equipped with an endless link chain, 
which is controlled by an electric motor; the 
bundles of flooring are placed ini the chute 
at the car door, on these chains, by which 
they are conveyed inside the building where 
men stand on a platform and catch the bundles, 
piling them on trucks alongside. 

This handling arrangement is very efficient 
and satisfactory, as it permits unloading cars 
in. stormy weather with minimum exposure. 
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Wholesalers Study Their Changing Fun {10 


Volume and Margin, Trade- and Grade-Marking, Credits, Trad, Rela 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinocton, D. C., April 10.—Following a 
long established custom, the annual meeting of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, which opened here today, was pre- 
ceded last night by the presidential dinner, ten- 
dered by the retiring president to past presi- 
dents, directors and officers of the organization, 
and their wives. This affair last night, at 
which Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., 
and Mrs. Woodhead were host and hostess, 
was conceded to be one of the most beautiful 
and unique affairs of the kind in the history 
of the association. An innovation was intro- 
duced in having the president’s wife make the 
principal speech of the evening, and Mrs. Wood- 
head gracefully, charmingly and effectively 
performed this duty. Her subject was hus- 
bands, and her speech was replete with humor, 
philosophy and poetry. President Woodhead 
has a national reputation as an after-dinner 
speaker, but the seventy guests at the dinner 
last night unanimously decided after hearing 
his wife that he would have to look to his 
laurels in future. With a charming simplicity 
and modesty, Mrs. Woodhead delivered a 
speech that long will be remembered and treas- 
ured by those fortunate enough to be guests 
at this presidential dinner. Joseph Davies, for- 
mer Federal Trade commissioner and general 
counsel of the association, responded to Mrs. 
Woodhead’s speech, and in the eloquent and 
polished manner for which he is noted, took up 
the cudgels in behalf of the husbands. He 
closed his talk with a splendid tribute to Mr. 
Woodhead and his effective administration as 
president. 

Better merchandising, and serious considera- 
tion of changing conditions in the industry and 
the consequent problems to be faced by the 
wholesaler, were the theme and feature of this 
annual meeting, which began promptly at 10 
o'clock this morning, with President Ben S. 
Woodhead in the chair. With one of the timely 
and appropriate stories for which he is fa- 
mous, the president opened the meeting and 
plunged promptly into the delivery of his an- 
nual address, in which he discussed the func- 
tion of the wholesaler, his relations to the pro- 
ducer, the retailer and consumer of lumber, 
and the necessity for the wholesalers making 
more general and effective use of the mediums 
of publicity available to them. 


President’s Report 

In beginning his annual report, President 
Woodhead said that the question most fre- 
quently asked him during the last year related 
to the future of the wholesalers but just where 
the pathway would lead was difficult to point 
out “because we are today in the midst of one 
of the greatest series of changes ever occur- 
ring with regard to distribution; wholesalers 
and retailers in many lines do not yet clearly 
see what the end will be. We are, as it were, 
in a battle where the issue is not yet deter- 
mined. In our organization there are several 
different classes of wholesalers, so that it is 
not feasible to offer specific suggestions that 
will fit all.” 

President Woodhead pointed to the co-oper- 
ation between the wholesaler and independent 
retailer in the grocery business, a development 
designed to meet chain store competition, and 
declared “that one method whereby the lumber 
wholesaler may improve the situation is to avail 
himself of every opportunity of closer work- 
ing relations with his customers, the retailers.” 
If such contacts are developed, President 
Woodhead said, it will mean calling on the 
retailers for more orders and trying to help 
them along practical lines to make them better 
customers. The more thoroughly the whole- 





Note: A report of the Thursday, or 
concluding, sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association will appear in 
the April 20 issue of the AMmerIcAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EpITor. 





salers’ and the retailers’ business becomes inter- 
mingled, he said, the better for both. 

The speaker declared that it might be ad- 
vantageous for some of the wholesalers to add 
other woods to their lines, pointing out that 
in the fabrication of many small articles for 
home use, the wholesalers could handle the 
woods going into these uses, helping themselves 
and also helping the principle of wood conser- 
vation. They would thus make themselves an 
indispensable channel of distribution for the 
mills and with profit for themselves. 

The president spoke of the retailers’ place 
in the industry; that he must have access to 
supplies, and that the wholesaler who would 
be successful today “must be alert, an intelli- 
gent thinker, a hard worker, and a square 
shooter.” He must be amply financed and must 
in self defense quit handling low profit orders. 
“You fellows,” he said, “who have the idea 
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that you can do business for 5 percent ‘must 
eliminate it and then you ought to go out 
and get fumigated so that it will never return.” 


Necessity for a Differential 


President Woodhead spoke at great length 
of the necessity for a differential between the 
wholesale and retail selling prices of lumber 
and decried the practice of the mill which sells 
the wholesaler at one price and then attempts 
to go out and sell the retailer at a slightly 
higher price which does not represent the 
wholesaler’s profit nor his cost of doing busi- 
ness. If the manufacturer, he said, attempts 
to assume the place of the wholesaler, he takes 
over the same risks and costs that “we incur 
and unless he makes a charge he is simply 
giving his stock away for nothing.” President 
Woodhead pointed out, however, that manufac- 
turers are taking a more reasonable attitude 
and that “recently a group of Pacific coast 
manufacturers agreed that the wholesale serv- 
ice was worth from 6% to 8 percent and an- 
nounced that their policy hereafter would be 
on the basis of this difference, in favor of the 
wholesaler, these percentages being their con- 
ception of the actual cost of distribution. “It 





is a strange thing,” he said, “that of all the 
basic commodities, lumber is about the only 
one that has lagged in giving distinct recogni- 
tion to the cost of distribution. However, a 
change is coming over the spirit of our dreams, 
and manufacturers are beginning to realize that 
distribution cost is a very important item and 
accordingly the wholesaler’s position becomes 
more fixed as a real distribution channel. | 
predict it will not be long before there is q 
fixed recognition in this respect.” 


Grade- and Trade-Marking 


President Woodhead referred to the subject 
of grade- and trade-marking, declaring that 
the National-American “is distinctly on record 
in favor of the principle of grade- and _associ- 
ation trade-marking, but it is opposed to indi- 
vidual trade-marking. “Our endorsement of the 
principle,” he said, “is accompanied by the in- 
sistence that the grade-marking promotion 
must not reflect unfavorably on other good 
lumber not marked. Were this not so,” he 
said, “if any promotion agents, whether na- 
tional or regional, should attempt to persuade 
groups of buyers to specify and order nothing 
but grade-marked lumber, an unintentional dis- 
crimination would immediately be created 
against wholesalers who in a practical sense at 
this time can not buy marked lumber in any 
quantity. * * We can not permit buyers 
to get the impression that there is no good 
lumber except grade-marked lumber, especially 
with less than 10 percent of the total produc- 
tion likely to be marked in the immediate 
future. * * * It is very sincerely hoped 
that all manufacturers and wholesalers can 
agree upon a mutually satisfactory plan of pro- 
cedure, looking to the universal adoption of 
grade- and association trade-marking.” 

At this point, President Woodhead spoke 
about the slight decrease in the association’s 
membership, stating that because of the nature 
of the work to be done, it will be found neces- 
sary to increase the dues not only to continue 
the work of the organization properly, but also 
to utilize advertising space in the lumber trade 
press, because he felt it necessary that “we 
should conduct a separate association campaign 
for our own business.” 

He referred to joint relations with manu- 
facturers which have been effected, and de- 
clared “that there never was a time when the 
organized wholesale lumber industry was so 
highly respected as at present, and we can 
attribute much of this to the contacts estab- 
lished through these joint relations.” 

He gave brief mention to the activities of the 
various departments of the association, such 
as the credit, collection and arbitration divi- 
sions and then referred to the national scope 
of the association which, through its branch 
at Seattle and headquarters at New York, 
maintains a constant exchange of ideas and 
information of inestimable value to members 
on both coasts. ; 

President Woodhead closed his address with 
brief eulogies of the various officials and com- 
mittee heads who have watched the interests 
of the members and made the organization of 
the utmost value to them. 


Secretary-Manager Makes Report 

Following the president’s address, Secretary- 
Directing Manager W. W. Schupner read his 
annual report, in which he discussed with keen 
insight and forceful logic not only the accom- 
plishments of the organization but some of its 
needs. This report reflected the ripe judg- 
ment and experience of an association executive 
who not only takes his work seriously but is 
striving earnestly and successfully to place the 
industry he represents upon the highest pos- 
sible plane of business ethics and procedure. 
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Mr. Schupner said the synonymous terms 
selling, marketing, merchandising and distribu- 
tion are actively discussed in every industry ; 
that the lumber industry is not immune; that 
“we must be constantly on the alert to adapt our- 
selves to new situations and make ourselves fit 
to survive.” He pointed out that the whole- 
saler has no need at present to argue for his 
so-called existence; that his industry is more 
highly regarded for its alertness and standards 
of integrity and that there never was a time 
when the prestige of membership in the asso- 
ciation meant more to the wholesaler than it 
does today. “The wholesale distribution of 
jumber,” he said, “is an indispensable function 
and the wideawake wholesaler is seeking every 
means to make that function more effective 
to both mill and customer and on the most 
efficient cost basis.” 

Mr. Schupner pointed to the fact that, like 
all other organizations which have had a nat- 
ural struggle for existence, “the association 
membership has decreased from 806 in 1925 
to a present 570, but most of this loss was 
caused by discontinuances and business changes, 
and he declared that this indicated a marked 
deflation in the industry. Whether new de- 
velopments would make any further changes, 
he declared, was problematical, though for the 
time being the decline had been checked. 

Secretary-Manager Schupner then told of 
the various activities of the association and its 
numerous committees with reference to trade 
extension, cost survey, centralized buying and 
the matter of transit cars, in the latter case 
an agreement having been made with the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion whereby the standard reconsignment rules 
are to be preserved intact; that reconsignment 
at the through rate is not to be restricted to a 
24-hour period as had been advocated, and that 
the $10 a day penalty on cars held for recon- 
signment is not to be restored. 

He pointed out that this is an age of pro- 
motion, which costs money, and that lumber 
will not sell itself; it has to be sold not only as 
lumber but as lumber against substitutes and 
species against species. We must push the 
products of our mills he declared. “We must 
advertise and circularize; we must make con- 
tacts which means frequent personal visits with 
customers in order to advise with them regard- 
ing their requirements, and we must make more 
calls on our mills in order better to co-ordinate 
their outputs with customers’ needs. Probably 
our business will not reach the ‘wise crack’ 
advertising stage of other industries, and we 
do not propose to conduct blindfolded tests 
ee the public of the merits of lum- 

r. 


Cut Prices Are the Curse 


_ Lumber distribution costs, he declared, had 
increased over a period of years and these 
costs must come out of the wholesale price 
just as fairly as the retailers’ selling prices 
must cover their costs. “The average 5 per- 
cent arrangement,” he.said, “or the prevailing 
average wholesale spread does not permit a 
living profit above costs.” Volume, he said, 
had been preached as a poison to be avoided, 
but cut prices are the curse. “The fallacy of 
seeking volume on the theory that it does not 
assume its proportionate overhead and risk or 
that the ‘50 cents a thousand is all velvet’ is 
supported by ample evidence,” he declared. 
“There has been a commendable tendency 
among wholesalers to get away from this un- 
Profitable volume and there is such a thing 
as making more net on a smaller volume. This 
net is what we seek. There is another side 
to this situation, however,” he pointed out; 
that is, “assuming that the total production 











Officers Elected 
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Wasnuincton, D. C., April 11.—At the 
closing session this afternoon, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—C. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio. 

First vice president—A. E. Lane, New 
York City. 

Second vice president—M. G. Truman, 
Chicago. 

Treasurer—O. N. Shepherd, New York 
City. 

Secretary-manager—W. W. Schupner. 
New York City. 





continues and our proportionate distribution 
remains only the same, and assuming further 
that we have reached, or will soon reach, the 
stage of ‘fewer but better wholesalers,’ is it 
not a fact that each wholesale unit will in the 
main handle a larger volume than heretofore 
even though the increase be slight?” 

Secretary Schupner declared that “we are 
striving to emphasize the cost of wholesale 
distribution and have reason to believe head- 
way is being made.” If the larger mills with 
their own selling organizations recognize their 
distribution costs are in line with ours, com- 
mensurate with all the risks assumed, and will 
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take that into consideration either in their 
competition, or their sales arrangements with 
us, and we also insist upon getting a profit 
above our costs on the production we handle, 
the matter of volume will be more easily 
solved.” 

The report of Treasurer Arthur E. Lane, of 
New York, showed finances to be in a satis- 
factory condition, with receipts of $115,000 and 
expenditures of $102,000. 


For the Arbitration Committee 


Chairman C. F. Kreamer, for the arbitration 
committee, declared the principle of arbitration 
had become an accomplished fact with the or- 
ganization and that he did not feel egotistical 
in saying that its experience could be of assis- 
tance to other organizations. The figures for 
the last year would show a slight decrease in 
the number of formal arbitrations handled, both 
through the New York and Seattle offices, but 
despite the decreased membership the feature 


elationships and Arbitration Are Leading Subjects at Annual 


is still a most important association activity. 

Mr. Kreamer pointed out that with the com- 
pulsory feature removed, there was a more 
pleasant regard among the members for the 
principle of arbitration. He stated, however, 
that some members were unnecessarily calling 
upon the association and cited the fact that 
where questions of grade and tally arise this 
is a matter which could be decided only upon 
an Official or agreed-upon inspection and then 
submitted to the arbitration committee. Also, 
where controversies arose on shortage disputes, 
this is a matter that is excluded from the work 
of the arbitration committee through the by- 
laws of the association. 

Mr. Kreamer declared that while the arbitra- 
tors have become expert in handling the various 
cases brought for their attention, there is 
still room for improvement. 

Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, was introduced 
as the father of the arbitration movement and 
one of its most earnest advocates in the whole- 
sale lumber industry, and spoke briefly, ex- 
pressing pleasure in the -fact that voluntary 
arbitration, which replaced compulsory arbitra- 
tion as an association policy, had proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. 


Describes Federal Trade Rules 

W. E. Humphrey, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, gave an interesting and informative 
address on the trade practice conference plan 
which has been adopted by the commission as 
the most effective way in which to deal with 
illegal and undesirable practices in business and 
in the industries of the country. He gave 
examples from the more than fifty trade prac- 
tice conferences that have been held, to show 
how they are conducted and how results are 
being obtained through this voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the industries with the commission. He 
said the present policy of the commission has 
been found to be the most effective way to 
abolish unfair practices, and that, these confer- 
ences offer opportunities for industries in co- 
operation with the commission to clean their 
own houses. At these conferences, represent- 
atives of the commission preside, but the in- 
dustries control, and action taken is purely 
voluntary. After showing how some of these 
conferences had successfully improved trade 
practices in a number of industries, Commis- 
sioner Humphrey explained the difference in 
the two groups of rules under which that body 
operates. One group covers rules affecting 
practices that by congressional enactment are 
illegal, the other rules that the commission has 
no legal power to enforce, but which are purely 
voluntary. There have been few exceptions to 
the observance of rules that have been volun- 
tarily adopted in the trade practice conferences. 
He said the commission’s purpose is to enforce 
the American policy of competition, which must 
be fair and within the limits of the law. 

The president announced the following reso- 
lutions committee: John I. Shafer, South 
Send, chairman; A. E. Cates, Toronto; Frank 
S. Davis, New York; J. A. Defaut, Chicago; 
F. S. Palmer, San Francisco; John C. Shep- 
herd, Charlotte; William Stirling, Pittsburgh; 
FE. J. Sturm, Buffalo. M. G. Wright, Philadel- 
phia, and Fred Holbrook, Springfield, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Probably never in the long and successful 
history of the association has an annual con- 
vention been so fraught with interest or a ses- 
sion so marked with the snap and vigor of 
constructive discussion as was Wednesday 
afternoon’s session. Convening promptly at 2 
o'clock, President Woodhead accepted from 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion a gavel made from longleaf yellow pine 
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112 years old, taken from the roof of the 
White House. He took occasion to refer to 
the long life and splendid quality of longleaf 
pine as represented in this sample, as strong 
and useful today as when put into the White 
House more than a century ago. He referred 
also to wooden beams that saw service in 
Westminster Abbey for 900 years and cypress 
doors in St. Peter’s Cathedral that have been 
in service 1,100 years, from all of which he 
drew the lesson that these wholesalers were 
selling a product of real merit of which they 
might well feel proud. 


Work of Legislation Committee 


Chairman C. N. Perrin stated that there seems 
to be an agreement among business leaders that 
there are sufficient laws on the statute books 
now to cover the needs of business and that 
the less legislation enacted the better it will 
be; and he thought this to be especially true 
so far as the wholesale lumber industry is con- 
cerned. “The problems and trade relations 
among the three branches of our industry,” he 
said, “are not within the scope of legislation 
and their solution depends upon the results of 
informal negotiations among branches of our 
industry.” 

His report spoke of the efforts made by the 
committee to secure an increased appropriation 
for the Forest Products Laboratory and then 
referred to the fact that while the committee 
holds iself in readiness to consider obnoxious 
legislation in any State, only two matters were 
referred to it this year, one bearing upon the lien 
law amendments in New Jersey and New York 
and the other being a proposed amendment to 
the New York labor law affecting the use of 
lumber for scaffolding purposes. The lien law 
amendments in New Jersey and New York, he 
said, were of particular interest to the whole- 
salers, and the New York members were asked 
to favor the amendments while the New Jersey 
members were asked to use their influence to 
prevent the adoption of amendments which 
would lessen the protection now afforded under 
an existing good law. 

The New York measure permitting the use 
of only fireproof lumber for scaffolding was 
shown to be so drastic in its purpose that it 
was killed in committee. 


Conditions Facing the Wholesaler 


lollowing this report came a general dis- 
cussion led by Arthur Lane, of New York, on 
what are the conditions facing the wholesaler ; 
what is he doing to meet them, and how can 
he best co-operate with mills and customers? 
Mr. Lane prefaced his talk with an extract 
from a long letter from a large lumber man- 
facturer who said that the wholesaler was an 
important link in the chain beginning at the 
timber in the forest and continuing through to 
the ultimate consumer and expressing the 
thought that the wholesaler was necessary to 
the proper marketing of lumber. Mr. Lane 
then mentioned a number of problems that 
needed discussion and in many cases correc- 
tion. First he mentioned cutting commis- 
sions, a practice that neither manufacturers nor 
retailers want and that the wholesalers who 
do not indulge in it would like to see abol- 
ished. Then he spoke of the menace of 
unwise credit extensions, saying that this makes 
trouble for the good, substantial retailer and 
that the wholesaler would endeavor to help 
the better class of dealers. He spoke of the 
difficulty experienced by retailers in obtaining 
definite shipping dates and decried the practice 
of wholesalers who take orders for lumber 
from certain mills, then make shipment from 
others. He mentioned the harm that comes 
from wholesalers who do business on a basis 
of about 3 percent profit while exhaustive 
studies have shown that the cost of doing 
business is no less than 8 percent. He then 
spoke of changes that have occurred in sales 


methods. Wholesalers used to buy blocks of 
stock outright from the manufacturers and 
sell them. Now the wholesaler acts as agent 


for the manufacturer and he thought the bet- 
ter job he does in that connection the better 


pay he will get. He thought it desirable for 
the wholesaler to select good mills, then give 
these mills the information and the service 
they should have in order that buyers could 
secure complete satisfaction. 

He said that the 570 members of the asso- 
ciation employ over two thousand salesmen, 
who represent the cream of salesmanship in 
the lumber industry, but he questioned if it 
was being applied in the right way. He 
decried a vacillating price policy on the part 
of the wholesaler and agreed with the sugges- 
tion made to members of a retail association 
to adopt the slogan, “That's my price; take it 
or leave it.” He said his own firm is working 
on that policy and although some _ business 
has been lost he believed it would be success- 
ful in the end. 

While the discussion from the floor follow- 
ing Mr. Lane’s talk was a little slow getting 
under way, it finally got up full steam and 
for two hours there was an animated ex- 
change of views that kept everybody keyed up 
to a high pitch of interest with no thought 
of anyone leaving the room. 

Four Cardinal Principles for Success 

C. A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, laid down 
four cardinal principles for success: buy 
right, pay promptly, sell right and collect 
promptly. He thought it the duty of the 
wholesaler to secure and maintain the con- 
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fidence of both his customer and the mill. 
He thought grade complaints should be in- 
vestigated by the wholesaler before reporting 
them to the mill. 

Nelson H. Walcott, Providence, R. I., dis- 
cussed the influence of large stocks of lumber 
held in distributing yards at eastern ports. 
Jecause the retail dealer can draw promptly 
from these stocks in small quantities, it no 
longer is necessary for him to place orders 
in advance for stocks and the wholesaler is 
being deprived of much of this business. The 
small dealer also has the same advantage as 
the larger and better financed dealer in that 
he can buy from these stocks at the same 
price and get immediate delivery. He also 
said cognizance will have to be taken of the 
competition from the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment, which will ship 40,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber to the eastern seaboard this year. Russia 
is nearer to that section than is the West Coast 
of the United States. 

H. W. Blanchard, Boston, said his firm will 
not cut commissions; that it makes a firm 
price and sticks to that price. 

F. A. Dudley, of Philadelphia, thought the 
wholesaler should spend more time at the 
mills, in order to render a better service both 
to the mills and to the lumber buyers. 

P. J. Feitner, of the Osceola Cypress Co., 
Osceola, Fla., a new member, thought there 


Ss 
was a lack of teamwork that should be over. 
come and that the association should purge 
itself of members who indulge in unethical 
practices. 

C. M. Troutner, of Richmond, Va., made 
plea for better co-operation not only from the 
manufacturers but from retailers. He thought 
the retailer who insists that the wholesaler 
shall not sell to contractors should patronize 
the wholesaler instead of going over his head 
to buy from the mills direct. 

Edward DeNike, secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Lumbermen’s Association, himself a re. 
tailer, added fire to the flame of discussion, 
when he described conditions as represented 
in the distributing yards and warehouses at 
Port Newark and the difficulties encountered 
by the legitimate, high class retail dealers of 
that State. This situation as described pre- 
sents a very real problem in connection with 
which retailers need the hearty co-operation 
of the wholesalers. Mr. DeNike was kept on 
his feet for some time answering a_ barrage 
of questions, this appearing to be the high- 
light of the entire discussion. 

Secretary Schupner took occasion to refer 
to the close and pleasant relationship existing 
between the Jersey retail association and the 
National-American. 

Harry J. Strong, of New York, said there 
has been much discussion of better co-opera- 
tion between wholesalers and manufacturers 
and wholesalers and retailers, but he thought 
there was great need for better co-operation 
between wholesalers and wholesalers and much 
room in that connection for an intensive edu- 
cative effort. 

Among others taking part in the discussion 


were Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; Fred S. 
Underhill, Philadelphia; Stanley Mauk, To- 
ledo; C. E. Kennedy, New York; R. T. 


Jones, Tonawanda; Gardiner I. Jones, Bos- 
ton. Because of lack of time, the president 
had to call a halt on this discussion to take up 
the next subject, handling credits. 


Report of Committee on Credits 


In his report, Chairman M. J. E. Hoban de- 
clared that during 1928 there was an estimated 
$700,000,000,000 worth of business done and 95 
percent of it on credit. He pointed out that 
because the bulk of the lumber business is done 
on credit, “the intelligent granting of credit 
is a most important function in our business.” 
He referred to the work of the association’s 
bureau of information and declared that while 
statements sent out are necessarily based on 
unbiased opinions taken from available facts, 
the members too often look for the bureau’s 
opinion without analyzing the facts. His re- 
port emphasized the importance of checking up 
on a prospect as to his own financial ability, 
the location in which he proposes to do busi- 
ness, whether it is already well served and if 
the customers in that particular territory are 
good or not. 

Mr. Hoban’s report cited a number of in- 
stances where failure resulted from not check- 
ing carefully enough on accounts receivable and 
also in examining the relation of cash on hand 
to current liabilities. The relation of fixed 
assets to the total annual business was another 
thing to be considered. “Giving too large a 
line of credit is one of our greatest sins,” he 
said. “We run across this situation almost 
daily. Many wholesalers have been carrying 
accounts out of all pronortion to warranted 
lines. The only way to minimize losses is to 
keep the lines within reason. The best operated 
insurance companies, no matter how big, rein- 
sure their big risks. * * * We must get 
a new point of view on credits. We must be 
in the state of mind when we give credits 
that we have no mental reservation about the 
payment of the account. Too often we take 
on a risk, hoping the account will be paid and 
knowing well we are taking a chance, simply 
because we see an apparent profit. One of 
the surest ways to keep losses at a minimum 
is to make prompt collection. Slackness in 
collections is simply extending time to your 
poorest risks. The good ones pay promptly; 
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besides minimizing your chance for loss you 
increase your capital turnover.” ; 

This in ‘turn developed another interesting 
discussion from the floor, indicating the im- 
portance of this subject of credits and the 
yital part they play in the business of the 
wholesaler. Tying in with the subject was a 
brief report by M. G. Truman, of Chicago, on 
the national wholesale distribution conference 
recently held in Washington, the official re- 
port of which has not yet been published. 

D. Theodore Kelly, association counsel, 
priefly discussed the question, “Can whole- 
salers make a service charge for renewing 
notes?”, in which he brought out some inter- 
esting phases of the laws in several States 
covering this question, which make it necessary 
for wholesalers to exercise due care and dis- 
cretion in connection with this procedure. 

At this point the discussion reverted to the 
problems of the wholesaler and Harry J. 
Strong again stressed the importance of better 
co-operation between the wholesalers and 
suggested the appointment of a committee to 
make a study of this question. The president 
announced that the matter would be considered 
by the directors and some action taken. 

Relationship With Manufacturers 

W. H. Schuette, of Pittsburgh, chairman of 
a joint sub-committee on negotiations with 
manufacturers, reported definite progress hav- 
ing been made. In this connection he quoted 
from editorials from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and other trade papers discussing the 


proper relationship between the various 
branches. 

Chairman Schuette first referred to the 
fact that a year ago the committee on manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ relationship had 
formulated a standard of practice covering rec- 
ognition of the importance of the wholesalers 
to the industry, defining a wholesaler and the 
territory he should cover, made recommenda- 
tions to manufacturers who have their own 
selling organizations, and outlined standards 
that will be helpful to those that distribute 
through the wholesaler. This standard of prac- 
tice, Chairman Schuette reported, was given 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for its approval at its last annual con- 
vention, but this organization decided to sub- 
mit the proposals to the regional manufactur- 
ers’ associations, no definite action being taken 
by the convention. 

This, of course, Chairman Schuette said, 
meant that a considerable amount of time 
would be consumed before all the regional 
associations could be heard from and, as a 
matter of fact, only three—the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association — have 
acted favorably on the recommendations. The 
committee had been advised, however, that 
other organizations are favorably inclined, lead- 
ing it to believe that before long sufficient ac- 
ceptances will have been obtained toward fur- 
ther action by the joint subcommittee. 

Last on the afternoon program was a word 


from visiting manufacturers’ representatives. 
John A. Hemphill, general manager of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., said 
the policy of his company has been to devote 
its major efforts to making good lumber, pre- 
paring it for proper shipment and letting the 
merchandising be done by the wholesalers. He 
agreed that the principal function of the man- 
ufacturer is to make good lumber, while that 
of the wholesaler is essentially to properly 
merchandise this lumber. His company main- 
tains a contact man who keeps in touch with 
the wholesalers and assists them in any way 
possible, and inquiries developed through its 
advertising are referred to the wholesalers in 
the territories from which the inquiries come. 


C. R. Mason, secretary of the Roofer Manu- 
facturers’ Club, said he felt that when he was 
among wholesalers he was among friends and 
that the members of his organization market 
their products practically 100 percent through 
wholesalers. He suggested that in order for 
highest standards to be maintained, the organ- 
izations should have smaller front doors and 
wider back doors. 


Theodore Sparks, of Winnipeg, Man., said 
that in Canada his company sells 100 percent 
through wholesalers, but that in the United 
States he had found some difficulty in making 
proper connections, a condition which he hoped 
eventually to correct. 

Gilbert Hume, secretary, brought greetings 
from the North Carolina Pine Association, 
which brought the session to a close. 


Eleventh Southern Forestry Congress 


Increase Noted in Public Recognition of Forestry Problems—Putting Forest Land to 
Profitable Use Is Major Task—Taxation Stressed as Potent Factor 


New Orveans, La., April 8.—Close to 500 
delegates were in attendance as President B. 
F. Smith of the Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La., sounded the keynote in the opening 
address of the eleventh annual session of the 
Southern Forestry Congress here today. The 
meeting was said to be one of the largest held 
by the organization. President Smith sum- 
marized the organization’s accomplishments— 
referring to awakening interest in the South’s 
ability to grow trees, legislative recognition, 
and favorable reaction among civic and busi- 
ness leaders—and paid tribute to its founders. 
He declared the increasing development of the 
South, both in scope and rapidity, will be gaged 
by the economical accessibility of building ma- 
terial, of which there is none better than wood. 

’. K. Irion, conservation commissioner, 
spoke briefly concerning fire protection accom- 
plishments in Louisiana. 

Much progress has been accomplished in the 
South due to the Forestry Congress, declared 
Robert Y. Stuart, forester, U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice. The forest land of the South will play 
a vital part in its future progress, he asserted. 
There are 200,000,000 acres of actual or poten- 
tial forest land in 16 southern States and 
whether this land will support life is of consid- 
erable moment to the United States over a 
period of years. Other declarations were: 
“What must be done is to determine what lands 
are primarily suited for forests and what for 
farms. . . . We must convince individual own- 
ers and their communities that land eminently 
suited for forest growing is not suited for any- 
thing else. . . . The control of fire is related 
to the interest the land owner will retain in 
his holdings. . The national Government 
hasn't gone as far as it should in fire protec- 
tion, nor thas the individual State. . . . The 
Private owner will never meet the forest prob- 
lem, but the public must go in at least suffi- 
ciently to give encouragement to owners.” Mr. 
Stuart declared the leadership influence of pub- 
lic forest lands everywhere is needed, as are 
also sound tax laws. 


Speaking on taxes, P. N. Howell of the 
Dantzler Lumber Co. and the Southern Paper 
Co., Moss Point, Miss., said in part: 

Tax income reductions when timber is cut 
are offset by increasing charges on denuded 
lands instead of new revenue sources being 
found. Some officials are “down” on com- 
panies: because of excessive denudation, past 
instructions to crews to “cut everything” for 
fear of taxes having provoked taxing officials. 
Attempts to get forestry laws in Mississippi 
had been blocked by lobbyists of interests not 
wishing their operations “interfered’’ with. We 
can not get away from the fact—we have mil- 
lions of acres of denuded lands which will 
become an economic liability instead of an 
asset, not only to the owner, but to the nation 
and State unless a system of forest taxation 
can be worked out that will so reduce carry- 
ing charges on such lands as to render it not 
only possible, but profitable for the owner to 
hold, expend money, and grow timber thereon. 
The vast majority of these lands is unfit for 
the production of anything except timber. 

Fred Rogers Fairchild, Yale University, 
spoke of the work of the United States forest 
taxation inquiry, of which he is director. Se- 
lection of regions and detailed steps taken in 
gathering material were narrated, the sections 
being named as subjected to investigation dur- 
ing the last three years. He said immediate 
results cannot be anticipated; reforms in tax- 
ation come slowly. 


Why Denudation Is Accelerated 


Many counties assess standing timber too 
high, accelerating denudation, declared R. W. 
Wier of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex. Assessments on cut-over lands 
in many cases are greater than cash values. 
Timber tracts are found principally in “poor” 
counties having no high land values and the 
modern tendency to over-spend forces high as- 
sessments. ‘Does any sound thinking individ- 
ual believe that the purchase of denuded land 
for the regrowing of a crop is a sound eco- 
nomic investment?” Mr. Wier asked. 

Assuming that your land valuation is $5 an 
acre today, said Mr. Wier, and you have no 


taxes and no expenses, at the end of 42 years 
at 6 percent on your original investment you 
would have an investment of $60. 

Today the owner must pay taxes, and to 
illustrate how the cost pyramids: The rate in 
one county in Texas is $4.099. The assess- 
ment is $8, and has been for years. This rate 
was 60 percent more than its reasonable cash 
value. That has the effect of making your tax 
rate $6.56 per $100. Your money is worth 6 
percent and this with your tax of $6.56 makes 
your investment double in a little less than 
six years. Five dollars is the lowest at 
which any of our land is assessed. Thus at 
the end of 36 years this land per acre would 
represent a cost of $320, the interest and 
taxes being compounded. Mr. Wier stated his 
conclusion had been that as a business propo- 
sition no one could hold land that had no sub- 
stantial stand of young timber on it. If the 
tax imposed is too high, the owner will per- 
mit it to lapse to the State, and the local 
governments will lose the revenue, so it would 
seem more logical to accept a smaller return 
that denuded land owners can pay. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Forest growing is a long time business and 
must be encouraged by Federal and State gov- 
ernments, and until this is done private capital 
will not invest in it. Private capital does not 
invest where tax laws are unfavorable. So 
declared Henry E, Hardtner, of the Urania 
Lumber Co., Urania, La., chairman at the 
Thursday afternoon session. Mr. Hardtner, a 
pioneer in reforestation, spoke from experi- 


‘ence with an 80,000-acre tract at Urania. He 


declared that a fixed land assessment with a 
severance tax on timber when cut, the counties 
to be repaid their tax income losses from the 
forest severance taxes, is essential to the move- 
ment. 

Carl Speh, of the Naval Stores Institute, as- 
serted that the capital needed for reforestation 
work is now absorbed in the more profitable 
fields of manufacturing. Any enterprise must 
be shown to be advantageous over a long period 
of years to attract capital. 

W. Goodrich Jones, Waco, Tex., criticized 
the lumber industry for the use of skidders and 
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other modern machinery and the clean sweep 
of their cutting that left desolate fields. He 
asserted that tax exemption should not be 
granted. 

Prompt response came from Mr. Heller, 
Texas lumberman, who asserted that skidders 
and all modern appliances were used in order 
to keep a jump ahead of the tax collector, and 
unjust taxes. If the lumbermen did not use 
these appliances they would very soon not be 
able to meet the current lumber market. When- 
ever the public is ready to work with the lum- 
berman, they will change methods for the bet- 
ter. 

Mr. Hardtner said leaving young trees -was 
dangerous because assessors levied more taxes; 
that he had been charged $50,000 in back taxes 
because he left young trees and took care of 
the forest tract. The lumberman leaving the 
saplings is liable to be penalized under pres- 
ent methods. Some of the denuded lands in 
east Texas. wouldn’t be accepted by him as a 
gift if reforesting were compulsory as it would 
cost $6 an acre. 


Progress of Forestry in Several States 

In Alabama, according to Page S. Bunker, 
State forester, a contract forest law has been 
obtained that exempts growing timber but con- 
tinues the assessment on the lands. Roy L. 
Hogue, Mississippi forester, outlined a for- 
estry law planned there. He said the contract 
law has not generally been successful. Prog- 
ress of forestry in Texas was outlined by E. 
O. Siecke, director of the State service. Com- 
panies are taking more interest in cut-over 
lands, and are beginning to study how to get 
their logging and manufacturing operations on 
a permanent basis. S. W. Greene outlined the 
results of a cattle grazing test conducted at 
the Coastal Plains Experiment Station, Mc- 
Neill, Miss. He gave the reasons cattle owners 
burned the range. Personal experiences in 
reforesting land were told by James Fowler, 
Soperton, Ga. He heartily endorsed tractor 
work for fire lines. 

L. D. Gilbert, Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Texarkana, Tex., reported that his company 
is grazing its east Texas lands and it did not 
interfere with the timber. He stressed the 
need for public co-operation. He said Mr. 
Jones’ point was right to a certain extent 
but logging operations were forced by assess- 
ments and taxes. The lumbermen, he asserted, 
are more interested than anyone else in provid- 
ing more timber. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Importance of farm woodlots South was out- 
lined by F. W. Besley, Maryland State for- 
ester, at the Friday morning session. Proba- 
bly 54 percent of the 350,000,000 acres classed 
as forest land in fifteen southern States can 
be considered best suited for growing timber, 
he said. He cited the attempts of lumber com- 
panies to people their denuded lands several 
years ago as an example of the fallacy of con- 
version where there is no need for additional 
farm land. 

Values of woodlot products have increased 
70 percent since pre-war periods as compared 
to 25 percent on other farm products, said W. 
R. Mattoon, extension forester of the United 
States Forest Service. The timber grower 
should determine what the market demands, 
and grow quality. Right use of ax and saw is 
important in woods management. 

With only half the farm labor South used 
in farming, utilization of woodlands will afford 
a year-round return, said R. W. Graeber, ex- 
tension forester of the North Carolina State 
College. He reviewed methods of farm tim- 
ber sale, pointing to defects. 


Results of Hardwood Tests 


Results shown in hardwood tests were de- 
tailed by John R. Thistlethwaite, of Opelousas, 
La. He assumed 120 dominant trees to the 
acre for final stand with sawmill age at 40 to 
45 years from seed. Accelerated growth from 
release by thinning was estimated at one-third 
of the gain of .32 to .35 inches in diameter a 


year, varying with species. Said Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite: 

It seems entirely reasonable to anticipate an 
average diameter of about 20 inches at 40 to 
45 years old in improved stands and two or 
three inches less unimproved. The _ indica- 
tions are that the trees at that size will con- 
tain from 12 to 32 feet of stem suitable for 
lumber logs, averaging about 24 feet possibly, 
and in addition about two cross-tie cuts on 
the average. Obviously the quality and kind 
of timber can be controlled by improvement 
work as well as the rate of growth. 

On this basis it does not seem out of reason 
to consider this thinned plot or any similarly 
stocked stand on a like site, and roughly im- 
proved, as capable of producing at least 500 
board feet an acre a year exclusive of by- 
products and thinnings. This is the mixed 
oak and hardwood ridge type of timber on 
loamy land, subject to only shallow and tem- 
porary overflow. 

Results of the Louisiana hardwood study, 
said G. H, Lentz, Syracuse University, dis- 
closed that large tracts are controlled by saw- 
mill operators. Less than 5 percent of oper- 
ators are applying forestry methods in logging, 
and a study to determine the lowest practical 
size possibly cut at a profit should be made. 

Practical results from selective logging on 
23,000 acres of hardwood in northeast Mis- 
sissippi were told by George T. Houston, of 
Houston Bros., Memphis, Tenn. A cruise in 
1893 disclosed a heavy stand of matured tim- 
ber deteriorating in quality and value. Se- 
lected crews were sent in to log 30-inch and 
better of desired species. Careful falling was 
practiced, dead trees cleaned, no trees left hung 
up, slash, top and refuse burned on rainy days 
when logging was prevented, and privilege of 
range extended which established friendly rela- 
tions with settlers. The second cutting took 
from 24 inches up and the third from 16 inches 
up. A caretaker was put in from 1905 to 1920, 
at which time operations were resumed with 
two band mills drawing their principal timber 
supply from the tract. These operations in- 
curred extra expense on the operator but the 
lands were subject to reasonable taxation. 

Well known facts on the necessity of forests 
were reviewed by Senator Joseph FE. Ransdeil 
of Louisiana. He referred to the decline of 
Palestine, China, parts of Spain and other 
regions due to denudation. “I recently traveled 
35 miles by highway in western Louisiana and 
saw a million ghosts—nothing but burned cut- 
over lands. How the owners can reforest, I 
don’t know. If they can not, it is the duty of 
the Federal or State government to take lands 
over and raise trees, which are the only things 
that can be produced there. We have enough 
farm land—don’t clear any more.” The sen- 
ator referred to the pioneer work of Henry 
Hardtner and paid a tribute to the late Col. 
W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. 


Officers Elected 


At the closing session Friday afternoon, 
George T. Houston, of Houston Bros., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was elected president, succeeding 
B. F. Smith, of Elizabeth, La. Memphis was 
selected as the 1930 meeting place. Other offi- 
cers named included: 

Vice president—F. F. Allison, of Alabama. 

Executive committee chairman—Henry E. 
Hardtner, Urania, La. (re-elected). 

Secretary—R. S. Maddox, Tennessee State 
forester. 

Assistant Secretary—H. B. Phillips, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

D. R. Brewster opened the session with an 
outline of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association’s work, particularly of the hard- 
wood study in the South. “The southern hard- 
wood problem,” he asserted, “is more critical 
than any other timber growing problem. We 
must start now in selective cutting to insure 
a residue of growing stocks to meet future 
needs.” 

H. D. Cook, Gainesville, Fla., declared that 
the naval stores industry needs lower costs that 
will come with reforesting. 

In planning to grow timber for a sawmill, 


said L. R. Wilcoxon, of Crossett Lumber Co, 
Crossett, Ark., the operator should realize 2 
steady and adequate supply of logs must al- 
ways be on hand. Little mills operating be. 
hind big mills on second growth timber pro- 
duce about 50 percent of the total southern 
pine production. Seed trees will provide a cyt 
40 to 50 years hence; therefore all trees below 
15 inches are left as the basis for the next 
cut. The use of cut-to-length stock, which js 
increasing, will make second growth pay divyi- 
dends. Mr. Wilcoxon produced a table show- 
ing values of 10 to 14-inch trees now compared 
to 10 and 20 years hence. 

Southern pine stands grown since the open- 
ing of the Civil War are furnishing timber to 
more than 5,000 small mills operating in the 
territory and producing half that on the mar- 
ket today, said William L. Hall, of Hall, 
Kellogg & Co., Hot Springs, Ark. Ten years 
ago prediction was made that 90 percent of big 
mills operating then would close down for lack 
of timber within ten years; today a larger per- 
centage than indicated is operating. The de- 
nuded pine lands area has not increased since 
1920, due to forest gains on abandoned farm 
lands and denuded tracts. Mr. Hall summar- 
ized the big versus small mill operation and 
classified land ownership. 

Work of the Forest Products Laboratory 
and the relation of science to the future mar- 
ket for wood products were outlined by Carlile 
P. Winslow, its director, who declared that 
the valuation of timber will be predicated to 
some extent on the costs of competitive mate- 
rials and further development through research 
of new outlets. Better utilization of the tree 
and lumber standardized in every quality are 
being sought. Pulpwood uses, discovered by 
chemists, opened important channels and white 
paper, now developed to a semi-commercial 
point in experimentation, may reach a com- 
mercial basis within the year. The future of 
the wood products industry rests to a large 
degree with scientists. “Make the public feel 
there is something in forestry they'll want,” 
he urged, “and have the facts ready.” 


Resolutions Adopted 

Resolutions adopted included : 

Favoring early initiation of an adequate 
program of forest research by the Forest 
Service and co-operating agencies dealing with 
the technical forestry problems of the hard- 
wood States of the lower Mississippi Valley 
and Gulf coast regions. 

That governors of States, State legislatures 
and members of Congress be urged to provide 
adequate legislative and financial support for 
the 214,000,000 acres of forest lands. 

Expressions of regret at the death of the 
late Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., and of James Garvin Peters, 
United States Forest Service. 7 

Commending efforts being made by State, 
Federal and other agencies to bring about bet- 
ter methods for handling farm woodlands 
through education, demonstration, and other 
means, and urging increased support for 
same; and demanding an equitable readjust- 
ment of the tax burden on forest growing 
lands. 


Visit to Bogalusa 


Reforested tracts of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. adjacent to Bogalusa were inspected 
by approximately 200 delegates to the Southern 
Forestry Congress, who were shown through 
planted areas amounting to 24,000 acres as well 
as tracts where logging operations were gaged 
to provide a new crop of timber. J. K. John- 
son, forester for the lumber company, was in 
charge of the arrangements. Following the 
tour, the delegates were guests of the company 
for luncheon at the Pine Tree Inn, afterwards 
inspecting the town. D. T. Cushing, general 
manager of the company, presided at the lunch- 
eon. Speakers included Congressman Bolivar 
C. Kemp, W. G. Tyler, of Virginia, a former 
president of the congress, and L. Marckworth, 
of Louisiana State University. A trip through 
the Great Southern plant was cancelled because 
of lack of time, 
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Texans Begin Forty-third Annual Convention 


Convention Speakers Point to Progress Made in Retail Association Activities— 
Line-Yard Dealers’ Organization Holds Conference 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Waco, Tex., April 9—Waco is host to the 
forty-third annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, beginning this aft- 
ernoon and continuing until Thursday. Local 
lumbermen have worked marvels of organiza- 
tion and preparation. Texans are appearing 
in unprecedented number even for this con- 
vention which has always attracted large num- 
bers of lumbermen. 

The convention, of which a more detailed 
report will be published next week, was called 
to order promptly by President John E. Hill, 
of Amarillo. Following convention singing 
under the direction of Clyde Garrett, and an 
invocation by Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, Presi- 
dent Hill introduced W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, 
as one of the few, if not the only, survivor of 
the meeting that first organized the associa- 
tion. Mr. Brazelton, in welcoming the visitors, 
recounted some early history of Texas retail- 
ing. J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, the veteran 
who is the playboy of the association, in mak- 
ing response, told a number of stories at the 
expense of prominent members. 

President Hill, in the course of his address, 
paid tribute to the men with whom his official 
duties had brought him into contact. He men- 
tioned the progress of the campaign of ac- 
quaintance and fellowship and spoke of the 
efforts to create respect for the industry and 
to bring services to a higher plane. Educa- 
tional undertakings to qualify dealers better to 
serve the public have been fostered. It is neces- 
sary that lumbermen carry the species of lum- 
ber and other materials needed by customers, 
but it is to the interest of Texas retailers espe- 
cially to foster the use and sale of lumber and 
especially of lumber produced in Texas and 
neighboring States. An effort has been made 
to check over financing of home building in 
- to protect both the industry and the pub- 
ic. 

The president paid tribute to a number of 
members and especially to E. P. Hunter, of 
Waco, in promoting the first lumbermen’s short 
course at the Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College last February, which was attended 
by two hundred lumbermen. President Hill 
closed with the hope that the work of making 
home ownership popular should be continued. 

R. G. Hyett, assistant secretary and traffic 
manager, then presented the report of Treas- 


urer N. C. Hoyt and his own report. He made’ 


a detailed statement of the year’s activities, 
mentioning legislative matters, improvement of 
farm building design, proposed changes in lien 
law and many other matters of practical detail. 

J. M. Rockwell then reported for the lum- 
bermen’s underwriters that more than $16,000,- 
000 in insurance is now in force. About eighty- 
five cents out of each dollar of premium col- 
lected last year will be returned in dividends. 
In twenty-eight years of its existence, the com- 
pany has returned some $3,000,000 in dividends. 
Mr. Rockwell named over the founders of the 
insurance company and stated that all but Mr. 
Brazelton and he had passed on. At his sug- 
gestion, the convention stood in memory of 
these men. 

Secretary J. C. Dionne then spoke on the 
subject of keeping up with the big parade. 
With his usual running fire of witty stories, 
Secretary Dionne paid tribute to President Hill 
and Secretary Woods, of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Assistant Secre- 
tary Hyett. He mentioned the importance of 
the work done by the Texas A. & M. College. 
He then stated that while much progress has 
been made, the fact is that leaders of the lum- 
ber industry are not using the imagination and 


Nore: A full report of the annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas will appear in the April 
20 issue of the AmertcaNn LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 





merchandising skill that is being employed by 
leaders in other industries. 

FE. P. Hunter announced the extensive en- 
tertainment prepared for the visitors, and R. 
W. Wier was introduced. Mr. Wier stated 
that manufacturers are studying retail interests 
and are prepared to co-operate with them. 

The final number of the afternoon session 
was an inspirational address on personality, by 
P. W. Combs, advertising manager of the 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York. By 
means of charts, he explained the value of per- 





E. P. HUNTER, 
Waco, Tex.; 
Chairman Executive 
Committee 


J. E. HILL, 
Amarillo, Tex.; 


President of 
Association 


sonality as a great advertising force and good 
and bad ways of putting it into action. 

President Hill appointed the following com- 
mittees : 

Nominations—J. M. Rockwell, Houston; J. 
Lee Johnson, Fort Worth; W. B. Brazelton, 
Waco; F. E. Craigin, Midland; Hugh Hawley, 
Dallas; J. B. Coe, Amarillo; R. E. Wadley, 
Houston; Tom Griffiths, Dallas; U. S. Pfeuffer, 
New Braunfels, and Albert Steves, jr., San 
Antonio. 

Committee on next convention city—J. R. 
Woodson, Caldwell; R. E. Wooldridge, 
Gainesville; U. S. Pfeuffer, New Braunfels. 

Committee on memorials—George C. 
Vaughan, San Antonio; Sam McCarroll, San 
Angelo; and R. M. Williamson, Dallas. 

Resolutions committee—G. H. Zimmerman, 
Waco; Roy P. Jeter, Cameron; H. W. Gal- 
braith, Amarillo; J. R. Drake, Austin, and 
Tom Spencer, Houston. 


William Cameron & Co. have taken a prom- 
inent part in the entertainment. It has been 
serving luncheon to all visitors to its wholesale 
plant and on Monday entertained the entire 
Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation at noon at this plant. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Waco, Tex., April 10—At the Wednesday 
morning session, Joe Paddock, representing the 
Southern Pine Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presented 

President Hill with a White House gavel. 


R. G. Hyett of Houston, reported that the 
Texas association has 1,156 members. 

President Hill read telegrams inviting next 
year’s meeting to Dallas and also to San An- 
tonio. George C. Vaughan, of San Antonio, 
then spoke briefly and mentioned his admira- 
tion of the growth of Waco. He recalled some 
of the earlier history of Texas lumbering and 
paid tribute to the great services of J. M. 
Rockwell through the lumbermen’s underwrit- 
ers. 

Paul Haines, of Waco, agricultural manager 
of the local chamber of commerce, then made 
one of the striking and valuable. addresses of 
the convention, on the subject of better farm 
buildings. He confined his statements to the 
matter of making buildings rat and weevil 
proof. He stated that a sum of $50,000,000 is 
lost to Texas farmers annually through the 
destructiveness of these pests. Lumbermen 
must take their share of the blame for this 
loss, for they have sold buildings without tell- 
ing the farmers how to use the materials prop- 
erly. 

In one county it was found that because of 
insufficient storage space and lack of protec- 
tion against pests, farmers were selling feed 
in the fall and later were buying feed at twice 
the price gotten. This one county was losing 
half a million dollars a year. The speaker 
stated that one of the hardest jobs in meeting 
the situation was getting local lumbermen to- 
gether. The farmers are easily persuaded by 
the fact that the movement is for their good 
and not merely a plan to sell lumber. By 
means of charts, the speaker showed simple 
ways of repairing old buildings or building new 
ones proof against rats and permitting fumi- 
gation against weevil. 

Secretary E. E. Woods, of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., 
in his address, commented upon the joint inter- 
ests of his own and the Texas association. 
Marked changes have appeared in association 
work. President Hoover says business is pass- 
ing through a period of individualism into an 
association era. Association work is changing; 
it is becoming more scientific as well as more 
practical. Fact finding has become important. 
Traffic work and plan service and similar un- 
dertakings are coming to the front. There are 
some things an association can not do, such as 
correct individual grievances or deal with 
prices. The biggest problems in association 
work are local problems. The speaker com- 
mended the work of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and stated that its ad- 
vertising and research are almost revolution- 
izing the lumber industry. The Southern Pine 
Association has made a big forward step in 
adopting the moisture content rule. The mod- 
ernization bureau came into being in recogni- 
tion of the fact that three out of five houses 
need added refinements. There seems to be a 
direct relation between home building and satis- 
factory home life. This fact gives lumber- 
men a power and a responsibility. The speaker 
concluded by urging the members to persuade 
500 non-members in Texas to join. 

Roy Gaither, of Altus, Okla., then made a 
thoughtful address on the essential qualities of 
a good retail lumberman. He made a careful 
analysis of the personal qualifications, both 
moral and economic, and drew a picture of 
the ideal dealer as a community builder and 
profit-maker. He fortified his conclusions by 
quotations from, prominent business men from 
many parts of the country. 

The convention was again invited to a buffet 
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National 
Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, U. 8. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., up to and including May 4, 
1929, for all the merchantable dead timber, 
standing or down, and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on an 
area embracing about 3,000 acres on the 
watershed of Irish Creek, Rockbridge 
County, Natural Bridge National Forest, 
Virginia, estimated to be 2,221 M bd. ft., 
log scale, of chestnut, white, red, chestnut 
and mixed oak, white and yellow pine, pop- 
lar, hemlock, and other species sawtimber, 
12,611 oak cross ties, 660 tons of chestnut 
oak and 73 tons of hemlock tanbark, 3,558 
cords of chestnut extractwood, and 9,399 
locust posts, or the equivalent in locust 
cordwood, more or less. No bid of less than 
$7.50 per M. bd. ft. for white pine, $7.00 per 
M bd. ft. for poplar, $6.50 per M bd. ft. 
for red and white oak, $4.75 per M bd. ft. 
for chestnut oak, $4.00 per M bd. ft. for 
mixed oak, $3.00 per M bd. ft. for yellow 
pine, and T5c per M bd, ft. for chestnut 
hemlock and other species sawtimber, 50c 
per cord of 160 cubic feet for chestnut ex- 
tractwood, $3.00 per cord of 128 cubic feet 
for locust cordwood, $2.00 per ton of 2,240 
Ibs. for oak and hemlock tanbark, 10c each 
for oak cross ties and 5c each for locust 
posts, will be considered, and in addition, 
to provide for silvical improvements, a de- 
posit of 25c per M bd. ft. actual cut of all 
species of sawtimber, as determined by the 
Forest Officer, will be made to the Coop- 
erative Fund, Forest Service, when called 
for by the Forest Supervisor. One thou- 
sand dollars must be deposited with each 
bid, to be applied on the purchase price, 
refunded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to the conditions of 
sale. The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved 3efore bids are submitted, full 
information concerning the timber, the con- 
ditions of sale and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the Forest Super- 
visor, Lynchburg, Virginia. 














THE LANGE ECONOMY 
GLASS 
EDGER 
> 





The Lange 
ECONOMY 


for your 
shop b h 


$55 OO Less 
With Rete giunes = 


Does Superior Work 


EVEN an inexperienced workman can turn 
out quality work on a Lange Glass Edger, 
pieSns, smoothing and polishing the edges and 

evels of plate glass for lumber yards, planing 
mills, sash and oor factories, etc. Thousands 
of Lange Glass Edgers are in use turning out 
highest grade work on all kinds of plate glass 
for every purpose. Our catalog gives the com- 
plete story of Lange Machines, their construc- 
tion, operation and advantages. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today. Learn how a Lange 
Edger will prove of benefit for YOU. ORDER 
your Supplies from Lange. INSTRUCTION 
BOOK with each Lange Machine. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 











Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Send us your complete catalog of Lange Glass Edgers 


and full information about Glass Shop Tools and 
Supplies, per your offer in American Lumberman. 


Sa ...-. State pono: 




















luncheon at the William Cameron & Co. whole- 
sale plant this noon. 


Texas Line Vand disseditlen Annual 


Waco, Tex., April 8—The Texas Line Yard 
Retail Dealers’ Association held its annual 
meeting, according to custom, on the day be- 
fore the opening of the convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas. President J. 
Lee Johnson, Jr., of Ft. Worth, presided. 

As is the custom, much of the time was 
given over to an informal discussion of mer- 
chandising problems which affect line yard 
operation especially. 

Frank Watson, secretary of the Associated 
General Contractors of Texas, in an address 
presented the desirability of co-operative effort 
in handling the matter of credits. 


Lumbermen’s 


Instructive Address on Spruce 


New York, April 8.—Temple Tweedy, new 
president of the Nylta Club, gave the members 
a pleasant surprise last Friday night. The reg- 
ular speaker of the evening had cancelled his 
appointment and it fell upon Mr. Tweedy to 
deliver the address. 

He chose “Spruce” 
as his subject and the 
result was one of the 
most instructive talks 
the club has had _ all 
season. Mr. Tweedy, 
a salesman for the 
Plunkett-Webster Co., 
has studied spruce from 











TEMPLE TWEEDY, 
New York City; 
President Nylta Club 





all angles. He told of 
the manufacture, the 
methods of identifying 
the wood, and _ closed 
with some new angles 
on salesmanship. He 
described sizes and told 
for what each is used. 
_ Mr. Tweedy is a graduate of the Yale Forest 
School, where he studied under Prof. Samuel 
Record, one of Nylta’s regular lecturers. 


Wood Preservation Is Club Topic 


SHREVEPORT, La., April 8.—Wood preserva- 
tion was discussed at last week’s meeting of 
the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club by, William 
Steen, manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
here, and the reforestation of cut-over lands 
was the subject of a paper read by W. A. 
Anderson, president of the Shreveport Lum- 
ber Co. 

Mr. Steen in his talk said in part: 

In the matter of wood preservation we are 
simply trying to inoculate the trees of the 
present day with the sap of pre-historic trees 
that has come down to us in the shape of coal 
tar, which is extracted from coal, and the 
principal ingredient of wood-preserving sub- 
stances we use is a by-product taken from 
coal tar; in fact it has become one of the 
important extracts from this _ pre-historic 
forest growth, which we now find in the shape 


of coal. 
@Saeenaeaeeaaaae 


Talk on Mill Type Construction 


Co_umsus, Onto, April 8.—Fred J. West- 
over, building code expert of Indianapolis and 
an engineer of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spoke on “Mill Type Con- 
struction and Building Codes” in the extension 
course on lumber education being given by 
the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Colum- 
bus, April 5, at the Neil House. The lecture 





LL 

H. W. Galbraith spoke on the opportunities 
for effective group advertising of various kinds 
and presented a tentative outline for such 
publicity. 

Following the reports of various committees 
and the introduction of a number of Visiting 
manufacturers, the association elected the fol- 
lowing officers for next year: 

President—Webster McEvoy, South Texas 
Lumber Co., Houston. 

First vice president—J. E. Hill, Panhandle 
Lumber Co., Amarillo. 

Second vice president—Curtis Vaughan, 
Alamo Lumber Co., San Antonio. 

Secretary—G. H. Zimmerman, William 
Cameron & Co., Waco. 

Treasurer—P. E. Turner, Turner Lumber 
Co., Houston. 


Club Activities 


was the sixth in a series of twelve talks on 
subjects pertaining to lumber and its uses. 

The speaker used a number of charts to 
show the good and bad features of mill con- 
struction and showed how the contractor and 
builder can easily avoid the bad features. He 
demonstrated the fire-resisting qualities of mill 
type construction and the best methods of using 
the construction in various sorts of building. 
He also demonstrated how building regulation 
departments in various cities had been won 
over to mill-type construction in previously re- 
stricted fire districts. 


Guests of Indianapolis Dealers 


Lovuisvitte, Ky., April 8.—About twenty- 
five members of the Louisville Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Club went to Indianapolis on April 
6 to attend the Lumber Day arrangements at 
the Indianapolis Home Show as guests of the 
Indianapolis lumbermen, who were guests of 
the Louisville men at the February home show 
in Louisville. The trip was made with a char- 
tered car over the interurban line, leaving here 
at 9 a. m. and returning at 1:30 a. m. the 
next morning. The Louisville men were guests 
at a banquet arranged at the Columbia Club, 
and reported a very enjoyable trip, with the 
Indiana boys proving wonderful hosts. 


Discuss Log Rates 


EvaNnsviL_e, Inp., April 10—At the monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
last night Frank C. Storton presided. A mo- 
tion made by Dan Wertz to the effect that the 
river and rail committee of the club write to 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
and urge a flat rate on logs over the railroads 
into Evansville and other points was carried. 
The committee will also communicate with 
lumbermen’s clubs in St. Louis, Memphis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Nashville and Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the subject. 

The question of the annual outing of the 
club was postponed until the next meeting, 
which will be held May 14, at which time the 
entertainment committee will make a report 
of plans. 





Graphic Presentation of Progress 


New Orveans, La., April 8.—One of the 
features of the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association, held here recently, was 
the graphic display in chronological order of 
large charts showing the progress of the asso- 
ciation from 1914 up to and concluding with 
what the organization calls a “dramatic climax 
to all lumber advertising.” This latter chart 
showed ‘the sort of advertising that has been 
done in 1929 up to the present. Owing to the 
nature of these charts and their great reduc- 
tion in size from the originals, it is impossible 
here to illustrate them. 
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Activities of Lumbermen’s Exchange 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 8.—The location 
of the new joint quarters of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange and the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, which will mean a saving of about 
$2,000 yearly in rentals, has been virtually de- 
cided upon, according to an announcement 
made at the monthly meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange last Thursday. Definite deci- 
sion, however, will be withheld until the next 
meeting. 

Thursday’s meeting was the first presided 
over by the exchange’s new president, Horace 
B. Wilgus, who also announced the committee 
appointments for the coming year. 

Mr. Wilgus asked John I. Coulbourn to sug- 
gest some method of procedure which would 
result in the enrollment of more wholesalers 
in the credit bureau of the exchange. Mr. 
Coulbourn praised the work done by the bu- 
reau, and stated that he could not understand 
why more wholesalers did not take advantage 
of its service, since the insignificant yearly dues 
of $25 might easily be saved by one warning 
alone. Greater co-operation on the part of 
the wholesalers was also urged by Herbert P. 
Robinson, Thomas R. Marshall and William 
R. Nicholson, all retailers. 

William C. Coles, of the C. B. Coles & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Camden, called attention to 
a bill affecting the lien law of New Jersey just 
introduced in the assembly at Trenton. Mr. 
Coles stated that although he had not had an 
opportunity to study the features of the bill, 
he was advised that it contains some harmful 
features. Mr. Coles’ remarks stirred an echo 
of the fine work done for Philadelphia by 
Frank H. Alcott in his attack on this city’s re- 
vised building code. Charles F. Kreamer 
stated that was an example of what service 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion is giving. “Why not have the New Jer- 
sey members of the exchange appeal to the 
National association?” he asked. The matter 
was referred to the legislation committee, 
headed by Col. William A. March. 


New Committee Appointments 


New committees appointed for the year, with 
chairman of each listed first, are as follows: 

Legislation—Col. March, E. CC. Strong, 
George Nass, 3d, H. W. Kirkpatrick and Rus- 
sell C. Keely. 

Office and Entertainment—Warren D. D. 
Smith, A. W. Trimble, Albert B. Meyers, 
Charles F. Kreamer, J. E. Smith, jr. 

Forestry—George W. Butz, jr., Watson Ma- 
lone, G. C. Adams, Frederick C. Hoopes, E. C. 
Gootee. 

By-Laws and Rules—Thomas Gucker, jr., 
Thomas W. Hewson, Alvin E. Shull. 

Railroads and ‘Transportation—James C. 
Walker, Frank J. C. Jones, Stanley H. 
Ketcham, James P. Roscoe, Charles C. Cross. 

Membership—Mark H. Finley, Robert L. 
Hilles, G. Stanley Magargal, John J. Little, 
George L. Felter. ‘ 

Credit Bureau—Amos D. Kennedy, 3d, H. L. 
Harrison, J. Elmer Troth, E. B. Humphreys, J. 
T. Riley. 

Finance—Herbert P. Robinson, Wilson H. 
Lear, John I. Coulbourn. 

Arbitration—Joseph K. McLean, J. Willard 
Roberts, P. J. Galbraith, F. Noel Pearce, 
George C. Brown. 

Enlargement of Membership—Joseph  P. 
Comegys, Fred A. Stamler, Walter A. Roat, 
John Slonaker, James E. Tague, jr. 

Editors of News Letter—Frank K. Gilling- 
ham, Edward F. Magee, J. A. Finley, John M. 
Coin, Ralph Souder, jr., and George E. Lippin- 
cott. 


Eastern Salesmen in Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 8—The fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association held Friday at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel was a happy combination of 
business sessions, entertainment and a banquet, 
all of which were thoroughly enjoyed by the 
traveling representatives of one hundred lead- 
ing lumber concerns in this vicinity. Problems 
peculiar to the men who get the business were 
frankly discussed and suggestions for the wel- 
fare of salesmen in the industry were made 
by several speakers. 

Following a brief address of welcome by 
President J. E. Coggin, representative whole- 
salers and retailers presented ideas and views 
which were avidly digested by the members. 

In cryptic sentences, President Joseph Co- 
megys, of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, reiterated the statement 
that there is “nothing wrong with the lumber 
business.” He said in part: “If there’s noth- 
ing wrong with the lumber game and if there 
is nothing wrong with you, then there must be 
something damnably wrong with the way you 
conduct your business.” 

L. N. Duggan, of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, invited the F1- 
sians to attend the convention in Washington, 
and then spoke on the credit and collection 
angles of the lumber business. 

President C. C. Rosser, of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, speaking as a re- 
tailer, expressed his amazement at the fact that 
credits seem poorly organized among the whole- 
salers and manufacturers. “It is almost incredi- 
ble,” Mr. Rosser asserted, “how credit is ex- 
tended to retailers and contractors who are 
not worth it.” . 

Milton H. Dake, president-secretary of the 
Allied Lumber & Material Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, answered Mr. Rosser by 
Saying that in his State every member of his 
organization has a list of bona fide retailers 


and the code of ethics is such that he does not 
sell to contractors. 

Justin Peters, of the Allied Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., gave a very im- 
pressive talk. 

Field Secretary J. L. Buckley, of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association, stated that 
associations were likewise affected by business 
conditions. In this day, he stated, the mem- 
ber of a lumber association expects a fair re- 
turn for his money and usually gets it. 

The annual report of Secretary Mark H. 
Finley outlined the activities of the last year 
and revealed the fact that six new members 
had been added. 

The association stood a minute in silent re- 
spect for the three members who died last 
year. 

The following directors were elected for 
three years: Mark H. Finley, Harry Preston 
and W. R. Johnston. The board is now com- 
posed of Charles J. Olsen, Earle C. Hall, C. 
W. Decker, J. E. Coggin, F. M. Jobson, H. 
FE. Magargal and the three new members. 
Officers elected are: 

President—W. R. Johnston, of the W. R. 
Johnston Co., Philadelphia. 

Vice president—Earle C. Hall, Brown-Bled- 
soe Co., Baltimore (re-elected). 

Secretary-treasurer—Harry Preston, of J. 
Finley Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 

It was brought to the attention of the asso- 
ciation that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
plans to build a 22-story office building, using 
steel sash and cement ftoors. Various speak- 
ers protested against the elimination of wood 
sash and floors, and a motion was passed call- 
ing on the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association trade extension bureau to co-oper- 
ate with the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation and the other lumber organizations in 
Philadelphia in an attempt to have the speci- 
fications in the building changed so that wood 
sash and wood floors will be used. 














Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 








Dealers on the 
East Coast Know 


It Sells! 


They know that Golds- 
boro North Carolina Pine 
is a general purpose build- 
ing lumber and, therefore, 
appeals to economical 
builders. Its beautiful fig- 
ure, soft texture and care- 
ful milling give dealers 
many talking points which 
result in more sales. 


Dealers on the East 
Coast have sold Goldsboro 
North Carolina Pine yard 
and shed stock for many 
years and they have found 
that it completely satisfies 
their customers. 


Our excellent rail and 
water facilities enable us 
to make prompt shipments 
on all orders. Whatever 
your requirements may be 
in North Carolina Pine we 
can fill your order. 


Check up on the items you need 
and then send us your inquiry or 
order. 














ohnson & 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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GREENHOUSE 


material of heart cypress 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


Doors-Sash-Frames-Moulding 
Special or stock 


SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO. 


Manufacturers PALATKA, FLA. 
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| Rast-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 





JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 
HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








What rhe Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 18-19—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 19-20—Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte. Calif. 


April 20—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 


meee * 23—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
a. 


April 23-24—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
i a Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
nnual. 


April 24-26—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 25—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


April 29—National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. Cc. Annual. 


May 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


May 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 14-16—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual, 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


May 20—Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, Portland, Ore. Semi-Annual meeting, 
board of directors. 
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Hardwood Club Meet Postponed 


New Orteans, April 8.—Postponement of 
the April meeting of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club from April 10 to 
April 25 has been announced. The club will 
have its luncheon meeting at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. 


Texas-Lousiana Mill Managers 


Houston, Tex., April 8.—Announcement is 
made by George R. Christie, secretary of the 
Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association 
that its next meeting will be held in Beaumont 
on April 20 at the La Salle Hotel. P. A. 
Bloomer and E. J. Booth are to lead a discus- 
sion on lath, while J. H. Kurth is to tell the 
members why he quit making poles and piling 
and Joe Richards is to tell why he is still sell- 
ing poles and piling. 


Toronto Retail Directors Meet 


Toronto, Ont., April 8.—The directors of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held their quarterly meeting on April 4 
in the council chamber of the Toronto Board 
of Trade. J. L. Naylor, of Essex, presided and 
there was a good attendance of directors from 
all parts of the Province. 

An interim financial statement submitted by 
the secretary-manager showed that the associa- 
tion was more than holding its own. The mem- 
bership report showed that the association had 
already enlisted almost as many members for 
the current year as it had on the list at the 
end of the previous year. 

A committee recently appointed by the presi- 
dent for the purpose of conferring with the 
wholesale association on trade ethics was given 
full power by the directors to act on behalf 
of the association. 

The secretary-manager was instructed to ob- 
tain legal opinion as to the extent to which 
the conditional sales act can be applied to ma- 
terial sold by retail lumber dealers and to have 
a lawyer prepare a form to be attached to re- 
tailers’ order forms in accordance with the 
requirements of the act. 

The directors decided to accept the invita- 
tion of the Carpenter-Hixon Co. (Ltd.), of 
Blind River, Ont., to hold the summer outing 
at Blind River. Whe trip will be made by 
steamer from Sarnia to Sault Ste. Marie and 
return on June 25 to 28. The trip from Sault 


Ste. Marie to Blind River and return will be 
made in motor cars. The Ontario dealers wilj 
be shown all over the plant of the Carpenter- 
Hixon Co. and will be entertained by it at 
supper. On the return steamer trip the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held on 
board. 


Californians Move Headquarters 


Los AnGetes, Cauir., April 6.—Headquar- 
ters of the California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation has been moved from San Francisco 
to Garden Grove. It was decided by the board 
of directors at a recent meeting in Los An- 
geles that headquarters of the association 
should be near the president. Harry Lake, of 
the Garden Grove Lumber Co., is president, 
Mrs. J. E. Frazier, for more than six years 
secretary of the association, has resigned. Her 
position will not be filled, at least for the 
present. 


Plans for West Coast Tour 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 9.—W. H. Ba- 
deaux, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, reports that numerous 
reservations have been made by dealers for 
themselves and their families for the proposed 
West Coast tour. G. F. McNeill, assistant 
general passenger agent of the Northern 
Pacific, has arranged an itinerary which in- 
cludes side trips to Yellowstone and Ranier 
national parks, a cruise through the inside pas- 
sage to southeastern Alaska points, a special 
train ride through the White Pass to the head- 
waters of the Yukon River, and entertainment 
and inspection of lumber mills at Sandpoint, 
Idaho; Spokane, Wash.; Bend, Ore.; Long- 
view, Everett, Snoqualmie and Bellingham, 
Wash., an all-day cruise on Puget Sound, and 
a visit to Vancouver, B. C. The tour will be 
made either in the summer of 1929 or 1930. 


Need for Co-operation Stressed 


Mancuester, N. H., April 8—The need for 
greater co-operation not only among wooden 
box manufacturers themselves but also be- 
tween the producers and consumers of box 
lumber was emphasized by Herbert Meagher, 
of Boston, representing the National Associa- 
tion of Wooden Box Manufacturers, in an 
interesting address at the annual spring meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, held here on April 5 in the Hotel 
Carpenter. 

Nearly two hundred members and guests 
were present, coming from all sections of the 
State, and Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts 
also were represented. President Harry K. 
Rogers, of Suncook, presiding, called the morn- 
ing business session to order at 10:30, and sev- 
eral matters of local interest were discussed. 
President Rogers stated in his address that the 
lumber industry of New Hampshire is now in 
a healthy condition, inasmuch as there is now 
no over-production. 

Separate meetings were held in the morning 
for the retailers’ division and the hardwood 
section of the association. A joint luncheon 
was then served in the banquet hall, and the 
feature address by Mr. Meagher followed. He 
told the New Hampshire lumbermen that box 
manufacturers should know more accurately 
just what their boxes are costing them, and in 
order to do so he believed the box manufac- 
turers should install better cost systems in 
their plants. 

The National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Mr. Meagher said, has made 
a study of the problems of cost accounting 
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in the production of wooden boxes, and will 
be glad to help out any box manufacturer in 
installing a better cost system in his plant. 

One way to help out in the box situation, 
Mr. Meagher asserted, and to stimulate greater 
use of wooden boxes is for the box manufac- 
turers and users of lumber to insist to every- 
body that wood is the best material for 
containers for any commodity that has to be 
transported. 

Mr. Meagher’s remarks were listened to with 
considerable interest, as the lumbermen of 
New Hampshire do a big box business. Figures 
quoted by speakers show that in New Eng- 
land in 1927 the production of lumber was 
721,000,000 board feet, whereas the consump- 
tion was more than twice this production. Box 
lumber consumption in the New England States 
is about 500,000,000 board feet, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the ‘total lumber consump- 
tion in this area. 

An interesting entertainment program was 
given after the annual spring luncheon, fol- 
lowing the serious addresses and discussions. 


Work for Forestry Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 8—Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo Club members aligned solidly behind 
a project for a new forestry building on the 
University of Minnesota farm school campus 
last Thursday, when they voted unanimously 
to exert their individual and organization influ- 





A. A. D. RAHN, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Heads Committee 


T. T. JONES, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Club President 


ence to support a bill recently introduced in 
the State legislature which would provide such 
a building. 

The bill originally was framed as a measure 
to provide for the university’s housing neces- 
sities. Later it was amended to provide for a 
new dental building, but with no mention of 
the forestry project. A separate building meas- 
ure, which would authorize the expenditure of 
$250,000 for a forestry structure, also has been 
introduced. 

The situation was called to the attention of 
the lumbermen at the Hoo-Hoo meeting, at the 
Hotel Radisson, by Prof. Henry Schmitz, head 
of the university forestry department. 

T. T. Jones, club president and head of the 
T. T. Jones Lumber Co., Minneapolis, asked 
how it was proposed to exert the greatest pos- 
sible pressure in attaining the desired end, 
since the acclaim with which Prof. Schmitz’ 
talk was greeted left no doubt as to the club’s 
attitude. It was moved that a committee of 
influential members well informed as to State 
legislative procedure be appointed to act. 

“T'll name A. A. D. Rahn chairman of such 
a committee,” Mr. Jones agreed, “and I’ll con- 
sult with him as to the remainder of the per- 
sonnel. Mr. Rahn, popularly “Andy,” is vice 
prectiens of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 

0. 

The chief address at today’s session was 


given by R. M. Bellis, who spoke on “Some 
Experiences in Jerusalem as a Soldier Under 
General Allenby.” 
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Box Makers in Thirtieth Annual 


An optimistic note was sounded by B. F. 
Masters, chairman of the board of governors 
of the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, at the opening session of the 
thirtieth annual. convention, held at .the .Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, April 10 and 11.. Mr. 
Masters touched on the progress made by the 
organization since its inception, and stressed 
the benefits which had accrued to the members 
through association effort. 

J. H.. Dunning, of New York City, presi- 
dent of the association, called attention to some 
of the important subjects to be discussed dur- 
ing the sessions, among them being merchan- 
dising problems, trade extension activities, new 
fields for wooden boxes, standard method of 
figuring etc. 

In his report, Secretary-treasurer Paul L. 
Grady, of Chicago, commented on the fact that 
the association is stronger today and more 
representative of the industry than at any time 
during its thirty years of existence. Through 
its wooden box bureau, it is allied with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is bending every effort to increase the 
markets for wood products. Mr. Grady stressed 
the fact that one of the chief aims of the 
wooden box association is to improve condi- 
tions within the industry through co-operative 
effort. He outlined the activities of the asso- 
ciation during the last year, and emphasized 
the importance of trade promotion. 

A round table discussion of business condi- 
tions developed the information that there had 
been a satisfactory turnover during the last 
few months with most of the box manufactur- 
ers, and that prospects for spring and summer 


“trade were encouraging. 


L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel for the 
Southern Pine Association, spoke briefly on 
the benefits to be derived from trade promo- 
tion. Seeaeaenara-an 

Cincinnatians in Joint Dinner 

Cincinnati, Onto, April 10—The Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association of. Cincinnati and 
vicinity and the members of District No. 1 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
joined tonight in a dinner at the Hotel Metro- 
pole to commemorate the official opening of 
the joint headquarters in the new American 
Building. 

Special guests for the occasion were promi- 
nent architects and contractors of Cincinnati 
and its environs in the Queen City’s metropoli- 
tan area. 

The dinner was a fitting finale for the offi- 
cial house warming of the new offices of the 
two associations which was held today between 
the hours of 10:30 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. 
reception to the hundreds of visitors was in 
charge of D. C. Snook, president of the Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association, and William 
G. Layer, chairman of District No. 1, Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. They 
were assisted by officers and members of the 
two associations. Ross C. Kuhlman is secre- 
tary of the two organizations in charge of the 
joint offices. 

Among the speakers at the dinner tonight 
were L. P. Lewin, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; IFdgar 
Cummings, president of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers and Edward H. 
Ward, president of the Union Association of 
Lumber Sash & Door Salesmen and also presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. A 
number of the leading architects also spoke. 

Most of the speakers used as their subjects 
the civic progress of Cincinnati and the pros- 
pects for the intrease of general construction 
work in the development of the city’s prosper- 
ity incident to the investment of approximately 
$75,000,000 .in united freight and passenger 
terminal facilities by the seven trunk- lines 
which serve the Cincinnati territory. 


How “Drug Store Tactics” 
increase lumber yard 
profits. 


Time was when the druggist 
sold pills and moth balls. To- 
day he sells $2 candies, $7 pens 
and $5 razors. The grocer for- 
merly sold yeast, but the drug- 
gist sells it now in place of pills. 


The drug store is a department 
store with a restaurant in con- 
nection. And the proprietor is 
making money. 

* * 
Apply the idea to the lumber 
yard. Sell Supercedar. It may 
ruin the moth ball business, but 
the druggist won’t care. 
Every time you sell a Super- 
cedar Closet you also sell: (a) 
Studding, (b) siding, (c) door 
frame and door, (d) hardware, 
shelving, quarter-round, nails, 
etc. 
Every home needs a Supercedar 
Closet and every woman wants 
one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


BRO 
SOY" mempuis ! 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENN SSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fron. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Dep end onUs 


to Beli iver 


When you need lumber in a 
hurry—one board or a carload 
—just take down your tele- 
phone and call 


Grand 0240 


We have 27 R. R's to ship over and 
we have the facilities for prompt 
handling of orders. Never disappoint 
your customer. We'll get the stock 
to you if it’s at all possible. 


How can we serve you today? 
Juli 
1US oO 


cA 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, 











GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














New Line of Heavy-Duty Trucks 


A new line of heavy-duty International Har- 
vester motor trucks with respective ratings of 
2%, 3%, and 5 tons has recently been devel- 
oped by the International Harvester Company 
of America. The new trucks are being made 
in both the chain-drive and double-reduction 























Five independently maintained sub-assemblies 
that make up the engine in the new Inter- 
national Harvester heavy-duty motor trucks. 


types with the exception of the 
which is of chain-drive type only. 

Several important new features are incor- 
porated in the design of these new Interna- 
tionals, some of which are: New and more 
powerful engines, four-wheel brakes, single 
dry-plate clutches with vibration dampers; 
and transmissions with five forward and two 
reverse speeds. 

The engines of the new Internationals con- 
sist of five independently maintained sub- 
assemblies, which 
greatly simplify serv- 
icing and thus help 
to keep the truck on 
the job. The entire 
engine unit of each 
truck is clean-cut 
and compact, and all 
parts are easily ac- 
cesssible, making 
possible a quick 
check-over. It has an 
overhead valve and 
camshaft arrange- 
ment, which is de- 
signed so that valve 
grinding is a simple 
bench job, and also 
made so that lubri- 
cation is carried to 
every moving part. 
Another important 
feature of the engine 
is its aluminum pis- 
tons, which are of a 
patented split - skirt 
type. Six piston rings 
are used, three of 
which are compres- 
sion rings and the 
other three of which are oil wipers. 

Lubrication of the engine is accomplished 
by means of a gear type oil pump, which 
forces the oil through a filter, thence into 
the main oil line where it is distributed to 
main and connecting-rod bearings by means of 
drilled holes. It is next conveyed to the cyl- 


5-ton size 


New heavy-duty, 





inder head where it is forced to camshaft ang 
valve-rocker-arm-shaft bearings and _ finally 
it drains down over the timing gear chain anq 
sprockets. The oiling system completely sup- 
plies all moving parts, assuring longer life 
and added performance to the engine. 

The new Internationals are sturdier in con. 
struction and are more powerful in appear- 
ance. The frame is heavy and numerous 
cross members are used. The main springs 
on the double-reduction models are equipped 
with heavy auxiliary springs of the free-endg 
cantilever type, while the auxiliary springs on 
the chain-drive models are of semi-elliptic 
type with free ends. They are of very strong 
steel and made to stand up under the heay- 
iest kind of hauling. The cab, which is 
roomy, comfortable, and amply upholstered, 
is of durable steel to withstand any strain 
to which it might be sujected. 

The steering control on these new trucks is 
the same patented “Steer Easy” arrangement, 
which has been popular on Internationals for 
a number of years and which adds to the 
roominess of the cab. 

The trucks are capable of developing an 
abundance of power and speed—power for 
the hard pulls and speed for long hauls on 
the highway. Reductions in low gear are 
approximately 100 to 1, giving ample power 
for pulling out of the toughest places. 

Motor trucks are becoming increasingly 
popular for livestock hauling because of the 
speed and economy with which stock can be 
delivered directly from farm to market with 
minimum handling, and also because of 
smooth transit. When motor trucks are util- 
ized for this purpose shrinkage losses are 
negligible. Last year 95 percent of the live- 
stock coming to Indianapolis from territory 
within a radius of fifty miles arrived by 
motor truck. 


Repeat Orders for Crawler Tractors 


The receipt of two large orders during the 
first week in April is reported by C. D. Flem- 
ing, vice president Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland Ohio. These orders, which amount 
to over $100,000, are for large fleets of 
Cletracs and come from the State Highway 
Department of Arkansas and the Provincial 
Government of British Columbia. These 
sales are especially gratifying to the manu- 
facturer of Cletrac crawler tractors, be- 
cause they constitute repeat business in each 
case and bring, for example, the total number 
of Cletracs used by the British Columbia gov- 











double- veihacslon International Harvester model 

HS-54, 2Y%2-ton truck, equipped with dual pneumatic rear tires. The 

stock-rack body is 7% 

truck, which is attractively painted in blue and gray, is owned by the 

Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway, and is used for hauling stock 
directly from farms to concentration yard. 


feet wide, 17 feet long, and 6 feet high. The 


ernment up to 82 machines. The tractors will 
be used for road construction and mainte- 
nance purposes. The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
has made progress in the sale of large fleets 
of tractors to State highway departments, with 
individual purchases amounting in some in- 
stances to more than a hundred tractors, 
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Give Vines a Chance 


Give vines a chance, and they will climb 
Around the rudest dwelling, 
And give a rose a little time, 
And soon the buds are swelling. 
A sunflow’r by the kitchen door 
Will spread its sunny yellow, 
Above his shack a pine will soar 
For almost any fellow. 


The grass will grow in any yard 
Where hands take time to sow it; 
I’ve never seen a soil so hard 
That wouldn’t somehow grow it. 
In old tin cans geraniums 
Unfold their scarlet chalice; 
So beauty to a shanty comes 
As gladly as a palace. 


Give joy a chance, and joy as well 
Will climb to roof and rafter; 
No matter where the heart may dwell, 
That house may. have its laughter. 
The ground may seem the roughest ground, 
And hard may seem the duty, 
But plant a little love around 
And life will bloom with beauty. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Most of us are glad to get to the table at all. 

A Chicago squirrel bit seven people. Nutty, 
we assume. 

One thing is certain: J’ Alone was no name 
for a rum-runner. 


_Kansas has a feeling that they haven't done 
right by our Nell. 


The Great Lakes are higher than they ever 
were; but what isn’t? 


The Federal Reserve Board doesn’t seem to 
realize how little a fellow’s reserve is. 


Nineteen people in Milwaukee were poisoned 
by custard pie. Gosh, can’t we even eat pie? 
We have the idea that Mr. Hoover is going 


vee out something more than the first 
all. 


We're just afraid that this farm relief board 
wont grade any better than some of the 
boards we have now. 


The Hayt school is right across the street 
from our house. The kids say it is a wonder- 
ful name for a school. 


Now that he is back home, everybody keeps 
on finding jobs for Mr. Coolidge, including, 
probably, Mrs. Coolidge. 


At the rate the rebels are moving north we 
expect any morning to wake up and find this 
revolution in our front yard. 


, At least some of the domestic unhappiness 
in this world has been caused by editors put- 
ting the sports and the scandal in the same 
section. 


_ It_costs so much for a man to keep warm 
in the winter that a man doesn’t have any 
money left to go somewhere to keep cool in 
the summer. 


Dr. Guertler, who has a record of having 
drunk ten quarts of beer at a sitting, is io head 
the Austrian cabinet. Why not secretary of 
the interior? 


Instead of calling for his fiddlers three, if 
King Cole had lived in these times he would 
probably have called for a fiddle, a saxophone 
and a bass drum. 


Life is like that. It is the man who makes 
a home run with the bases empty who gets 
the hurrah, not the man who makes a double 
with the bases full. 

We don’t know, for example, who is sup- 
posed to sit on the President’s right hand; but 
it seems to us that Mr. Hoover ought to be 
consulted about that. 





Now that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has given the C. & O. permission to buy 
the P. M., we are beginning to think that may 
be sometime the wife will let us buy a dog. 

A committee of sixteen Chicago business 
men has been organized to fight for better 
bridge hours. But it seems it’s the hours the 
river bridges are closed, not the ones their 
wives keep. 


Between Trains 


Attoona, Pa.—Came on over to Altoona to 
meet with the Rotary Club, the local Rotarians 
having heard that we were down this way. The 
Altoona Club has a lawyer for president and 
the Pittsburgh Club a lumberman, showing 
you that a lawyer will take a chance that a 
lumberman never would. Well, we had quite 
a nice time, and some of us forgot our years. 
Guess that’s what we ought to do—forget our 
years and just remember our nights. 


Omaua, Nes.—The Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association held its 39th (think of 
that, 39th) annual convention here this week, 
and jammed the Rome Hotel with exhibits, 
exhibitors and exhibitees until it looked like 
a world’s fair. Just ten years ago, 521 weeks 
azo, to be exact, we last attended a meeting 
of the Nebraska association, and then, we re- 
member, there were not so many of us, and 
tlle room was not so warm nor the crowd so 
large, or the other way around. Today, the 
old song to the contrary, there was not one 
vacant chair, nor door, nor windowsill. Pres- 
ident Allen and Secretary Harry Dole wel- 
comed us and sped us, and there were many 
old friends who came up and talked about 
ten years ago, showing that Nebraska retailers 
may forgive but they never forget. Some of 
the salesmen even remembered us, although 
we never bought a car of lumber or a bundle 
of sash from them in our lives. It was a 
great big, friendly convention, the kind that 
sends a man home determined to be a better 
merchant, a better neighbor and a better com- 
petitor, sends him home so full of that idea 
that sometimes for a while he really is. 


The Car That Stalls 


Somewhere down the line some car 
Will give a gasp and stall, 

And it won’t matter whom you are 
Or what you are, at all. 

No matter where you need to be, 
What point you should have made, 

Some car ahead you can not see 
Has stopped the whole parade. 


Somewhere down the line some bus 
Has just run out of gas, 

And there are twenty-eight of us 
Who find we can not pass. 

Some engine needed some repair, 
But someone let it go, 

And now the whole procession there 
Is stopped an hour or so. 


Somewhere down the line, around 
An office or a mill, 

The car that stalis is always found, 
The engine that is still. 

Some fellow with no pep or vim, 
No wish to get ahead, 

Holds up the fellows back of him 
Because his engine’s dead. 


Somewhere down the line a car, 
Or down the line a man, 

To better men the way will bar, 
Delay some hope or plan. 

And so it is we lose the sales, 
And so our business falls, 

Because some certain motor fails, 

Because some fellow stalls, 
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FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 


Oak Birch 
BEVEL SIDING— 











Poplar 
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HERE is a real opportunity 

for dealers to reduce their 
investment in stock and speed 
up their turnover and profits. 





We can ship you five kinds 
of flooring, five kinds of trim 
and mouldings, stepping, ris- 
ers and Poplar Bevel Siding 
all in one car. 


All Meadow River stock is 
well manufactured from fa- 
mous West Virginia timber, 
carefully handled and loaded. 
Mixed cars or L. C. L. 


Let us have your inquiries. 


The Meadow River Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 


Meadow 


River 
BRAND 


THE BRAND FOR SATISFACTION 
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Ye slow Pine 


[he Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





This strong, dur- 
able material will 
win if safe, per- 
manent con- 
struction § is 
wanted. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNetinal,  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber. 
Mills :- Wrergate, Texas 
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ee MOND, La. 
Manufacturers of 
Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


LC. R.R. 











Round Piling Any Lengths. 





WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


! Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
CANDY. LA 












Office. 
RUSTON, LA 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 
As long as there is a lumber industry, 


lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 


know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 








Mapping Airways of Birds 

Alma Chestnut in the April issue of Amer- 
ican Forests and Forest Life, magazine of the 
American Forestry Association, tells how the 
airways of birds are being mapped. This is 
the day of airways. The airways of the feath- 
ered tribe are being traced by means of num- 
bered leg bands, and this work has become an 
avocation for more than 1,400 well-informed 
amateurs operating under the direction of the 
biological survey, Department of Agriculture. 
Some 45,000 birds, representing 437 North 
American species, have been marked with bands 
and returns from about 25,000 have been re- 
ceived and tabulated. These returns are yield- 
ing information as to the airways followed by 
different species in their travels back and forth. 

Mallard ducks, according to the writer, have 
yielded the largest percentage of returns. These 
birds, for the most part, follow a route from 
Mackenzie, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, southward to Louisiana and Texas, along 
the course of the Mississippi River. 

Reports from different birds indicate remark- 
able flights. The record flight was made by an 
Arctic tern that flew in about three months 
from Red Island, Labrador, to Natal, South 
Africa, a straight-line distance of 10,000 miles. 


Famous Frigate as Floating Museum 


The U.S.S. Constitution, famous frigate of 
the Navy, now undergoing complete restoration 
at the Boston Navy Yard, is approximately 
55 percent completed, and the end of next year 
should see her ready for sea again, according 
to Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, commandant 
of the Boston Navy Yard. “Old Ironsides” 
is being reconditioned largely by funds realized 
by the sale of pictures of the vessel, and by 
other contributions in cash and material. 

This celebrated wooden ship-of-the-line, the 
tale of whose exploits will never cease to thrill 
Americans is to be used as a floating museum. 
She will be towed to various important ports of 
the United States and possessions so that per- 
sons who have assisted in her rehabilitation 
may see the results of their generosity and 
patriotic sentiments. 


Forest Service Appointments 


Fred W. Morrell has been appointed chief of 
public relations of the Forest Service. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde had also approved 
the appointments of Evan W. Kelley as district 
forester in charge of the northern national 
forest district and of Joseph C. Kircher as 
district forester in charge of the eastern district. 

As chief of public relations, Mr. Morrell will 
have charge of the work of State co-operation 
and of the informational activities of the For- 
est Service. The Forest Service is now co- 
operating with 38 States in extending fire pro- 
tection to privately owned forest land under 
the provisions of the Clarke-McNary law. The 
co-operative work also includes the growing 
and distribution of nursery stock for farm 
forest planting, and aid through forestry ex- 
tension to farm woodland owners in the man- 
agement of their timber. 

Mr. Morrell succeeds the late J. G. Peters, 
who died last October while on a field trip in 
the interest of State co-operation. Since the 
death of Mr. Peters the co-operative work has 
been directed by Ward Shepard as acting chief 
of public relations. 

Mr. Morrell is a native of Nebraska. He en- 
tered the Forest Service in 1906 as an inspector 
in timber reconnaissance and management. He 
is a graduate of the school of forestry of the 
University of Nebraska. For twelve years he 
served as assistant district forester in the 
Rocky Mountain district and since 1920 has 








been district forester in charge of the northern 
district. 
Like Mr. Morrell, Mr. 


the service in 1906, as a forest ranger in Calj- 


Kelley also entered 


fornia. As Maj. Kelley he served two years 
abroad with the Forestry Regiment. He has 
had a varied and useful career in the Forest 
Service. Mr. Kircher has been in the service 
since 1909, entering from Illinois as a technical 
field assistant. Mr. Kircher is a graduate of 
the Yale Forest School and also has had a 
varied assortment of useful and _ interesting 
work in the Forest Service. 


Announces Forest Preservation Plan 


The creation of “Research Reserves” and 
“Primitive Areas” in the national forests for 
permaner’ preservation in their natural state 
was ar.wounced last week as a policy by the 
Forest Service. Research reserves will be pre- 
served for scientific and educational purposes 
and primitive areas maintained to offer to the 
nature lover and student of history a repre- 
sentation of conditions typical of the pioneer 
period. 

In making this announcement the Department 
of Agriculture said: 

With the exception of the national parks 
and Indian reservations, the national forests 
include the only considerable areas of land 
within the United States in which the orig- 
inal or virgin conditions have not been much 
modified by human action. Each year in- 
vasion threatens some such areas. 

Reduction of all wild areas to a common 
level would constitute an irreparable loss to 
science and education. Lost, too, would be 
the social advantage of preserving some ex- 
amples of the conditions under which the 
nation developed and which influenced na- 
tional ideals, traditions and modes of life. 
The economic desirability of outdoor recrea- 
tion in such primitive areas is obvious. 

Tracts appropriate for both research reserves 
and primitive areas will be designated in each 
of the major forest regions. So far as prac- 
ticable, the system of research reserves will be 
designed eventually to insure the preservation 
of virgin areas typifying all important forest 
conditions in the United States. 


(Seg 22a ease 


Weod Utilization Campaign for Boys 

More than a million boys will soon be en- 
listed in a project promulgated by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Department of 
Commerce, calling for the utilization of sec- 
ond-hand wooden boxes and odd pieces of lum- 
ber now largely wasted. 

Boy Scouts, the Boys’ Club Federation, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
Vacation Church Schools, Junior Achievement 
(Inc.), 4-H Clubs and similar organizations 
have pledged their co-operation in this project. 

In other words, Young America is on the 
job to do its bit, and steps are being taken by 
these organizations to open up and equip wood- 
working shops in order that the boys may have 
a place to make some of the 1,200 interesting, 
useful and entertaining camp, home and gar- 
den articles and amusement devices, directions 
for which have been prepared by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization and incorpo- 
rated in an attractive booklet—“You Can 
Make It.” 

This booklet is the first of a series contain- 
ing the committee’s suggestions. It is simply 
written and copiously illustrated, and will be 
released in time for use in the summer sessions 
of playground and vocation schools. 

The committee announcement adds __ that 


Chambers of Commerce and other civic organ- 
izations interested in boys’ work and in clean-up 
campaigns are also joining in the movement. 
The object behind the project is to help elim- 
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inate at least a part of the waste of boxes and 
crates, most of which are either thrown away 
or burned after serving their original purpose. 

Discussing the campaign, the committee said: 

practically every commercial establishment 
has boxes or crates which it is willing to 
dispose of at little or no cost. The only 
reason Why these containers have not been 
more universally utilized in the past is be- 
cause no individual or organization has taken 
the initiative in calling attention to them, sug- 
gesting ways and means of putting them to 
good use, and taking steps to see that they 
were put into the hands of persons who could 
use them. This the committee is now trying 

do. 

che total annual quantity of lumber used 
for box and crate purposes would, if suitable 
for construction use, build a city of frame 
houses four times as large as the nation’s capi- 
tal. It is obvious, therefore, that any plan 
py which the waste of lumber in old wooden 
boxes may be reduced should be put into 
operation. 

T. J. Wilcox, of Eau Claire, Wis., is chair- 
man of the subcommittee which is supervising 
the drive to bring about the use of second- 
hand boxes and crates and scrap lumber. ' 

The announcement adds that no other proj- 
ect undertaken by the committee is more prac- 
tical or bears a closer relation to its main ob- 
jective—the elimination of wood waste—than 


City Planning and Zoning 


Problems connected with city planning and 
zoning have been receiving marked attention 
of late from American educational institutions. 
This is attested by the fact that within the last 
two months the division of building and hous- 
ing of the Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived requests for publications on these sub- 
jects from more than 200 universities and 
colleges in all parts of the country. 








The Department of Commerce publications 
in this field include “Standard State City Plan- 
ning and Zoning Enabling Acts,” drafted by an 
advisory committee of authorities appointed by 
the Department of Commerce, lists of zoned 
municipalities, references to State laws, and 
papers by advisory committee members on 
“Zoning and the Courts” and “Zoning and 
Health.” 


The extent to which the municipal zoning 
idea has spread through the United States in 
recent years is shown in a survey just com- 
pleted by the division of building and housing. 
In 1916 zoning regulations were in force in 
only eight cities. The number increased slowly 
until 1920, after which progress was rapid. At 
the end of last year 754 cities, towns and vil- 
lages in all parts of the country, with an aggre- 
gate population of more than 37,000,000, had 
regulations designed to promote construction 
and use of buildings so as to conserve the 
interests of home owners and other property 
holders. 

During 1928 zoning ordinances were passed 
by 87 municipalities, while 101 either adopted 
more comprehensive zoning ordinances or 
amended existed regulations to make them 
more effective. Zoning activity is evident in 
nearly all the 48 States. New York led in the 
number of municipalities zoned last year, with 
23 cities, towns and villages. Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania tied for second place, with six each. 


(SRSA 


White Pine for Carving 


Arizona-New Mexico white pine is adapted 
by its even grain and soft texture for carving 
material, according to Wesley Harris, wood 
carver of Albuquerque; and in addition Mr. 
Harris is partial to it for old Spanish designs 
since this was the wood used in the old pieces 
of which copies are 
now coming so strongly 
in favor. Mr. Harris, 
a native of Lebanon, 
Ind., has painted a 
number of pictures, but 
likes carving better. 
For several years he 
was engaged at the 
Breece furniture fac- 
tory, but has more re- 
cently equipped a shop 
of his own in which he 
makes hand - carved 
bedsteads, chairs, side- 
boards, stands and cen- 
ter tables, clock shelves. 
cedar-lined chests, and 
jewel cases. 

Inlaid maple, poplar, 
mahogany, and walnut 
make up the design of 
the center-table top 
shown in the picture, 
and the jewel box (sit- 





Wesley Harris, Albuquerque, N. M., wood carver, and a few of his 
carvings, the large chest, of Arizona-New Mexico white pine showing 
the adaptability of this wood for carving 


The requests were in response to a circular 
sent to heads of institutions. They indicate 
that the subjects of city planning and zoning 
are considered of importance in courses on 
municipal government and other branches of 
political science, economics, sociology, architec- 
ture, landscape architecture and highway engi- 
neering. In law schools the legal aspects of 
city planning and zoning are treated in courses 
in several fields, such as municipal corporations 
and constitutional law. 

In many cases it has developed that univer- 
sity officials are personally connected with local 
city and town planning boards or zoning com- 
missions, and that their authorities regard the 
proper planning of the municipalities in which 
they are situated as a matter directly concern- 
ing their universities’ welfare. 


ting on the chest), 
made for Col. George 
E. Breece as a present 
to Mrs. Breece, is of 
walnut, trimmed with 
: mahogany. The chest 
is made wholly of New Mexico white pine, 
except for a narrow strip of walnut along the 
front edge, but neither from its appearance 
nor the joint would anyone know of its presence 
if not told. 

While the chest in the picture shows how 
well southwestern pine lends itself to artistic 
designs, Mr. Harris is true to type in his re- 
production of the old Spanish, even to the 
hatchet and chisel marks and more crudely- 
wrought figures and designs. 

Other New Mexico wood carvers of repute 
are Howard Huey, of Santa Fe, and V. K. 
Merlin, of Holy Ghost Canyon, on the Pecos. 

TWELVE co-operative livestock shipping asso- 
ciations in Illinois are using motor truck trans- 
portation, 
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Branch Line Will Aid Lumber Trade 


LuBBock, Tex., April 8.—Building and other 
development activities in a large scope of 
territory of northwest Texas and eastern New 
Mexico will be greatly increased by the con- 
struction of the proposed extension of the 
branch line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe from Seagraves, Tex., to Lovington, N. M., 
65 miles, according to testimony that was 
offered at the hearing held here before Exam- 
iner H. C. Davis, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to consider the application for a 
permit to build this road and a similar appli- 
cation for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for an extension into the same terri- 
tory of the Texas & New Mexico Railroad, 
subsidiary of the Texas & Pacific. 

John E. Hill, vice president of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., representing also the Pan- 
handle Sash & Door Co., the Panhandle Im- 
provement Co. and allied firms, told of the 
lumber division operating 43 retail yards in 
the Panhandle-Plains section, with one of 
them at Lovington. He said they had oper- 
ated several yards along the main line of 
the Texas & Pacific but had to abandon them 
because they could not be economically oper- 
ated from their Amarillo headquarters. 

The Santa Fe road would benefit this com- 
pany, Hill said, because it would offer oppor- 
tunity to establsh more retail yards and bring 
more development for existing yards and for 
the sash and door company, which sells and 
delivers throughout the entire area lying 
north of the Texas & Pacific main line and 
east of the Panhandle’s eastern boundary, in- 
cluding much of New Mexico. 


“I believe that Lea County will develop 
more agriculturally by the Santa Fe exten- 
sion,” Mr. Hill declared, “than by the Texas 
& New Mexico. Mr. Hill said that some weeks 
before their application had been made he had 
suggested to that company’s officials that it be 
made, and that when the road proposed to go 
into the Hobbs section, without going to Lov- 
ington, he remonstrated with them, claiming 
that the agricultural development of the Lov- 
ington section*should be encouraged. 


Estimate cf Mid-West Car Needs 


The volume of business activity in Mid- 
West territory in the second quarter of 1929 
will be approximately 18 percent greater than 
in the corresponding months last year, accord- 
ing to advance forecasts of revenue freight 
car loadings made by the various commodity 
committees comprising the Mid-West Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board. The territory included 
in these forecasts covers Illinois, Iowa and 
Wisconsin, northern Michigan and western 
Indiana. 

In this territory in the second quarter of 
1928, 1,089,000 cars were loaded with the 26 
principal agricultural and industrial products 
listed in the forecast. In April, May and June 
of this year it is anticipated that the move- 
ment of these same commodities in this same 
territory will require 1,280,000 freight cars, 
an increase of 191,000 cars, or of approxi- 
mately 18 percent above the second quarter 
of 1928. 

Comparing April, May and June, 1929, with 
the same months a year ago, the following 
increases are anticipated in the movement of 
various commodities from Mid-West territory. 
There will be an increase of 67 percent in the 
movement of coal and coke, this increase be- 
ing partially explained by the fact that in 
the second quarter of 1928 coal movement in 
this territory was exceedingly light on ac- 
count of the heavy storage movement in the 
early months of the year. An increase of 30 
percent is predicted in the movement of iron 
and steel. Potato shipments will increase 15 
percent, while increases of 10 percent are 
forecast for the movement of grain, petroleum 
and its products, cement, and agricultural im- 
plements. 

Ore movement is expected to increase about 
8 percent over the second quarter of 1928, 
while a 7 percent increase is forecast in the 
movement of machinery. Increases ranging 
from 2 to 3 percent are also predicted for 


poultry and dairy products, brick and Clay 
products, lime and plaster, paper, paper board 
and prepared roofing, and chemicals and ex. 
plosives. 

A volume of business approximately equa] 
to that done in the second quarter of 1928 jg 
anticipated in the movement of salt and of 
fertilizers. 

Decreases are predicted in eight lines, 
amounting to 56 percent in the case of fresh 
fruits, 36 percent for fresh vegetables other 
than potatoes, 20 percent for hay, straw and 
alfalfa, 11 percent for sugar, syrup and mo- 
lasses, 10 percent for flour and meal, 7 percent 
for live stock, 6 percent for lumber and for- 
est products, and 5 percent for gravel, 
and stone. 

The total percentage of increase—approxi- 
mately 18 percent—forecast by the Mid-West 
Advisory Board for the second quarter of 
1929, as compared with the same months of 
1928, is the highest percentage of increase 
reported by any of the thirteen Shippers’ Ad- 
visory boards which cover the entire country. 


Sand 


Gain in Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended March 30 
totaled 967,029 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. This was an increase of 6,331 
cars above the preceding week this year with 
increases being reported in the loading of 
forest products, merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight, miscellaneous freight and 
ore. All other commodities, which included 
grain and grain products, live stock, coal and 
coke, reported decreases. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year, loading of reve- 
nue freight for the week was an increase of 
18,286 cars, but a reduction of 19,433 cars 
under the corresponding week in 1927. 

Coal loading totaled 128,350 cars, a decrease 
of 22,720 cars below the same week in 1928 
and 46,359 cars below the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 39,398 cars, a decrease of 3,907 cars below 
the same week in 1928 but 1,898 cars above 
the same week ih 1927. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 25,847 cars, a decrease of 4,060 cars 
below the same week in 1928. 

Forest products loading amounted to 71,275 
cars, 3,215 cars above the same week in 1928 
and 443 cars above the same week in 1927. 


Carload Rates on Wood Pu!p 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended 
until Nov. 2 the operation of certain sched- 
ules published in Supplements Nos. 6 to 16 
to Maine Central Railroad Co. tariffs I. C. C. 
Nos. C-4153 and C-4167, and other individual 
line tariffs, changing the rates on wood pulp 
in carloads. The changes in general would 
result in increases. For example, the present 
rate from Great Works, Me., to Troy, N. Y., 
is 20.5 cents a hundred pounds and the pro- 
posed rate 26.5 cents. The present rate to 
Wachusett, Mass., is 19.5 cents and that pro- 
posed 23 cents. 


Fir Rates to Texas Points 


Houston, Tex., April 8—The lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas has received a copy of 
Supplement No. 18 to Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau East Bound tariff No. 18-J, 
the rates of which will become effective May 
1, as covered by H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. 1,200, 
publishing a 62%-cent rate on fir lumber to 
points on the Ft. Worth & Denver City Rail- 
way from Oregon and Washington and a 59- 
cent rate from the Inland Empire. 

The railroad commission of Texas will, on 
April 15, consider application of shippers to 
apply a stopover privilege on lumber, planed 
in transit, of $6.30 a car, regardless of the 
number of cars shipped from the _ planer. 
Some lines now charge $6.30 for each car 
shipped from the planer, even though two out- 
bound cars might be tonnage from one in- 
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pound car. As an alternative, the railroads 
of Texas have asked for a uniform charge of 
9% cents a hundred pounds, subject to a 
minimum charge of $6.30 per outbound car. 

The Texas Industrial Traffic League has 
filed, with both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the railroad commission of Texas 
a complaint asking for removal of all dif- 
ferential rates on classes and commodities 
applying in west Texas; New Mexico adjacent 
to the Texas boundary lines, and in Oklahoma 
on the Rock Island Lines. 


Rates from South and Southwest 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—Division 2, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in re- 
sponse to a petition filed by Agent F. A. Le- 


land, has postponed from May 10 until Aug. 
10 the effective date of Fourth Section Order 
No. 9,980—Lumber from Points in the South 
and Southwest. 


Orders 2,500 Freight Cars 


Contracts were placed last week by the Erie 
Railway for 2,500 freight cars, the cost of 
which is estimated between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. The orders were distributed as 
follows: American Car & Foundry Co., 500 
automobile cars of 40 tons capacity; General 
American Tank Car Corporation, 500 box cars 
of 50 tons capacity; Standard Steel Car Co., 
1,000 hoppers of 70 tons capacity; Greenville 
Steel Car Co., 250 gondolas of 70 tons capac- 
ity; Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 250 gondolas 
of 70 tons capacity. 














New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—H. H. Shoup Lumber Co., 
opening branch at 6th St. and Jefferson Ave. 

ARKANSAS. Cotter—Collins Timber Co. re- 
cently started a sawmill operation. 

FLORIDA. Madison—Enrich Hardwood Co. re- 
cently started a sawmill operation. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—John I. Shafer Hard- 
wood Co. has begun a wholesale business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—Frazier Barrel Stave 
& Heading Co., new concern, 

Waveland—Borton-Hass Lumber Co. has opened 
a retail lumber business. 

NEW MEXICO. Hot Springs—J. S. Love has 
started a lumber yard with C. I. Speight in charge. 

OHIO. Cleveland—White Pine Lumber Co. will 
open for business at 1365 E. 34th St., with S. W. 
Wilcox in charge. 

OREGON. Portland—Geo. A. Parkins opening 
wholesale lumber office at 521 Spaulding Bldg. 

Portland—Piedmont Woodworking Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 1141 Albina Ave. 

Portland—C. L. Osborn has engaged in the log- 
ging business as Columbia Logging Co. with office 
in Yeon Bldg. 

Salem—Livesay-Withers lumber yard has en- 
gaged in business under management of O. L 
Withers and Jas. H. Livesay. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Superior Planing 
Mill & Cabinet Works recently began business. 

Meadville—Midway Lumber Co. opening new re- 
tail yard; F. J. Devillars has also opened a retail 
yard. 

Monessen—Johnson Lumber Co. opening lumber 
yard, 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—Carlstedt Mfg. Co. 
has begun millwork business. 

Prindle—C. L. Osborne has engaged in business 
under name of Columbia Logging Co.; office in 
Portland. 

Port Blakely—R. A. Alexander, sales manager of 
Port Blakely Mill Co., announces that a new and 
modern store building will be erected. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—B. C. & F. Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $500,000; to manufacture lumber. 

Tucson—Pearson Lumber Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Geo. F.. Weis Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Oroville—E. C. Fisher Lumber Co., incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Fancy Pack, incor- 
porated; capital, $75,000; to manufacture crates, 
boxes and chests. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Stephens Lumber & 
Export Co., incorporated; old concern. 

Minneola—Minneola-Clermont Lumber Co.,_ in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Automatic Wood Turning 
Corporation increasing capital to $30,000. 

Mount Prospect—Alvert Wille Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Hampden Co., in- 
corporated; retail lumber. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Missouri Forest Products 
Co., incorporated; 100 shares, no par value; $2,000 
authorized capital. 

NEBRASKA. Springfield—Harberg Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Egg Harbor City—Glendora Coal 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Newark—Pacific Millwork & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Union City—Brown-Bergen Development, incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000; building supplies, etc. 

NEW YORK, New York—Federal Wood Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 100 shares, common, no par 
value 

Irvington—Irvington Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; to deal in lumber of all kinds. 

_ OHIO. Mark Center—Mark Center Elevator Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; to deal in lum- 
ber, building supplies, coal and grain. 

Zanesville—Morris Lumber Co., incorporated; 
Capital, $25,000; to manufacture and deal in all 
kinds of lumber and to deal in standing timber. 

OREGON. Cushman—Cushman Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 


Lakeview—De Armond Bros. Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Portland—Northwest Tim»er Co., 
capital, $1,000. 

. Prineville—Davison Bros., incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 

Veneta—Coyotte Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $25,000. 

TEXAS. Graham—Young County Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia — Olympia Wood- 
Products Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000; saw- 
mill and shingle mill. 

Seattle—American Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $60,000; timber products and logging. 

Spokane-——Maple Street Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—R,. W. Davis Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; to deal in excelsior and 
other wood products. 

Merrill—Merrill Handle Co., increasing preferred 
stock to $150,000. 


incorporated; 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Bessemer—Bass Griffin has re- 
moved his saw and planing mill from Bessemer 
to Edgewood. 

Eutaw—R. E. Harden is moving his sawmill to 
Oneonta where several million feet of long and 
shortleaf pine have been secured. 

Tuscaloosa—Bridgers & Shaffer Lumber Co. 
changing name to Bridgers & Tidwell; no change 
in stockholders. 

ARKANSAS. Gurdon—Young Lumber Yard sold 
to Horace C. Cabe and Milton B. Young, 

FLORIDA. Arcadia—Bruce Fleming sold _ to 
Jeff Gaines and Tripp Thornton, who will operate 
as Arcadia Cabinet & Mfg. Co. 

Jacksonville—Jones Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Bond-Howell Lumber Co., which will expend about 
$75,000 in improvements to plant. 

Vero Beach—Service Lumber & Supply Co. sold 
to Crosby Builders Supply Co. 

GEORGIA. Quitman—South Georgia Lumber Co. 
succeeded by South Georgia Lumber & Naval Stores 
Co 

ILLINOIS. Minonk—Minonk Farmers Elevator 
& Supply Co. sold to Guy S. Krum Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Delhi—Baxter-Wolff Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Baxter Lumber Co. 

Mount Vernon—Home Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Hedges Lumber & Coal Co. 

Woodward—H. M. Iltis Lumber Co. sold to 
Stokely Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fuller-Thurber Co, 
has not been succeeded by the Johnson-Collins Co, 
as reported. The Fuller-Thurber Co. recently sold 
its 3-ply panel jobbing business to the Johnson- 
Collins Co., but continues its manufacture of ma- 
hogany lumber and veneers, with headquarters at 
414 Albany St. 

Boston—Stevens Lumber Co. reported absorbed 
by the Leatherbee-McDonough Co. 

Lenox—Clifford Co. sold building material de- 
partment to Taconic Lumber Co, 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—Stevenson & Clark suc- 
ceeded by Stevenson Lumber & Coal Co. 

MINNESOTA. Bertha—W. F. Schultz succeeded 
by A. F. Schultz Lumber Co. 

Hibbing—Northern Lumber & Coal Co, taken 
over by W. D. Remington. 

Hutehinson—Trimble Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bruce—Day-Winton Lumber Co. 
succeeded by D. L. Fair Lumber Co. 

Greenwood—Rush Lumber Co. sold to R. A. Vin- 
ton Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI, Adrian—Hurley Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Farmers & Merchants Lumber Co. 

Butler—S. E. Hunt Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Jones-Hunt Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—Fehlig Bros. Box Mfg. Co. changing 
name to Fehlig Bros. Box & Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—John Herr Floor Co. succeeded by 
Ideal Floor Co. (Inc.). 

NEBRASKA, Auburn—H. Morgenstern (Est.) 
succeeded by Auburn Cash Yard. 

NEW MEXICO. Belen—John Becker Co. suc- 
ceeded by Becker-Balies Co. 

La Ventana—Charles Johnson sold sawmill to 
J. M. McDonald. 





Here’s Assurance of 
Honest-to-Goodness 
Values 


Nature never produced finer timber 
than the kind we are now cutting in 
the Calcasieu district of Louisiana. 
These trees are famous for their dense, 
resinous fibre and unusual heighth. 
The above photo shows the kind of 
logs used in manufacturing. 





Finish 
Ceiling, Siding, Flooring 

Shiplap, Boards, Dimension and 

Structural Timbers, Railroad and 
Car Material 


Your customers will be enthusiastic 
about the close grain, uniform quality 
and accurate milling of our lumber. 
You'll always find “LUTCHER” Cal- 
casieu Long Leaf Pine the best ma- 
terial for all building jobs. 


Remember, our railroad and docking 
facilities insure prompt deliveries to 
all parts of the world. 


Order “LUTCHER” trade 
marked stock and get the best. 


JeLutcher &6Moore 
Lumber Company 


ORANGF .TEXAS 








Mills at Orange, Texas; Lunita, La. 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every | 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 

ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220Se.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, i. San Francisco, Cal. 
































FIGURE 
Any House 


in 9 Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment, | 


° Subject to approval of the management. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NORTH DAKOTA. Inkster—W. J. Bailey suc- 
ceeded by Irelands Lumber Yard. 


OHIO. Ashville—Rife & Conrad succeeded by 
Marcus J. Rife. 


OKLAHOMA. Pryor—Thos. Hale succeeded by 
Rounds & Porter Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Coquille—Oerding Industries (Inc.) 
sold sawmill to Smith Wood Products Co. 

Portland—St. Johns Lumber Co. sold sawmill to 
L. B. Menefee Co. 


Scio—Hrudka Bros. succeeded by Henry Kros- 
man. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Green & Evans 
Lumber Co, succeeded by Johns Lumber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—tTriplett Lum- 
ber Co, taken over by Ritch Lumber Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Clear Lake—Hagna Lumber 
Co. succeeded by John Kendall. 


WASHINGTON. MecMurray—Harry Schoenheit 
sold timber holdings and shingle mill to Arling- 
ton Mill Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Moundsville—Moundsville 
Lumber Co. sold to Lewis Antil & Son Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Clark, Howie, Waters & 
Knight Bros, (Ltd.) recently formed by merger 
of Knight Bros Co. (Ltd.), of Burk Falls, Ont.; 
Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), Toronto; Canoe Lake 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Canoe Lake, Ont., and Waters, 
Martin & Boechler (Ltd.), Toronto. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Warrior—J. M. Steverson building 
planing mill to take care of stocks from his sev- 
eral small mills in that section. 


ARKANSAS. Cotter—Frank Wiseman and asso- 
ciates have let the contract for construction of a 
cedar pencil slat plant. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—W. E. Cooper Lum- 
ber Co. purchased a 22-acre site on Alameda St. 
for a new plant, 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—City Lumber Co. 
erecting mill and warehouse to cost $40,000. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—Forrest-Wahden 
Sash & Door Co. will erect an addition. 


MICHIGAN. Muskegon — Shaw-Walker Co. 
erecting plant to manufacture desks. 


memenssinigate 
MINNESOTA. New’ Brighton — MacGillis & 
Biggs have let contract for pole treating plant, 
Park Rapids—Dower Lumber Co. will erect g 
$20,000 office and warehouse building. 
OREGON. Sweet Home—Owen Duncan is erect. 
ing a planing mill here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Sturgis—Sturgis Lumber (po. 
will erect a lumber and storage shed. 


VIRGINIA. Danville—Novelty Furniture (Go, 
expending about $25,000 for an enlargement of 


the plant. _ 
Casualties 


GEORGIA. Forsyth—Monroe County Lumber 
Co.’s piant damaged by fire in boiler room; boiler 
plant, box car and lumber damaged. 

Thomasville—Planing mill of W. E. Beverly de- 
stroyed by fire; the plant was under lease to 
Turner Box & Lumber Co., which lost considerable 
stock. Loss on plant estimated at $40,000. 

IOWA. Waverly—J. C. Garner, lumber dealer, 
lost stock and sheds by flood; reported will dis- 
continue lumber department, continuing the fue} 
and merchandise store, 


MICHIGAN. Traverse City—Brown Lumber Co,, 
loss by fire, $40,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Leflore—Dulweber Lumber Co,, 
loss by fire. 


VIRGINA. Dillwyn—Barnes Lumber Co., loss by 
fire. 


Trouble and Litigation 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS, April 8.—B. B. 
White Lumber Co., an individually owned con- 
cern operated at 1220 Mussett Avenue, has 
filed an answer and schedule with J. A. Mount, 
deputy clerk of the United States district 
court here, admitting bankruptcy and asking 
for adjudication as a bankrupt. An involun- 
tary petition was filed by A. B. Spencer Lum- 
ber Co. and the Steves Sash & Door Co., both 
of San Antonio, and J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, Wash. Assets were given in 
the schedule as being $59,603 and liabilities 
as $51,191. An order of reference has been 
issued to S. A. Early, referee in bankruptcy. 
The meeting of creditors and the examination 
of the bankrupt has been set for April 13. 








Review of Overseas Lumber Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—Considera- 
tion of the question of revising timber royal- 
ties has been postponed for another year by 
the government of British Columbia, accord- 
ing to a report from Trade Commissioner 
E. G. Babbitt, Vancouver, to the Department 
of Commerce. 

During the latter part of 1928 proposals 
were made for increased royalties to take 
effect Jan. 1, 1930. The increase, which 
would have amounted to approximately 25 
percent, was opposed by operators, who 
claimed that the logging industry could not 
stand the additional tax, and that for some 
timber areas the revision should be down- 
ward rather than upward. 

Charles F. Kunkel, assistant trade commis- 
sioner, Wellington, cables the Department of 
Commerce that the lumber market in New 
Zealand during March was fairly quiet, on 
account of slack building activities probably 
induced by the closing of the fiscal year and 
the approach of March 30, the date for the 
balancing of bank accounts. He adds that a 
bright outlook exists for trade improvement 
over previous years. 


Imports Into Irish Free State 


J. F. Harrington, American vice consul, 
Dublin, reports that the Irish Free State has 
only small timber reserves and is obliged to 
import practically all of its lumber require- 
ments. Arrivals range from’ 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 feet annually. The United States 
contributes only a small percentage of the 
total lumber imports. During 1928 arrivals 
from the United States totaled 3,456,000 feet, 
comprising 2,236,000 feet of sawn softwood, 
367,000 feet of staves and 853,000 feet of ties. 
In 1927 direct imports from the United States 
were 3,289,000 feet. 

The heaviest demand in the Irish Free 
State is for northern European pine and 
spruce, commonly known as redwood and 
whitewood, respectively. American pitch pine 
is used to a certain extent by the railroads, 
and Douglas fir is reported to have a small 
but increasing demand. Irish breweries and 
distilleries furnish a steady demand for oak 


staves and the United States has a very large 
part of this trade. The cabinet-making in- 
dustry purchases small quantities of Ameri- 
can oak with regularity, but the total volume 
of imports is not heavy. 


High Spots of World Lumber News 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—The lumber 
division of the Department of Commerce sum- 
marizes the high spots of world lumber news 
for the week ending April 4 as follows: 

Cable reports from Japan describe stocks 
as moderate and importers as holding supplies 
in anticipation of better prices. 

It is reported from Manila by wire that an 
association, to be known as the Philippine 
Hardwood Export Association, is being formed 
by lumber manufacturers and exporters with 
a view to promotion of the export trade and 
the improvement of grading and marking 
rules. 

The Finnish situation is described as de- 
pressed with sales less active during March. 
Prices are down from 60 cents to $1.25 a 
thousand feet. Sales through March are esti- 
mated at 1,188,000,000 feet, principally pine, 


as compared with sales through the middle of 


April, 1928, which were .1,218,000,000 feet. It 
is understood that Helsingfors was to be open 
for shipping on April 3. 

The Alexandria, Egypt, market is generally 
quiet although a normal demand for southern 
pine is reported. 

The lumber market in the Netherlands is 
quiet, as a result of the severe winter weather 
which visited that country during the early 
part of March. Furniture making and ship- 
building are the only consuming industries 
showing any activity. 

Adverse weather continues to hamper lum- 
bering operations in British Columbia and this 
condition, coupled with the program of cur- 
tailed production announced by sawmill opera- 
tors in January, has resulted in a general re- 
duction of output by about one-third. 





THE AVERAGE automobile can be bought for 
half the number of bushels of corn necessary 
to purchase the average car in 1913. 
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CHARLES W. ROARK, Kentucky’s lumber- 
man congressman, elected on the Republican 
platform from Greenville, Ky., last fall to 
represent the third Congressional district, 
died at a private hospital in Louisville on 
the afternoon of April 5, following an illness 
dating back to his campaign. Congressman 
Roark injured his throat while on his speak- 
ing tour, and was forced to a hospital in 
November, where his tonsils were removed as 
soon as he could be operated upon. Later he 
developed influenza and for six weeks or so 
pefore his death had been very ill. He had 
never been well since the’ throat trouble de- 
veloped, and was unable to attend the in- 
auguration, or even go to Washington to be 
sworn in for duty. Mr. Roark was a native 
of Greenville, Ky., where he was educated, 
and was 53 years old. He entered the lumber 
business in Greenville, doing a retail and plan- 
ing mill business under the name of Green- 
ville Milling Co. He was active in association 
circles, and was a past president of the Ken- 
tucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the Tri-State Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Last June he attended the Kansas City Con- 
vention as a delegate from Kentucky, and was 
the State’s representative on the committee 
which notified Vice President Charles Curtis 
of his nomination. He announced for Con- 





THE LATE C. W. ROARK 


gress in April of 1928, and won in the Novem- 
ber election by over 4,000 votes, in a district 
which had not elected a Republican congress- 
man in more than thirty years. 

The burial was arranged at Greenville, Ky., 
on Saturday afternoon at sunset, it having 
been one of his last requests that the body be 
lowered at sunset. The funeral was attended 
by political friends and lumbermen from 
many parts of the state. 

Charlie Roark was well known and well 
liked. He was especially popular with the 
members of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. He was mayor of his 
city from 1912 to 1914, and chairman of the 
county draft board during the war. He is 
survived by his widow and two brothers. 


BERNARD POEPPING, aged 63 years, for 
26 years foreman for the Moeller & Vanden 
Boom Lumber Co., Quincy, Ill., died March 25, 
the day after he was stricken with paralysis 
while backing his car out of his garage at 
his home. From the time he was 11 years of 
age Mr. Poepping had been associated with 
the lumber business. He was born in Ger- 
many, June 9, 1865, his family coming to this 
country when he was a lad of seven. Four 
years later he began working for the old 
Flack & Bristow Lumber Co., remaining 25 
years with that company. When it was dis- 
solved he became general superintendent for 
the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., in Tacoma, 
Wash., returning to Quincy the following 
year, to enter the Moller & Vanden Boom 
yards. His widow and a son survive. 





CHARLES ATHERTON, for many years an 
active and valued member of the lumber in- 
dustry, died of heart attack in his home in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 1 after an illness 
of three weeks. He was first stricken in 
Florida where he had been vacationing and 
was taken home to Philadelphia. For a while 
his condition seemed to improve, but on April 
1 he suffered another attack, which ended in 


death. Mr. Atherton started in the lumber 
business as salesman for W. M. McCormack 
in 1897, which position he held for two years. 
He then went with Robert G. Kay in 1899 in 
the. same capacity, where he remained until 
1911, when he established his own business. 
Mr. Atherton was an active member of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and has been a director and on 
various committees of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Helen Thornton Atherton, 
one brother, T. Homer Atherton, and one sis- 
ter, Mrs. Walter Seeley. Mr. Atherton was 
57 years old. 


WILLIAM JEX, pioneer lumberman of 
Spanish Fork, Utah, and head of the Jex Lum- 
ber Co. there, is dead at the age of 97. Mr. 
Jex was born in England and went to Utah 
in 1854. He worked as a woodcutter and saw 
mill worker for some years, later establishing 
his own lumber business. He was one of the 
patrons of education for the pioneer com- 
munity as well as a religious leader, and be- 
came widely known and respected. In 1883 
he returned to England as a missionary for 
his church, the Mormon or Latter-day Saints, 
and for many years prior to his death he had 
held the honored position of a patriarch of 
that denomination. The passing of “Father 
Jex,” as Mr. Jex was affectionately known in 
Spanish Fork and Utah County, will be 
mourned by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances in addition to his more than 400 
descendants, among whom are seven great- 
great grandchildren. The annual Jex family 
reunions, headed by “Grandpa” Jex, had be- 
come an institution in Spanish Fork. 


ARTHUR P. CULLIGAN, a prominent lum- 
berman, passed away at Campbellton, N. B., 
recently. Mr. Culligan came of a lumbering 
family, his father being the late John Culligan 
of Jacquet River, for many years engaged in 
logging and sawmilling along the New Bruns- 
wick-Quebec line. On the death of his father, 
A. P. Culligan became the head of the busi- 
ness. Under his direction the firm was known 
as J. & A. Culligan Co. During the last dozen 
years the firm was one of the leading lum- 
bering concerns in northern New Brunswick. 
Mr. Culligan took an active interest in poli- 
tics. In 1912 he was elected as a Conserva- 
tive to the Provincial Assembly from Resti- 
gouche. In 1917 he was defeated. In 1925 
he was elected to the House of Commons and 
in 1926 was defeated for re-election by a small 
majority. Mr. Culligan is survived by his 
widow. three sons and four daughters, also 
several sisters and two brothers. 


MRS. PTHEL CASEY McCARTHY, wife of 
Timothy H. M@Carthy, lumberman of New Or- 
leans, La., died in Cairo, Egypt, on Wednes- 
day, April 3, of a heart attack. Mrs. McCarthy 
was socially prominent in New Orleans for 
many years but of recent years she and her 
husband had been living abroad. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy was im Paris at the time of his wife’s 
death. A daughter, Bleanor McCarthy, a 
popular debutant of several years ago, gained 
national fame when she took up aviation at a 
time when few women were entering that 
field. Besides the husband and daughter, two 
sisters survive. 


GEORGE FOSTER MASON, assistant sec- 
retary of the Gillican-Chipley Co., naval stores 
operator, of New Orleans, La., died at his 
home in that city on Sunday, April 7, after 
an illness of six months. He was 69 vears 
old. Mr. Mason was a native of New Orleans 
and was formerly vice president of the Union 
Naval Stores Co. which was taken over by 
the Gillican-Chipley Co. some years ago. A 
widow, two daughters and two sisters survive. 


HERMAN MATTHIBS, for the last 14 years 
traffic director for the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., died March 39 at a Tacoma, 
Wash., hospital after a month’s illness. Mr. 
Matthies was 67 years of age and had resided 
in Tacoma for the last 40 years. He was a 
native of Germany and was prominent in Ger- 
man circles in Tacoma, being grand president 
of the Sons of Herman. He is survived by 
his wife, three daughters, a brother and two 
granddaughters. 


CLARENCE E. SPRINGER, vice president 
and mill superintendent of the Springer Mill 
Co., Olympia, Wash., died at his home in that 
city on March 26 of a heart attack. He was 
33 years old. “Chick” Springer, as he was 
popularly known, was well liked in the lumber 
trade of the Coast. He was a veteran of the 
World War. A widow and small son survive. 


William J. Eckman, vice president of the M. 
B. Farrin Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died Sunday, April 7, at her home in that city. 
Mrs. Eckman was 82 years of age and had 
lived in Cincinnati many years. The services 
were held Wednesday afternoon, April 10, 
from the Spring Grove mortuary chapel. A 
number of lumbermen attended. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Right Fis 
Quick Bisics 


High Qaatity 


ll ll li ell 


Pacific States 
tacoma, Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
ll tl i di) 





Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock 
and Red Cedar products 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Ss. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jas. A. Harrison, P. O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, 
8. D. 
Frank Probst, P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 
; Pondosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


-ShipmentsviaN.P. pags 
and Milwaukee Rys. 4 Missoula, Mont. 

















SLLGLL LN g 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop . 


(Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ 


‘Also Spruce Finish S48 3 





(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 








4 2 
Crnast Leiges 

HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Acknowledged Standard. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


GRADE 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 





Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














Dealers Know 


the high quality of our 
Cascade Mountain 


HEMLOCK 


There’s no better — we can fill your 
orders for all standard items in 


Fir, Hemlock, Spruce or Cedar 
Also Lath and Shingles. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Lumber 225,000; Shingles 150,000; 
Lath 50,000. ‘ 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Enumclaw, Wash. 








Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











HE relative merits and costs of various types 

of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “‘Handbook of Build- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


News Notes from Ame 


Spokane, Wash. 


April.6. — Inland Bmpire prices show no 
changes for the week, as reports from various 
points indicate a larger volume of small orders 
than in a similar period last year. All mills 
are making a normal output for April. 

M. M. Riner, Snark of the Universe, will be 
honored at a dinner Wednesday night by one 
hundred members of the Hoo-Hoo Club and 
their friends. The arrangements committee, 
headed by Lee Smith, Vicegerent Snark, in- 
cludes George Duffy, of the Duffy-Hamacher 
Lumber Co.; R. L. Bayne, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., and Dave Spoor, of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis railroad. Parson Simpkin and the Snark 
will be the chief speakers. 

A delegation from Hoo-Hoo to the city com- 
missioners to set forth the advantages of 
wood in the construcfion of the new city air- 
port hangars was officially received this week. 
The delegation included W. M. Leuthold, pres- 
ident Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and president Deer Park Lumber Co.; M. 
J. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co.; J. M. 
Brown, president Long Lake Lumber Co. and 
Past Snark. Mr. McGoldrick acted as spokes- 
man. A resolution was passed by the com- 
missioners instructing the city engineer to 
bring in a report showing comparative costs 
of wood, steel, concrete and stone. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


April 6.—An unseasonable and heavy fall of 
snow here last night hampered logging and 
milling operations a good deal. The fall 
varied considerably in different sections, rang- 
ing from 15 inches on the outskirts of the city 
to 3 or 4 inches downtown. 
ging camps were forced to shut down, and 
many of the mills were delayed from one to 
four hours getting started yesterday morning. 

Plans for a non-stop flight from Tacoma to 
Tokyo, Japan, next June were announced yes- 
terday at the regular meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, when Lieut. Harold Brom- 
ley, the aviator who will make the trip, was 
the guest of the club, and told of his prepara- 
tions. The flight will be financed by Tacoma 
capital and many of the lumbermen have con- 
tributed to the fund. ‘The plane will carry 
markings showing it is from Tacoma, the 
Lumber Capital of America. J. G. Newhegin, 
former president of the club and now mayor 
of Tacoma, one of the ardent supporters of 
the project, introduced Lieut. Bromley to the 
lumbermen,. The aviator told of his plans, de- 
scribed his proposed route and the plane he 
intends to use. The machine is one built spe- 
cially for Capt. Wilkins, the polar explorer, 
who was unable to take it with him on his 
present trip to the Antarctic. It is entirely of 
wood construction and much of the material 
was furnished by the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma. The lumber- 
men were deeply interested in the project and 
kept Lieut. Bromley busy answering questions. 
The aviator left for California to take deliv- 
ery of the plane immediately after the meet- 
ing. The proposed flight is not only to give 
Tacoma valuable publicity, but to pioneer an 
air mail route between Tacoma and Japan. 

Julian B. Foster, United States trade com- 
missioner to New Zealand, was a visitor in 
Tacoma Thursday. Mr. Foster said Tacoma is 
well known to New Zealanders because of the 
large quantities of lumber imported there 
from this city, and that the country offers one 
of the most promising fields for the lumber 
manufacturers of Tacoma and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

M. M. Riner, of Kansas City, Snark of the 
Universe, visited Tacoma last Tuesday on his 
tour of the Pacific coast, and was the guest of 
Tacoma lumbermen during his stay here. 
Hoo-Hoo, according to Mr. Riner, is. spreading 
the doctrine of conservation and reforestation. 
He described the work done to bring building 
and loan associations and prospective home 
builders to a realization of the benefits of bet- 
ter construction. Mr. Riner was accompanied 
by his wife. 

Mayor J. G. Newbegin has proclaimed the 
week of April 21 as Better Homes in America 


Some of the log- - 


—— ey 


Week and has urged all Tacomans interested 
in home construction to help make the week 
a success. The mayor paid a tribute to Presij- 
dent Hoover, under whose guidance the move. 
ment has developed. 

A landing field for airplanes used in fighting 
forest fires in the Rainier national forest wil] 
be ready in May, according to Forest Super- 
visor E. J. Fenby. The field is located near 
Randle. Advance preparations for the 1929 
fire season are already being made by State 
and Federal forestry officials and private tim- 
ber owners. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


April 6.—The volume of business booked by 
the mills last week looks very encouraging. 
Exporting, particularly to Japan, has shown 
increased activity, and since the new Japanese 
tariff went into effect March 30, considerable 
quantities of all sizes of the regular Japanese 
specifications are being purchased. The United 
Kingdom and Continent are placing a good 
volume of orders, especially for clears. Com- 
mon and merchantable grades are also being 
inquired for in volume for shipment to Eu- 
rope, where a new market seems to be open- 
ing up for these grades. Business for water 
shipment to eastern Canadian points is coming 
along in good volume and the mills have a 
good deal of this booked for shipment in the 
next ninety days. The Atlantic seaboard mar- 
ket is in better condition than it was at this 
time last year, and than it has been during 
the last six months. 

Adverse weather in the East has tended to 
slow up shingle business here, although the 
mills are running full time and still have a 
surplus of orders. They are still booked up 
for several weeks cutting in advance. 

Inventories of log stocks taken during the 
last week indicate a material shrinkage in 
stocks of fir, cedar and hemlock. Production 
for the first three months of the year was ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 feet less than in the 
same period in 1928. This reduction is chiefly 
in fir log stocks, although cedar and hemlock 
are both substantially less. The fir log mar- 
ket has been exceptionally brisk during the 
last week, and a large number of purchases 
have been made by mills for delivery imme- 
diately and during the next thirty days. Fifty 
percent of the cedar sales have been at a 
premium, while hemlock has moved easily at 
list. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 8.—Continued activity in northern pine, 
and an increase in inquiries and orders for 
white cedar, feature the market here. Sash 
and door prices. are maintaining a firm tone, 
despite the sluggish demand. Lath continue 
weak. 

Northern pine production is falling off, with 
woods work discontinued for the season. To 
date this year sales are in excess of shipments 
and production. Dimension material is in 
short supply; low grade boards are scarce. 
Price advances are being absorbed without 
protest. The stiffest recent raise was on 13-inch 
and wider No. 1 boards, while the next highest 
increase was on 13-inch and wider No. 2 
boards, and 5/4 and thicker C selects. Box 
and crating plants are active in the market, 
and railroads are doing considerable buying 
for right-of-way maintenance and improve- 
ments. 

Rush orders for white cedar indicate a quick 
strengthening of demand from retailers. 
Three- and four-inch posts are _ strongest, 
closely followed by fives and sixes. There is 
good demand for poles in various lengths. 
This is the season for farm repair work and 
fencing, and the market! for posts is more 
active. 

Improvement in the demand for shingles is 
shown at the Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. 
The number of cars of shingles in storage in 
the Midway has been cut down appreciably 
for the first time in months. Last Wednesday 
there were nine cars of lumber on the tracks 
of the railway company, an increase of five 
over.the week before. Seven of them came in 


during the week, while two were left from 
On the same day three 


the week previous. 
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ears of transit shingles awaited shipping 
orders. One of these had been there since 
March 19. Midway firms report improved de- 
mand, and considerable stock is moving, most 
of it being in mixed cars. Both the eastern 
trade and northwestern retail yards are buy- 
ing. The market is strong, and prices for bet- 
ter grades of shingles are moving upward, 
while low grade shingles continue weak. 

Twin City lumber dealers are returning 
home from business or recreational trips to 
the South and West. G. L. Heegaard, of the 
Mandan Mercantile Co., line yard operator, 
Minneapolis, has returned from a vacation in 
California. Henry E. Gipson and Corwin Gip- 
so, of the Gipson Lumber Co., St. Paul, have 
returned from Hollywood, Calif., where they 
have been since the first of the year. A. G. 
Nortz, of the Nortz Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
will return from a winter in California April 
15. G. M. Steward, of the G. M. Stewart Lum- 
ber Co., has returned to his Minneapolis home 
after an eight weeks’ tour of the West Coast. 
John R. Lenox, of the Lenox Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, has left for a trip to the Northwest 
Coast and Inland Empire. 

Alan Rogers, of the Waite-Rogers Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, reported upon his return from 
an inspection of the company, operations 
around Bagley and Blackduck, Minn., that the 
firm now has four mills in operation and soon 
will start another. This year it will manufac- 
ture 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 feet of lumber, 
much of it box and crating stock and interior 


finish. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


April 9.—Prices appear to have had some 
effect on the volume of orders placed in this 
market last week, but sales managers think 
this week will show a better total. The fall- 
ing off in demand has been mostly in the mid- 
dle West and South. Demand from the Lake 
States and the East has been larger, and 
there appears to be a good prospect for a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of orders 
from the east side. Weather conditions have 
been very favorable for farm construction, 
and in the cities builders are very active. 


Warren, Ark. 


April 8.—Not since 1925 have Arkansas soft 
pine mills enjoyed such a good demand for 
finish and trim. Many buyers frankly admit 
that they waited until the last minute. In- 
quiries indicate that there is still a large 
amount of orders yet to be placed for finish, 
casing, base, moldings as well as wrapped 
trim. In addition, more of the orders require 
random length stock, sanded.. New price lists, 
issued by some mills show advances of $1 
to $2 on all items of uppers, with a 50-cent 
advance on common. Mixed orders continue 
to be predominate but many buyers are plac- 
ing straight car orders for boards, shiplap 
and dimension. Dealers requiring high grade 
Arkansas stock apparently do not argue very 
much about price. Stocks of finish have been 
considerably reduced, though several mills are 
cutting an extra good run of large virgin 
timber. In another thirty days some upper 
grade items will be very scarce. The mills 
are now realizing $60 f. o. b. mill for 1x8-inch 
P&better finish, with base selling at $68 to 
$70, 5-inch casing, $70 to $73; 4-inch B&better 
casing, $58 to $60. These prices apply on 
random lengths with specified lengths $1 to 
$2 more. B&better 1x12-inch is selling freely 
at an average of $70, 5/4 and 6/4x12-inch at 
$77, 8/4 at $85. Cut-to-length B&better door 
jambs, 5&6/4, sell at close to $85, mill, with 
an average price of $1.26 per set where the 
stops are included for 5/4 jambs. All items 
sold on a molding basis are bringing better 
prices. No. 2 lath are not available for 
straight-car loading, and some mixed car 
orders are being held for them. Price is $3.25 
to $3.50, mill. No. 1 lath are a little more 
plentiful, averaging around $4.25, mill. Fair 
drying weather has made available an _ in- 
creased amount of common boards, shiplap 
and center matched, but average supply is not 
yet in excess of orders, though most mills can 
Spare a few straight carloads for prompt load- 


ricas Lumber Centers 


ing in 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2. The 4- and 
6-inch No. 2 continue very scarce. Stocks of 
1x8- and 10-inch No. 3 have been covered by 
orders. A few mills have a slight surplus of 
1x12-inch No. 3. Stocks of No. 1 dimension 
are low but most items are available, except 
possibly 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot in 2x4-, 10- 
and 12-inch, while No. 2 dimension continues 
searce, some mills being entirely out of both 
dry and green 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, while they 
have a small amount of 2x10- and 12-inch, 
largely 12- to 16-foot, but 18- and 20-foot are 
very scarce. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


April 8.—Orders last week were about equal 
to capacity production, but there had been 
enforced curtailment. Last week the weather 
was better. ‘The market is showing consider- 
ably more zest, many orders being wired in for 
quick delivery, and more wire tracers being 
received. The export market has been ex- 
tremely active. 

A number of orders were booked for both 
rift and flat grain 38-inch flooring, but mill 
stocks are just a little high for this season. 
The 4-inch has been a very heavy seller, witn 
some rift items badly oversold, and flat grain 
moving in very heavy volume; No. 2 is getting 
scarce and extremely firm, B&better is mov- 
ing in large volume, especially to Texas, and 
No. 1, which had been draggy, is selling readi- 
ly. Drop siding has continued active, practi- 
cally all B&better being much oversold. Buy- 
ers have paid advanced prices, as competitive 
fir has also advanced. There are fair stocks of 
some patterns of No. 1 drop siding, partic- 
ularly Nos. 104 and 106, but all No. 2 items 
are oversold. Ceiling was inactive, but stocks 
are fairly low, except %x4-inch No. 1, which 
is just a little draggy, because it is only $1 
less than B&better. Several items of %x4-inch 
ceiling are oversold. Partition, %x4-inch, has 
been selling at a good rate, with production 
small and stocks low. Bevel siding demand 
picked up a little. Square edge siding stocks 
are quite low. Molding has been selling more 
briskly, and molders are busy, as there has 
also been a heavy increase in orders for finish. 
Finish stocks are getting lower. Industrials 
are still buying heavy quantities and the retail 
trade is getting more active, while the export 
market is calling for quantities of saps and a 
special grade of heart pitchy stock. 

Longleaf No. 2, 4-inch fencing is much over- 
sold, but fhere is a little surplus of shortleaf. 
The market is firm. Sales of No. 2 fencing 
and flooring, 6-inch, continue to exceed out- 
put and most mills are oversold. Stocks of 
No. 2, 8-inch are heavy in both longleaf and 
shortleaf as demand seems light, but there 
has been a heavy sale of 10-inch, in which 
longleaf is oversold, while 12-inch is scarce 
in both longleaf and shortleaf. The 5/ and 
6/4 No. 2 were inactive but stocks are fairly 
low. On 4-inch No. 3 fencing the mills are 
oversold; sales of 6-inch No. 3 longleaf were 
heavy at $18 f.o.b. mill, Nashville buyers hav- 
ing come in at that price; stocks of 8- and 10- 
inch No. 2 longleaf boards and shiplap are 
fair but the demand is increasing right along; 
12-inch longleaf boards are in small supply 
and as they sell well are extremely firm. No. 
3 shortleaf 8-, 10- and 12-inch are oversold. 
Demand for No. 4 is much heavier than the 
mills can supply, and No. 3 may have to be 
used for grain doors. Box shook business is 
good and crates for the local truck crops are 
hard to buy. 

No. 1 longleaf dimension stocks are still low 
and badly broken and prices are quite firm. 
No. 1 shortleaf stocks remain low, with prices 
firm. No. 2 longleaf stocks are very broken and 
mills are sold ahead, while shortleaf are ex- 
tremely low. Production of No. 3 longleaf di- 
mension has been increased, but new. orders 
keep: stocks low and prices have been ad- 
vanced. Timber business has been very brisk, 
and some buyers are placing orders for deliv- 
ery in May and June. This is the dull season 
for sawn timbers for export. 

Pine lath are holding quite firm. Produc- 
tion is going to be severely curtailed. No. 1 
kiln dried are $4, mill, and No. 2, $3. Pine 
shingles are selling in only small quantities, 
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Evergreen Lumber Co. 
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Douglas Fir - Joists 


Long Dimension - Timbers 


Bridge Ties - Planks 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH, 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 
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Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 
in America. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


American fiumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 
(If you prefer, and will send us the names 


and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 


with a letter from us saying they are a gift 
from you ) 




















and mills are storing then, for fall trade. 

F. L. Peck, of Scranton, Pa., president J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., is coming here to visit 
properties of affiliated companies and will in- 
spect the fire damage to the Newman mill at 
Sumrall, Miss. 

James J. Johnson, son-in-law of S. E. More- 
ton, has become traffic manager of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., following the resigna- 
tion of L. J. Hollands, who has become presi- 
dent of the C. B. Perkins Hardware & Supply 
Co. C. B. Perkins, Mr. Moreton’s brother-in- 
law, died recently. Mr. Johnson has been 
traveling salesman for the Newman-Homo- 
chitto interests in Mississippi and W. P. 
Hubert, of the Brookhaven office, will succeed 
him in that position. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


April 8.—An improvement in the weather 
has increased the sales of lumber retailers 
here, but these are largely for repair work. 
Several 
been closed, so they are looking for orders for 
greater quantities. They are buying spar- 
ingly, for regular 10-day shipment. With 
ideal weather, mill stocks have been increas- 
ing, but most mills have wanted to fill out 
their assortment so as to be able to take good 
care of mixed car orders. Special cutting has 
been selling at good prices. Railroad stocks 
continue in demand, most orders for decking 
calling for thick merchantable, and No. 1 kiln 
dried 2%-inch has sold at $32, and merchant- 
able at $36, mill. Timbers and 3x6-inch for 
cotton mill sub-floors have been selling, and 
maple flooring for the same construction. De- 
mand for maple flooring has been increasing, 
while that for oak has been falling off, but 
all hardwood flooring is advancing. Prices of 
pine have held, upper grades being steadier 
than lower, but low grade 3- and 4-inch floor- 
ing is an exception. S2S&CM is weak. Ship- 
lap is slow. Yards have good stocks of floor- 
ing and drop siding. Demand for dimension 
is slow but prices are firm. Large mill dimen- 
sion can not be sold easily here, because of 
the competition of small plants that offer 
rough 2x4-inch at $16.50 for 9-foot and $18 for 
10- to 16-foot, and 2x6-inch at $17. Some 
retail yards select from this a high grade 
No. 1 and better. Buying of finish and trim 
is more general. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 8.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been very active. Most predictions are for 
a continuance of good business during the next 
four to six weeks. The mills are doing all 
possible to get out shipments quickly, and 
practically all orders are wanted immediately. 
As a result of good weather, production has 
been increased, but farmers are soon going 
to be in the market for many additional men, 
-There has been a much better deniand for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better, band or circular 
sawn, and asked prices are obtained without 
much difficulty. Yards in New England are 
buying cautiously. The mills do not appear 
to have much unsold. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has 
been moving rather slowly. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths, dressed, have been moving 
fairly well; demand has been better for band 
sawn but good circular sawn stock has not 
been so active. No. 2 and better 5/4 and 
thicker has been rather quiet. More 4/4 No. 
2 and better miscuts could be sold if available. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, con- 
tinues to move rather slowly. Inquirers for 
good air dried are making some rather low 
offers. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues sluggish. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box rough has not been so 
active; yards and box mills prefer 6-inch. 
Demand for stock box dressed, and dressed 
and resawn, continues very good. No. 2 4/4 
stock box has been moving better, and a num- 
ber of small mills are sold ahead for several 
weeks on all widths except 12-inch. Edge box, 
5/&6/4, has not been active, although there is 


some inquiry for 6/4 dressed. Box bark 
strips, 4/4, continue in good demand and are 
scarce. The mills are experiencing no diffi- 


culty keeping cleaned up on No. 2 
gum and cypress. 

There is a good demand for mixed cars of 
flooring, thin ceiling, roofers etc. Sales of 
2%-inch No. 2 and better flooring in solid 
cars have also picked up. Prices are holding 
steady. Kiln dried 6- and 8-inch roofers have 
been moving well, and demand for 10-inch has 
improved. Air dried 6-inch roofers have also 


poplar, 


large building contracts have just . 





been more active; the 6-inch are now quoted 
at $19.50 f. o. b. cars Georgia main line rate, 
Buyers are not averse to paying $18 for 5. 
inch and $15 for 4-inch. Dressed framing con- 
tinues to sell well and is strong. 


Macon, Ga. 


April 8.—Roofer manufacturers of middle 
Georgia say that there appears to be a little 
improvement in demand. There is a steady 
movement to the northern and eastern mar- 
kets, and a lot of roofers are being consumed 
in the South. Manufacturers appear to be 
insisting on prices that have prevailed for 
some time. Production has increased slightly, 
because of better weather. But there are no 
yards overloaded with stock. 

Longleaf mills of southwest Georgia and 
southeast Alabama are enjoying good busi- 
ness. The Central of Georgia Railway had 
been unable to open its branch line to Florala, 
Ala., until last Saturday. Shipments of long- 
leaf dimension, for use in repair work, had 
to be made to Pensacola, Fla., and thence to 
Florala. Much more longleaf will be needed 
to make railroad repairs in this territory. 
The re-opening of the railroads was followed 
by a speeding up in mill shipments. 


Bogalusa, La.. 


April ‘*8.—Mayor E. R. Cassidy, treasurer 
William Henry Sullivan Memorial Fund, an- 
nounced last week that Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
president Great Southern Lumber Co., has 
contributed $500, with the promise of an addi- 
tional donation of $500 provided the full $25,- 
000 goal is reached. The officials of the Wash- 
ington Parish school board in Franklinton 
have authorized an appropriation of $500. A 
contribution of $25 was received by R. H. 
Laftman, vice president Bogalusa Paper Co. 
(Inc.), from James L. Cary, paper mill archi- 
tect and engineer, of Chicago. 

Maj. J. H. (Jack) Friend, former chief en- 
gineer of the Great Southern Lumber Co., has 
been made general manager of the southern 
division of the International Paper Co., whose 
southern mills represent a $25,000,000 invest- 
ment. It has plants at Bastrop, La., Camden, 
Ark., Moss Point, Miss., and a mill under con- 
struction at Mobile, Ala. 

The Lamar Lumber Co. was compelled to 
close last Thursday on account of the flooded 
condition of Pearl River swamp. Operations 
will not be resumed for a week or longer. 
Backwaters have inundated forest tracts of 
this company since Feb. 16, and the plant was 
kept in operation only by the reserve supply 
of logs. 

A display of Bogalusa longleaf pine and red- 
wood products, installed by the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. in a window of the New Or- 
leans States, a New Orleans newspaper, has 
attracted considerable attention. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president, and C. W. 
Goodyear, treasurer, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., left last week for their home in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jackson, Miss. 


April 8.—All the shipping departments have 
been working vigorously and heavy shipments 
were made last week so that stocks of most 
pine mills have been reduced. Bé&better and 
No. 1 and C 3- and 4-inch flooring have been 
strong, with new orders in excess of produc- 
tion. No. 2, 4-inch flooring is especially strong. 
and is reported oversold by some mills. No. 
2, 3-inch flooring is rather weak. Stocks of 
ceiling, %x4-inch, have been reduced, and 
prices slightly increased, especially Nos. 1 
and 2, but the %-inch has been a slow seller. 
Nos. 2 and 3, 6-inch boards have been very 
strong, with most plants oversold, and some 
accepting orders for 30-day shipment only, 
and the 8-inch worked to shiplap are easy 
sellers at firm prices, there being very little 
stock offered. In No. 2 boards, 12-inch, except 
in strictly longleaf, are weak. No. 3 boards 
are selling easily. Wholesalers report nicely 
loaded transit cars selling at slightly higher 
prices than prevailed last week. 

Timber orders have been easily obtained, 
and at quoted prices. Heart cutting is over- 
sold. Square edge and sound is strong in all 
sizes. Large bill timbers are especially strong, 
and quotations are based on 90-day delivery. 
The export market remains firm, with only a 
few mills able to accept orders. Dimension 
shippers have reduced stocks materially. As 
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there is an interval of sixty days between the 
saw and car on dimension stocks, it is be- 
lieved that further advances will be recorded. 

According to W. A. Knight, chief lumber 
inspector for the Illinois Central, with offices 
here, the lumber department moved during 
March 185 cars of lumber and 133 cars of 
piling, averaging respectively 21,955 board 
feet, and 1,095 lineal feet. Sixteen lumber 
inspectors are under Mr. Knight’s direction. 

On April 2, foremen and officials of the 
Adams-Banks Lumber Co., at Morton, Miss., 
and members of the city’s medical profession, 
heard Dr. Felix J. Underwood, executive officer 
Mississippi board of health, discuss “Public 
Health Values.” He came at the invitation 
of Dr. J. J. Stagg, physician for the lumber 
concern. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 8.—Improvement in demand and grad- 
ual stiffening of prices have been apparent in 
the lumber market during the last week. Al- 
most mid-summer temperatures have served 
to speed delivery of lumber to the outlying 
yards, and general inquiry among wholesalers 
today brought reports that the firms are fairly 
busy. Some items in Idaho common have 
advanced $1 to $1.50 during the last ten days 
and, with most of the mills still short of sea- 
soned stock and few of them able to send 
straight carlots of any one item, further ad- 
vances are probable before the supplies in the 
hands of local wholesalers are replenished. 
Prices of fir are very firm, and some large 
sales have been reported. Inquiry among sub- 
urban yards indicates that few are stocked to 
a considerable extent, even with fir. How- 


Supply Co., Clifton, N. J., and the other at the 
plant of the S. M. Birch Lumber Co., at 
Delawanna. 


Houston, Tex. 


April 8.—Houston lumbermen feel in high 
spirits over the very favorable situation in 
the lumber market. All No. 3 lumber is par- 
ticularly strong. There has been an average 
advance of $1 on these items in the last 
week. All items of No. 1 dimension are firm, 
and 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch are very strong. Ex- 
port business is unusually good. 

Hardwood business has improved consid- 
erably, with several Houston concerns re- 
porting heavy orders for certain items, 
mainly 4/4 No. 1 and select sap gum. 

Several southeast Texas lumberman are 
planning to join the West Indies cruise of 
the Beaumont and Kansas City chambers of 
commerce in June. The chambers have 
chartered the steamship “Shawnes,” which 
will sail from Beaumont on June 6. The 
party will visit Porto Rico, Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 9.—With lumber prices climbing rap- 
idly to higher levels, a strong feeling of opti- 
mism continues among all dealers, wholesale 
and retail. Trade conditions in Pittsburgh 
district are much better than at this time 
last year. The retail yards report home 
building volume only slightly less, while there 
is considerable figuring on homes, especially 
smaller dwellings for outlying districts. Order 
files of wholesalers are in better shape than 
in a long time, good 





demand for practically 











all kinds of building 


lumber coming from 
nearly all parts of 
western Pennsylvania. 


As many retailers find 
themselves with light 
stocks, indications are 
that business will be 
good for some time. 
The great difficulty of 
the wholesalers now is 
to get the quick deliv- 
ery required by the 
trade. Both the retail- 
ers and wholesalers re- 
port a continued im- 
provement in industrial 
demand, which seems 
better than in a long 
time. Mills in the 
South are still experi- 
encing difficulty in 
shipping, on account of 
the bad weather dur- 
ing March, and many 
are refusing orders, al- 
though improved 








Twelve year planted evergreens in winter ermine at home of Joy 
Morton who maintains an arboretum near 


weather has made pos- 
sible normal produc- 
tion. The yards are 
requiring immediate 


Naperville, Ill. 





ever, none of the retailers, as far as could be 
learned, contemplate extensive buying for the 
immediate future. 

The Nylta Club’s dinner and vaudeville 
show at the National Republican Club last 
Wednesday night attracted an audience of 150 
lumbermen. The club’s slogan, “To Have 
Friends Be Friendly,” was exemplified to the 
letter. Arrangements for the affair were in 
charge of Conrad N. Pitcher, of the Wright 
Lumber Co. Entertainment features were pro- 
vided by Ed Prince, of Silleck & Co.; Barlow 
Shuit, of Robert R. Sizer & Co.; Henry Chit- 
tick and Patrick Lynch, of the Hunterspoint 
Lumber Co., and Howard Mulford, of Frost & 
Davis. 

The firm of Albert W. Booth & Bro., 
Bayonne, has been reorganized with the fol- 
lowing officers: Albert W. Booth, president; 
Edward H. Booth, vice president; Hudson 
Booth, treasurer; Albert W. Booth, Jr., sec- 
retary. 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. will 
move during the coming week-end to new 
quarters in the Bartholomew Building, 205 
East 42nd Street. 

The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., in 
co-operation with Edward G. DeNike, secre- 
tary New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
has cautioned yards in northern New Jersey 
to employ extra watchmen for the time being. 
The warning follows two mysterious fires. 
One was in the yard of the Clifton Builders’ 


shipments of mixed 
orders. Prices of eastern hemlock have been 
advanced $1 within the last week by most 
mills. Western woods, including Idaho, Cali- 
fornia and Pondosa pines, many items of 
which are scarce, are holding strong at the 
recent advances, and orders are being placed 


freely. 
Toronto, Ont. 


April 8.—The volume of Ontario retail sales 
shows an increase for the year to date and 
Similar improvement is reported by the whole- 
sale trade. Dry lumber is scarce. Residential 
work is already active and there is a very 
large amount of large office, warehouse and 
industrial building under way and contem- 
plated. 

The Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be entertained at dinner by 
the Montreal Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at the Lumbermen’s Club, on the evening 
of April 13. This will be in return for com- 
plimentary dinners tendered to the retailers 
each year at their annual meetings. It is 
hoped that Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the Canadian National Railways, will be the 
principal speaker and will present the fine 
trophy which he has given to the Lumber- 
men’s & Hoo-Hoo Bowling Club. 

Gale & Trick, Oshawa, Ont., will erect a 
mill at Hansard Lake, about a mile and a 
half east of Aleza Lake Station, in the Prince 








Red Cedar 


Shakes 


WE can supply all 
your needs in carloads, 
mixed carloads or. part 
carloads. Any car of 
lumber or shingles from 
the Northwest can be 
routed via‘our Seattle 

warehouse to load 


shakes. 
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We can furnish any special 

grade of Red Cedar Shingles 

— especially 24" shingles up 
to 1" in thickness. 


COAST CEDAR SHINGLE CO. 
White Building « Seattle,U.S. A. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
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Tycos 
Direct Set Record: 
ing Regulator 


Temperature and humidity affect your 
profits. Kilns cannot give good results 
unless these two factors in their opera- 
tion are properly controlled. 

The temperature, humidity and circula- 
tion of the air dries the wood. Whether 
your kilns are old or modern you cannot 
expect best results until suitable equip- 
ment is used to control these two im- 
portant factors—humidity and tempera- 
ture. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their Tycos Direct-Set Recording Regu- 
lators. Let us show you how we can 
help you. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SPORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Fraacisce 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 

honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 

International ExXpOSitiOn  cessesssssssssssss: scssnssssssssesssene 


ALSO ALAGKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory Capacity 3500Axes aT cols 





George District, B. C. The mill will have an 
output of 60,000 feet a day. Gale & Trick have 
a contract for supplying the General Motors 
Co. of Canada with all of the lumber used in 
its plants. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


April 8.—G. A. Pearson, director South- 
west forest experiment station, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., was in Albuquerque Friday for con- 
ference with District Forester F. C. W. 
Pooler. He has submitted for publication 
“Forest Types and Climate in the South- 
west,” descriptive of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Dr. A. E. Douglass, director of the observa- 
tory of the University of Arizona, has con- 
ducted, in co-operation with the National 
Geographic Society, an exhaustive study of 
the cycles of moist and dry years in the 
Southwest as determined by examination of 
tree rings. Not satisfied with the story of 
several hundred years told by living trees, 
he is now examining the rings of timbers 
exhumed from cliff dwellings of a much 
earlier period. 

The George E. Breece Lumber Co. has 
bought five sections (3,200 acres) of timber 
land from New Mexico adjoining the com- 
pany’s logging operations on the Mescalero 
Indian reservation. The price paid was 
$3.15 an acre, and $2.50 a thousand for the 
timber, estimated at 14,000,000 feet. 


Shreveport, La. 


April 8.—There seems to be somewhat of 
a lull in lumber buying, say wholesalers 
and mills here. Better shipping weather has 
resulted in a tremendous clearance of rush 
orders. There is considerable inquiry, and 
the outlook is really good. The big demand 
for shiplap seems to have been satisfied and 
premium prices are no longer paid but it 
continues in steady movement. Logging is 
getting back to normal, and with better dry- 
ing weather the shortages of several items 
of common stock will be remedied. 

Demand is very good for hardwood items 
this territory can furnish. There is not a 
large amount of lumber available in ship- 
ping condition, and buyers are having some 
difficulty in finding what they require. 
Prices are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


April 8.—The demand for southern pine 
continues heavy, and strength is shown in 
all items. Perhaps the strongest item is No. 
3 boards, and any other material suitable 
for crating. Industrial users everywhere are 
seeking to buy this material. Buying by 
yards is still heavy, and the outlook is for 
a continuance of good business. Rain, of 
course, is still causing delay in shipments. 

Yards in St. Louis report a fair volume of 
business in hardwoods. The items they are 
trying to buy are inch FAS white oak, and 
FAS and No. 1 common quartered white oak, 
the latter having advanced about $5 in the 
last ten days. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has 
joined the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club in oppo- 
sition to Missouri Senate bill No. 672, which 
would make it unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation to sell building material at 
a lower price in one section or community 
to destroy or injure the business of a com- 
petitor. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


April 6.—“Conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness and building industry in Los Angeles 
are vastly improved over those of last year, 
and materially improved over those of just 
a few weeks ago,” said F. A. Wilson, of 
Wilson Bros. & Co., of San Francisco, who 
was a business visitor here from April 3 
to 6. Mr. Wilson gives most of the credit 
for the improvement to the work of local 
associations in bettering credit conditions 
and retail trade practices. 

Robert Forgie, Los Angeles representative 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of 
Bellingham, Wash., has resigned. His posi- 
tion will be filled by James H. Prentice, for- 
mer secretary of the corporation. Mr. Forgie 
will continue to maintain an office in the 
Petroleum Securities Building, Los Angeles. 

Charles B®. Kendall, Los Angeles represen- 
tative of Wilson Bros. & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has resigned to become general sales 
manager for the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., of 


Pinedale, Calif. W. A. Glenn, formerly with 
the Coos Bay Lumber Co., of San Francisco 
has been appointed to succeed him. : 

Ray Pierson, formerly Arizona representa- 
tive of the Hammond Lumber Co., is now 
associated with Corpstein Bros., of Phoenix. 
Mr. Pierson will be in charge of a new yard 
that Corpstein Bros. are opening at Tucson, 
George Lawrence, formerly in charge of the 
finish lumber business of the Los Angeles 
office of the Hammond Lumber Co., has been 
promoted to charge of the Arizona territory, 


Portland, Ore. 


April 6.—Manufacturers of fir lumber seem 
pretty well satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness coming in from various markets; and 
they are quite optimistic. It is feared here 
that the Japanese import tax on lumber will 
affect the movement across the Pacific. The 
spruce lumber market has been exceptionally 
active for a long time, but inquiries for shop 
material showed a slight falling off during 
the week. The spruce market is firm. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., pres- 
ident of the Oregon-American Lumber Co., 
Vernonia, Ore., is looking over that company’s 
properties here. He is optimistic over the 
outlook for lumber this year, because stocks 
in retailers’ hands are low and prospects are 
for a good demand, while there has been no 
overproduction at the mills in southern pine 
territory or on the Coast. 


Seattle, Wash. 


April 6.—The general market is good, de- 
clared George M. Daniels, sales manager for 
the Carlsborg Mill & Timber Co., near Port 
Angeles, and the Preston Mill Co., at Preston, 
Wash. Both lumber and shingles are in fair 
demand, and Mr. Daniels believes that the 
mills are justified in holding prices firmly. 
He declared that small production has en- 
abled mills to get asked prices. A number 
of wholesale offices reported this week that 
they had received orders for odd-sized and 
short lumber, which they have been unable 
to fill, either through the mills not want- 
ing this business or being unable to supply 
the material. Inquiries are increasing, but 
business has not opened up yet, wholesalers 
declare. 

Dirt roads in western Washington are still 
in bad shape, and there is little truck logging, 
said E. G. Jackson, of the Truck Loggers 
Co-operative Association. What trucking is 
being done is limited to paved roads. No 
change is reported this week in the price of 
logs. 

Following a year and a half’s work to co- 
ordinate needs and practices of all lumber 
exporters, a self appointed committee of 
lumbermen, headed by R. W. Condon, of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., has re- 
vised the export rating list. By mutual con- 
sent and agreement the list will be published 
and copyrighted in a few days by the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau. Lumber ex- 
porters, mills and shipping interests all made 
representations to the committee, as well as 
other interests involved. British Columbia 
manufacturers are _ included. No radical 
change over previous lists has been made, 
Mr. Condon declared. Personnel of the com- 
mittee is as follows: R. W. Condon, chair- 
man; Arthur J. Hendry, J. H. Prentice, R. 
W. Hunt, W. Yale Henry, G. E. Anderson, T. 
D. Lewis, H. B. Van Duzer, L. L. Chipman, 
J. G McConville, and L. E. Force. 

Following two years spent in New Zealand, 
Julian B. Foster, American trade commis- 
sioner, came to Seattle April 2 and declared 
that demand for Coast pine, spruce, and 
hemlock is increasing in that country. 

Henry McCleary, of Olympia, founder of 
the town of McCleary and president of the 
Henry McCleary Timber Co., and his nephew, 
John McCleary, sailed from Seattle March 30 
for Japan. During the two months they will 
spend in Japan they will investigate the 
new tariff schedules, and confer with their 
agents. The McCleary Timber Co. ships” be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber to Japan annually. Interviewed just 
before leaving, Henry McCleary said the new 
Japanese tariff will be paid by Japanese im- 
porters, and that he does not believe impor- 
tations will noticeably shrink. He also was 
skeptical over passage of retaliatory duties. 

The whole shingle industry is becoming 
more concerned with the manufacture of 
better grades, asserted Miss Grace Jones, of 
the Washington & Oregon Shingle Associa- 
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tion. She reported that the following mills 
had subscribed recently to the association’s in- 
spection service: Northern district—Clough- 
Hartley Co., Everett; Miller & Sons, Sumas; 
Quality Shingle Co., Edmonds; Nick Jerns, 
Bellingham; , Saginaw Shingle Co., Blaine, 
Wash. Grays Harbor district—North West- 
tern Lumber Co., Hoquiam; Soule Shingle 
Co., Stearnsville, Wash. Southern district— 
Newberg Shingle Co., Rainier, Ore.; Tenino 
Shingle Co., Tenino, Wash.; Kenton Shingle 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Roles Bros. Shingle Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Carlisle Lumber Co., 
Onalaska, Wash. 

Four separate sections of timber in Grays 
Harbor and Clallam counties, aggregating in 
value $152,406, were sold at Olympia, April 4 
by the State capitol committee. 

“Representations by Hubert Schafer, of 
Schafer Bros., Montesano loggers, that the 
State’s cruise of 16,521,000 feet of timber in 
sections adjoining the Schafer Bros. holdings 
in Grays Harbor County showed 5,000,000 
more than the private cruise, finally brought 
the State’s price from $68,601 down to $53,528. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 8.—Mills in the North are actively at 
work and are shipping in such quantity that 
they do not expect to have any carry-over of 
last years cut. Shipments so far this month 
point to a record for this time of year. Build- 
ing throughout the State continues brisk and 
there has been a great increase in orders to 
the retail yards. Rural dealers are rapidly 
replenishing their stocks, while Milwaukee 
dealers are getting ready to go into the whole- 
sale markets. There is considerable call from 
all surrounding points for mixed cars and di- 
mension stuff. Cloudbursts in some parts of 
the State have caused considerable damage 
in yards and at scattered points a slowing 
up of building operations. Tornadoes have 
also visited some of the sparsely settled 


Duluth, Minn. 


April 8.—Shipments of mixed cars of north- 
ern pine continue to show expansion. Book- 
ings of orders for the medium and lower 
grades are averaging up better than at any 
time during the last three years. Retailers are 
said to be showing a greater disposition to 
sort up their stocks, and sales of yard items 
are better than in a considerable period. Sales 
of lumber to industrial companies are reach- 
ing good proportions. Dealers are reported 
to be carrying light stocks, so the mills re- 
gard the outlook as healthy. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 9.—A week of real spring weather is 
having the customary favorable influence upon 
the lumber market. Inquiry is growing, and some 
lumber items are already moving a little more 
freely. Eastern spruce frames are quiet but 
steady at $42 base, and there is no change in 
the prices of random lengths. Lath are being 
offered freely at $7 for 1%-inch. Oak flooring 
quotations are firm, notwithstanding a quiet 
demand. There is now a fair business in 
Douglas fir at reasonable prices. Pondosa pine 
is higher and there have been advances in 
some sizes and grades of Idaho white pine. 

The Woodstock Lumber Co. has announced 
that its Eagle Lake spruce mill in Maine will 
start sawing next Monday. The Madawaska 
Lumber Co. is planning to close its mill on 


-April 15 and resume production the first of 


May. 

The Waldo Bros. Co., of Boston, with 27,600 
shares of no par value stock, has been organ- 
ized to take over the extensive building ma- 
terials business of the Waldo Bros. & Bond 
Co. John Wray, of Winchester, is treasurer, 
and C. E. Whitney, of Cambridge, is clerk of 
the new corporation, but the president is yet 
to be chosen. 

The Leatherbee-McDonough Co. has ab- 
sorbed the wholesale business of the Stevens 
Lumber Co., of Boston. Ritchie H. Stevens 
and Frank E. Swain, of the latter company, 
have joined the Leatherbee-McDonough organ- 
ization and will hereafter have their offices 
at 88 Broad Street. 

George K. Macauley has resigned as vice 
president of the New Britain Lumber Co., New 
Britain, Conn., and disposed of his financial 
interest. Mr. and Mrs. Macauley are now en- 
joying a rest in Plorida and plan to make a 
trip to Hawaii. 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of Bos- 


ton, has purchased three steel cargo steamers 
from the Shipping Board and will operate the 
craft in the intercoastal lumber trade. Pur- 
chase of one of these was announced last 
week. The other two are the West Cherow, 
which has been laid up since July, 1924, at 
Norfolk, and the Westland, since June, 1927, 
at Mobile. All three vessels are being made 
ready for sea by the new owners. The price 
for the three craft was $330,000. 


Laurel, Miss. 


April 8.—The southern pine market con- 
tinues very good. While there have been no 
further advances in prices, their general tone 
is firm, and mark-ups are expected. Some 
mills were forced to shut down last week, or 
curtail production, on account of high water. 
Retail yards are buying large quantities and 
are gradually building up their stocks. Long- 
leaf special cutting and railroad material are 
in demand. Large orders for kiln dried saps 
for shipment to Germany have been placed. 
The sawn-timber market is active. The ship 
Seatrain, now in operation between New Or- 
leans and Havana, takes shipments through 
in the original cars. 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of AMERICAN 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
County oF Cook, {§§85- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
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C. HoLs, who, having been duly sworn according to 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
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Dimension Stock 


Kiln Dried, glued and machined to sizes, saves 
money to any manufacturer. Woodworkers 
find our booklet, “The Story of Dimension” full 
of profit making ideas—it is free for the asking. 





3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, ‘CHICAGO 





Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn S&St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam -St., NEW YORK CITY 


send Pamphlet 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
if SOUTH LASALLE STR TET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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W. F. Oliver, of the W. F. Oliver Hard- 


wood Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, Ont., 
ness trip to Chicago last week. 


E. E. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber 
Co., Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago last week 
calling on local northern hardwood distributers. 


John H. Bissell, general manager of the 
Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in 
Chicago last week on his return to headquar- 
ters following a business trip to California. 


Shook Bros., now located at 30 North La- 
Salle Street, plan to move on April 13 to larger 
quarters in Suite 914, 100 North LaSalle 
Street. The telephone number—State 5601— 
remains the same. 


W. J. Johnson, of the A. C. White Lumber 
Co., Dover, Idaho, spent Monday of this week 
in Chicago on his return to headquarters fol- 
lowing an eastern business trip. He reported 
that the mill has a satisfactory order file. 


Joe Kent, of the Kent Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., was in Chicago March 5 vis- 
iting among the local distributers of Califor- 
nia white and sugar pine. Mr. Kent was opti- 
mistic regarding the outlook for business. 


made a busi- 


P. H. McNamara, formerly with the Pick- 
ering Lumber Co. and the Lyon Lumber Co., 
has just joined the sales organization of the 
Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, as representa- 
tive in western Michigan territory, with head- 
quarters at Grand Rapids. 


A. L. Brown, sales manager of the Eastern 
Oregon Pondosa Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was a Chicago visitor April 9. While here he 
made arrangements with Baxter, Robison & 
Montgomery to handle sales for the company 
in Chicago and Milwaukee territory. 


T. A. Sparks, general sales manager of the 
Theo. A. Burrows Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., stopped over in Chicago for a day this 
week en route to Washington, D. C., to attend 
the annual convention of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association. He stated 
that the company is enjoying a good volume 
of business. 


O. H. Boyens, Chicago representative for the 
E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in an 
automobile accident April 5 en route from 
Memphis to Bruce, Miss., in company with 
Harry Clay, general sales manager: William 
Whitman, special representative. and William 
Duke, commission lumberman of Memphis, all 
of whom sustained severe injuries. 


Official announcement was made on April 1 
of the appointment, effective that date, of J. B. 
Lamson as manager and commercial developer 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
with office at Chicago. At the same time an- 
nouncement was made of the appointment of 
H. L. Ford as agricultural development agent, 
with office at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Lamson 
in that position. 


W. R. McMillan, sales manager of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. (Inc.), with office and dis- 
tributing warehouse at 601 West 138th Street, 
Riverdale Station, Chicago, left on April 8 for 
Washington, D. C., to attend the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association con- 
vention held in that citv April 10 and 11. Be- 
fore returning to Chicago Mr. McMillan 
planned to visit New York City. 


D. C. Gillett, president of Pitch Pine Prod- 
ucts (Inc.), Tampa, Fla.. recently announced 
the appointment of John J. Earle as sales man- 
ager. Mr. Earle has been connected with lum- 
ber and turpentine operations in Florida for 
fifteen years and is well and favorably known 
to the trade. In his new connection he will 


be charged with the duty of marketing the 
products of his company, which produces wood 
turpentine, pine oils, tar oils, disinfectant oils, 
charcoal etc. 


Jacques Willis, of the Gram-Willis Lumber 
Co., returned recently from an extended trip 
to the Pacific coast and the middle west, 
While on the Coast he visited the mill of the 
Gram-Willis Frame & Manufacturing Co., at 
Portland, Ore., and stated that the plant js 
operating steadily on aircraft material and 
other West Coast wood specialties. Mr. Willis 
while away attended meetings with Harry T. 


Kendall, general sales agent e. ag Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., at Nor- 
ton, Goodland and Scott City, Kan., and Brush, 


Colo., 
tailers 
lumber. 


the object of which was to interest re- 
in kiln-dried grade and trade-marked 


O. O. Axley, vice president and general man- 
ager, and his son Orell Axley, assistant sales 
manager, of the Southern Lumber Co., War- 
ren, Ark., were in Chicago last week, having 
accompanied to this city the Warren high school 
basket ball team, which participated in the in- 
terscholastic basket ball tournament fostered 
by the University of Chicago. Four of the 
members of the Warren team were boys from 
families connected with the Southern Lumber 
Co. While the Warren team did not win the 
championship, it made an unusually fine show- 
ing and met in the preliminary contests and 
up to the semi-finals some of the best high 
school teams of the country. 


A recent issue of the Timber Trades Jour- 
nal, of London, conveys the information that 
Thomas E. Coale, president of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., and G. H. Hervey, vice 
president of the same company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been among recent visitors to the 
British and Continental markets. In an inter- 
view with that publication, Mr. Coale reported 
that they had found a fair demand in Europe 
for American hardwoods and spruce. They 
also found buyers somewhat reluctant to fol- 
low the advance in prices on hardwoods in 
America, which advances were not arbitrary 
but have been made necessary by reason of the 
depressed condition that has prevailed in the 
hardwood industry during the last year. Mr. 
Coale and Mr. Hervey were accompanied on 
their tour by Robert McLean, who represents 
the company as resident agent in London. 


Hardwood Consumers’ Register 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
has distributed to its membership a new issue 
of the Consumers’ Register—Vol. 23, quarterly 
section, 1929 edition. This latest number of 
the Register contains the lumber requirements 
per annum of several hundred selected factorv 
consumers of hardwoods of the United States 
and Canada freshly collected, revised and tabu- 
lated, and represents a total demand for over 
a billion feet of lumber. 


Lumberman to Visit Holy Land 


New York, April 8—Barnet Green, promi- 
nent lumberman of Richmond Hill, Queens, 
sailed last week with his daughter, Anna, for 
Palestine. Mr. Green, a worker in the Zionist 
movement, will visit France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and the Balkan countries before 
reaching the Holy Land. Mr. Green’s parents 
are buried in Jerusalem, and it is his first visit 
to the fatherland since he arrived in America 
forty-one years ago as a penniless Russian im- 
migrant. 

Mr. Green lumber 


entered the business 


twenty-five years ago and has been very suc- 
cessful. 


In addition to his activities in the 
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Made Aide de Camp to Governor 


Louisvitte, Ky., April 8.—In recognition of 
fifteen years of service to the national trade 
press and for aiding the commercial and indus- 
trial progress of the State, A. W. Williams, 
Louisville representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, has been appointed an aide de 
camp on the staff of Gov. Flem D. Sampson 
of Kentucky. Mr. Williams has been given 
the title of colonel. “I was lucky,” he said, 
“that he didn’t name me admiral.” 


Blue Book Staff Changes Announced 


Announcement has been made by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion, publisher of the Blue Book, of the 
appointment of C. J. Morgan as manager to 
succeed W. F. Biederman. Mr. Morgan has 
been associated with the Blue Book organiza- 
tion as collection manager for five years, and 
has a wide acquaintance in the lumber industry. 
He is a practicing attorney at the Illinois bar, 
and under his direction the officers of the 
corporation expect con- 
tinued success for the 
organization. 

Walter W. Perkins 
has been appointed sub- 
scription manager, as 
mentioned in last 





Cc. J. MORGAN 
Chicago 
Manager Blue Book 
Organization 





week’s issue of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. J. B. 
King, will continue as 
manager of the service 
department, in which 
position he has _ ren- 
dered valuable assist- 
ance since the Blue 
Book organization main- 
tained headquarters in St. Louis. 

The Blue Book is the only medium owned 
and operated by lumbermen for the dissemina- 
tion of credit information supplied direct by 
lumber manufacturers and shippers. Under 
this staff it is expected that the service will 
be greatly improved in every way possible, 
and that the list of subscribers will be mate- 
rially increased. 

The fifty-first volume of the Blue Book 
published on April 1 has already been mailed 
to subscribers, and contains not only up-to- 
date credit ratings, but features the map of 
each State, detailed railroad information, which 
is a great help to shippers, and a digest of the 
commercial laws of the United States. The 
Blue Book is used extensively by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, retailers and commission lum- 
bermen, as well as by other organizations deal- 
ing with the lumber trade. In addition to the 
Blue Book issued on April 1 and Oct. 1, the 
service includes weekly correction sheets, 
weekly trade reports, monthly supplements and 
the furnishing of credit reports and pocket 
editions on request. : 

The Blue Book organization also maintains 
a collection department for the collection of 
delinquent accounts, which will be under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Morgan. Head- 
quarters are at 2017 Conway Building, Chi- 
cago, and credit inquiries for West Coast mem- 
bers are handled from 364 White-Henry- 
Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 

THE WEEKLY index of wholesale commodity 
prices compiled by Harvard Economic Society 
has fallen to 97.3 for the week ended April 3, 
1929, from 97.7 for the week ended March 27, 
1929, 





Bid Asked 

Pct. Pet. 

—Due 1931— 

Algoma Lumber Company Ist 6s.... 6.75 6.00 
Bear Creek Logging Co. Ist 6s...... 6.75 6.00 
Bladon Springs Lumber Co. ist 6s.. 6.75 6.00 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6s.. 6.75 6.00 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. Ist 5%s.. 6.75 6.00 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. Ist 6s.. 6.75 6.00 
F. P. Cover & Sons ist 6%s 6.00 
Dorchester Lumber Co. list 6s 6.00 
Detroit Investment Co. Ist 6s eee T 
Flanner Company ist 6s........... $ 6.00 
Glade Creek Coal & L. Co. Ist 6%s. 6.75 6.00 
Glendale Lumber Co. Ist 6s......... 6.75 6.00 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. Ist 5s.... eee ose 
i ee BOE Be. 40'0 siecnecsas 6.75 6.00 
Keystone Wood C. & L. Co. Ist 6s.. 6.90 6.00 
Lamar Lumber Co. Ist 6s........... 6.75 6.00 
McGowin-Foshee Lbr. Co. Ist 6s..... 6.75 6.00 
W. D. McRae Lumber Co. Ist 6s... eae se 
Nehalem Timber & Log Co. Ist 6s.. tou és 
Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co. Ist 6s.. 6.75 se 
Owen Oregon Lumber Co. Ist 5%s... 6.75 6.00 
a Ae a Fe ea ee 6.75 6.00 
Saluda Land & Lbr. Co. Ist 6s...... 6.75 6.00 
Spring Creek Lumber Co. Ist 6s..... 6.75 6.00 
Stanek Eamewer Ce. Ist Te. ccsccccous 6.75 6.00 
Temple (Knox) Lbr. Co. Ist 7s...... one ee 
Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. ist 7s... 6.90 6.00 
Umpqua Mills & Lbr. Co. Ist 6s.... 6.90 6.00 
Virginia Hardwood Lbr, Co. Ist 6s.. 6.75 6.00 
Western Timber Co. Ist 6s.......... 6.75 6.00 
Long Term— Bid Asked 
i ea ee eee 96.00 99.00 
Clayton and Anson Mark Ist 6s.... 97.00 99.00 


Campbell River Tbr. Co., Ltd., 1st 6s 96.00 99.00 
Continental Tbr. Land Co. Ist 6%s.. 99.00 101.50 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. Ist 6s.. 98.00 100.00 


Glendale Lumber Co. 1st 6s........ 97.00 99.00 
Munising Paper Co. Ist 5%s......... 93.00 95.00 
Rogue River Timber Co. list 6s...... 93.00 96.00 
Stems CANROr Co. B66 Bie ccccvveccses 95.00 98.50 
Freee Teer Ge. Be Ges icvcceses 93.00 99.00 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., April 6, 1929.) 


(BEREGZAGAAAAEAAAS 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,702,285. Method of fireproofing and preserving 
wood. Fernando S. Vivas, Los Angeles, Calif., as- 
signor to International Fireproof Products Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 


1,702,499. Saw-table attachment for lathes 
Hubert Dalton, Stamford, Conn. 


1,703,007. Fixed-knife drawer for planing ma- 
chines. Carl J. A. Johnson, Stockholm, Sweden. 


1,703,076. Feeding device for circular milling 
machines. .Herbert Krauss, Chemnitz, Germany. 


1,703,179. Woodworking machine. Max Skol- 
nik, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Skolnik Pat- 
ents (Inc.), same place. 

1,703,239. Wood impregnation. Arthur M. Ho- 
wald, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1,703,305. Tree-skinning knife. Hallet M. Jen- 
kins, Kalama, Wash. 


1,703,429. Combination saw, try-square and 
Se ore. August A. Ottoson, Sacramento, 
alif. 


1,703,452. Method of making doors. Hubert C. 
Morris, Albany, Ore. 

1,703,569. Bunk for logging cars. Hugh D. 
Bruce, Renton, Wash. 

1,703,746. Method of making imitation mar- 
quetry, parquetry, inlays, etc. James A. O'Neill, 
Springfield, Mass. 

1,703,890. Method of removing knots and other 
defeets from lumber. Bmil ©. Loetscher, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

1,703,941. Chain mortising machine. Charles D. 
McArthur, Dayton, Ohio. 

1,703,980. Saw aligner. Oscar Anderson, Port- 
land, Ore. 

1,704,273. Adzing and boring machine. Henry 
Alinder and Grant B. Shipley, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignors to Ohio Wood Preserving Co., same place. 

1,704,428. Band saw. Carl Dempwolf and Hein- 
rich Mager, Brunswick, Germany. 

1,704,581. Saw guide. Leonard C. Smith, Chi- 
cora, Miss. 

1,704,641. Motorized handsaw. Frank L. Weed, 
Quincy, Mass. 

1,704,698. Sawmill. Thomas A. Coleman, Port- 
land, Ore. 

1,704,747. Miter box. Anton Kopecky, Chicago. 

1,704,970. Gang edger. William B. Grueter, Me- 
nominee, Mich., assignor to Prescott Co., same 
place. 

1,705,189. Veneer machine. Clarence A. Kessler, 
Chicago, assigner to C. L. Willey Co., same place. 

1,705,251. High-speed cutter-block for —wood- 
working and like machines. Robert Hollis, Wan- 
stead, England, assignor to Hollis High Speed 
Cutter Block (Ltd.), London, England. 

1,705,569. Lumber-grading machine. Frederick 
W. Horstkoote, Portland, Ore. 

1,705,570. Sticker placer. Frederick W. Horst- 
kotte, Portland, Ore. 

1,705,602. Shaping machine. Clemente Balzi and 
Paul Juravcoff, San Francisco, Calif. 





Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when 28 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a. general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL > 
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Time Saving Devices 








The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. 
If you admit the value of a proper card representation we 
would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut 
edges, their general excellence and the protection afford- 
ed by being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 


Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 
1108 
Se. Wabash 


Avenue 


CHICAGO 






POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSSURGH. PA 
CLOHER BUILOING 

CHICA 














SISALKRAFT 


' 6 


.“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
; Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate today. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 4-13 Gray 























Butler Planing Mills, Inc. 


General Office, Planing Mill, 
501 Columbia Bldg., at East Butler, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Desire a Connection 


for Southern Pine and various 
hardwoods. A brand new mill 
just starting with all modern 
equipment for the manufacture 
of interior trim and general 
millwork. 
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This Idea 
Is Worth 
DOLLARS 


and Cents 


to You! 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every, step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
_cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 7 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 9.—The northern 
pine market is strong in the lower grades, 
with consumption of such stock larger than 
it was several weeks ago. Industrial buying 
is taking a large share of the northern pine 
sold, as retailers are not adding much to their 
holdings. The building trade has been held 
back to some extent by rainy weather, which 
has caused floods in some localities. Mill 
stocks are expected to remain small for some 


time. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 10.—Demand from _ the 
automobile body factories for 6/4 and thicker 
No. 1 and better northern hardwoods con- 
tinues strong, and this consuming source is 
also taking fair quantities of 4/4 No. 1 birch. 
The furniture trade is buying some maple, 
birch and basswood in Nos. 1 and 2 common 
grades. Country interior finish plants are 
actively in the market for 1- to 2-inch select 
and better birch. Flooring maple is moving 
well to the flooring plants, with little dry 
stock available. Prices have advanced about 
$2 on most items. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 8.—Demand for 
mixed carlots of southern hardwoods featured 
the trade here this week. Orders came from 
flooring factories, retailers, wholesalers in the 
East and North, from the interior trim plants, 
auto factories and body builders. Prices held 
firm, few increases of over $1 being made. 
Shipments from several mills in southeastern 
Kentucky and in the Cumberland and Tennes- 
see River sections of Tennessee, where flood 
damage is still being felt, were delayed, but 
the movement is increasing. Dry stocks in 
these sections are still scarce. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 9.—The hardwood 
trade has been about steady so far this month, 
and is fully up to the normal for this time 
of year. Demand is distributed over the list. 
Some of the large automobile plants are re- 
ported to be fairly well supplied with stock for 
a while. As a rule the buying has been in 
small lots, which means a frequent need of 
purchasing. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 8.—While business 
in southern hardwoods is said to have fallen 
off slightly during the last week, the market 
continues firm. Quartered white oak is the 
strongest item on tthe list, prices having ad- 
vanced $5 in the last ten days. Rains are 
curtailing production. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 8.—Most hardwood 
items were in good demand this week. There 
was a strong demand for 4/4 No. 1 and select 
sav gum, quoted at $34, and FAS, quoted at 
$52; FAS red gum, quoted at $90; and 4/4 No. 
1 common and select red gum, quoted at $42. 
No. 1 and select plain white oak is in strong 
demand for export at $48. There also is a 
good demand for domestic purposes at a some- 
what lower quotation. Magnolia is very 
strong at $70 and $40. All low grades of gum, 
oak and ash are very strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, April 10.—The fir market is get- 
tine stronger, particularly on dimension 
stocks. The local retail demand is pretty fair, 
mixed car business predominating. Country 
yards are well represented in the market for 
mixed cars. Industrial trade is holding up in 
good volume. Sitka spruce is moving well to 
industrial consumers. Mill stocks are badly 
broken and prices hold firm. Business in 
Engelmann spruce is on a fair basis. Mill 
stocks of the lower grades are considerably 
broken. Prices are firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 9.—Demand for 
fir continues very good, with both retailers 
and industrial buyers in the market. Some 
dimension items are reported scarce at the 
mills, but generally buyers are having little 
trouble now in getting mixed car orders placed. 
Prices continue firm. 


NEW YORK, April 9.—The chief complaint 
of wholesalers is that retailers are buying ip 
small lots. The number of orders is satisfac. 
tory, and prices are holding very firm. A few 
distributors report large purchases, however. 
Harbor conditions are satisfactory, although 
there are large stocks of lumber in storage. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, April 10.—Retail yards are buy- 
ing cypress in larger quantities. Tank manu- 
facturers and greenhouse interests are Placing 
orders right along for a fair amount of lum- 
ber. Prices remain on a steady basis. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 8.—Demand for 
cypress is developing and inquiry is strong 
from retailers and from industries for boards, 
dimension, finish and millwork. Some interior 
trim is moving. Prices are firm to strong, with 
shipments more satisfactory. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 8.—Nos. 1 and 2 
common yellow cypress continue very scarce 
and strong, with uppers not so active. There 
was quite a flurry during the last week in 
demand for 2-inch shop and better in upper 
grades, but it quickly subsided on account 
of heavy offerings in response to inquiries, 
Red cypress continues in a good demand. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, April 10.—Local distributers of 
hemlock report a continued good demand for 
northern hemlock from country retailers and 
industrial consumers. Prices remain firm at 
$3 off the Broughton list. 


NEW YORK, April 9.—There has been a 
marked improvement in demand for western 
hemlock, and a slightly better demand for 
eastern lumber. Most of the yards are buy- 
ing to a limited extent. Timbers are selling 
well. Prices are firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 9.—There is very 
little demand for eastern and northern hem- 
lock, but sellers are not seeking to stimulate 
business at the expense of prices. Offerings 
of fully dry lumber are light. Eastern clipped 
boards are $33@34, northern, $32@33, and 
random, $30@31. In transit lots from the 
Coast there has been a very fair business. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, April 10.—Pondosa and Idaho 
pines are moving in good volume to the con- 
suming trade in Chicago territory. Industrial 
trade is on a satisfactory scale. Prices hold 
firm at the recent advances. Dry stocks at 
mill points are considerably depleted. Orders 
for California white and sugar pine are being 
received in fair volume. Mill stocks generally 
are low, and prices remain on a steady basis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 9. — Western 
pines demand is good, but buyers are finding 
it rather difficult to get acceptances of orders 
for any quantity of shop, as most of the mills 
are reported well sold up on shop items. 
Finish and common boards are in good de- 
mand and there is a fair call for small di- 
mension. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 9.—The California 
pines are strong. Very little lumber is avail- 
able at the mills. Some of them have started 
up, after a long shutdown for the winter, but 
they have not yet accumulated much lumber, 
and it is expected to be a month at least be- 
fore there is dry stock in any amount. Both 
shop lumber and low grades are holding at 
advanced prices. The chief items in Idaho and 
Pondosa pines are quite strong. 


NEW YORK, April 9.—A further increase 
in Idaho pine, ranging from $1 to $1.50 on 
certain items, has been announced locally, and 
further advances are expected before replen- 
ishments arrive. Few of the mills are able 
to supply carload lots of any one item, and 
manufacture is reported to be curtailed. 
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prices on all Inland Empire lumber are very 


‘EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 9.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames is quiet but steady. 
The few large dimension mills in operation 
refuse to shade $42 base. Request for random 
lengths is slow and some sellers are conced- 
ing a little; occasional sales of scantling at 
$32 are reported. Boards are dull, very scarce 
and firm. Lath are quiet and prices are easy 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 10.—The southern pine 
market is firm, as most of the larger mills 
have good order files. There is an increased 
inquiry from retailers and industrial con- 
sumers for boards, dimension, shiplap and 
finish. Suburban retail yard business is pick- 
ing up. Assortments of mill stocks in No. 
3 boards are scarce. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 8.—Blanket in- 
creases of $1 on commons and of $3 on B&bet- 
ter flooring and siding were noted this week. 
Shipments from southern mills were still 
somewhat delayed by floods but are increasing. 
Dry stocks are scarce in Alabama, Tennessee, 
and some parts of Mississippi. Building de- 
mand resulted in increased orders from re- 
tailers both in the city and in country dis- 
tricts. Active trade is looked for. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 9.—There are some 
signs of awakening interest in southern pine, 
though retailers are not yet buying any more 
freely. Roofers are offered at $31@32 for 
8-inch air dried. Flooring moves slowly at 
the same general price range. There is a fair 
business in partition, offered at a variety of 
quotations. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 9.—Demand for 
southern pine was a little off last week, but 
the volume of business received yesterday 
indicates that the set-back was only a tempo- 
rary affair, probably due to price advances. 
Straight car demand is increasing, especially 
in the eastern market. The larger city yards 
in this section are buying more freely, and 
demand is covering the list very well. Indus- 
trial demand is very good, with a larger vol- 
ume of car material being wanted for repair 
work. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 8.—The market for 
southern pine continues strong, with prices 
virtually unchanged. Buying by retailers, 
especially in the larger cities, continues 
heavy, and the prices being realized by mills 
are regarded as satisfactory. Rains in the 
producing sections continue to hamper ship- 
ments. The prospects for business continue 
good. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 8.—No. 3 items 
were in greatest demand last week and ad- 
vanced $1 on the average. There is an extra 
demand also for 1x6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 
boards; for 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch No. 2 dimen- 
sions; all items of No. 1 dimension, and for 
most items customarily taken for export. 
Timbers are very strong both for domestic 
and export trade. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 9.—Shingle de- 
mand is fair, and in the main prices have 
shown no change in the last week. Country 
yards have been doing most of the buying, 
and small cars are wanted. The demand for 
lath is good, and southern pine mills are get- 
ting more of the business. Siding is in better 
demand in the country. 


NEW YORK, April 9.—Demand for eastern 
spruce lath has picked up quite a bit of late. 
Although arrivals have been light, there are 
Still enough lath in the hands of a few whole- 
salers to meet market demands. Shipments 
from Canada are expected in the next two 
weeks. The mills are asking higher prices; 
and in some instances the New York whole- 
Salers are holding off. There is an ample sup- 
Ply of all western shingles in hand, and de- 
mand is only fair. Prices on shingles and 
lath are firm. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 10.—Shingles are 
moving slowly at $2.90 for extra clears and 
2.70 for extra stars. Lath are selling as fast 
as produced at the following advanced prices: 
No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $3.50. 








So important is lumber to 
the production of homes 
that it takes board to get 
other board in place. 


Without the scaffolding 
which makes it possible for 
carpenters to work in high 
places, building construc- 





Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 





2%, NICHOLSON FILE CO. <= 


vor same PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S.A. 


tion would be a well nigh 
impossible task. 


Without Nicholson and 
Black Diamond Saw Files, 
hundreds — yes, thousands 
of saw filers would find 
their work less easy, per- 
ceptibly slowed down. 


Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 











Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 








Quality 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 











CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 9.—Retailers are 
showing a little more interest in clapboards. 
Mild weather is stimulating building and 
lumber is moving out of the yards more 
freely. Eastern spruce and native white pine 
continue very scarce and firm, and whole- 
salers generally refuse to concede on Coast 
clapboards, offerings of which are ample for 
present moderate requirements, ~ 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 9.—The boxboard 
trade has shown soni@ improvemert, and pro- 
ducers expect April business: to run. well ahead 
of March. Prices are not-especially firm, but 
quality and terms explain occasional conces- 
sions.. Round edge white pine inch boxboards 
are $27@30. 





Hymeneal 


GROSS-BALL. Miss Virginia Mae Ball, 
daughter of Mrs. Hal Charles Ball, president 
of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., 
and of-the Ball Lumber Co., St. Louis, was 
married in that city on April 3 to John Calvin 
Gross, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gross. 
The ceremony was performed at the Ball 
home, Hampton Park, and because of the re- 
cent death of the bride’s father was in- 
formal, with relatives and a group of close 
friends as the only guests. Mr. Gross and 
— bride are motoging south on their wedding 
trip. 7 


FENOCHS-ROGERS. --The engagement of 
Miss Alice Rogers, daughter of Philip A. 
Rogers, vice president and general ‘manager 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., to 
Edgar L. Enochs, of Fernwood, Miss., member 
of a family for many years prominent in the 
lumber business in Mississippi, was announced 
last week. 
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The Lumber Store of 
The Johnson Lumber Co., / 
Erie, Pa. f 


consumer satisfaction — 


“Complete 
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(1) Patented, no 
wearing Anderse 
used exclusively. 

(2) Genuine soft White Pine 
sille and casings—last a 
lifetime. 

(3) Patented, exclusive weather- 
tight features including 
groove for wide blind-stop. 

(4) Absolute accuracy of mill- 
ing saves re-fitting time and 
expense. “A frame up in 
10 minutes.” 
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manufacturer. 


(8) The Andersen Trade Mark 


is die-stamped in every sill. 


eeneaey 


/the headi 


progressive concern at i Pa. oy 

“When asked, ‘Do/you make yu 
own or carry a trade4narked line?’, we 
take considerable pride i in telling that 





Formerly, we made them 
know, but found it an expensive oper- 
ation, comparatively spéaking, and 
not nearly as satisfactory to ourselves 
or our customers. Hf 
“Complaints are ‘practically un- 
known, which sighifies complete 
consumer catsffficn with resultant 
increased sales. /W 
lumber dealer as 
The reaso 
satisfaction 
fenjoy are 


hat more can any 


for the success and 
uch Andersen dealers 
Gmmed up below under 
~» Why Andersen Frames 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f.o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 





Plooring | Finish, All 10-20’ | 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Surfaced: 
B&btr, 10-20’. ..$66.16 Se seeecees 52.01 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 35.68 Be” Sesawesn 50.32 | 
1x3” F.G.— ere ere 50.53 | 
B&btr, 10-20’... 39.50 1x5 and 10”.. 57.80 
No. 1, 10-20’... 31.94 BE taxaren 70.92 
No. 2, 6-20°.... 24.23 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 71.66 
1x4” F.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 81.03 
B&btr, 10-20’... 41.80 6/4 & 8/4x4, 

No. 1, 10-20’... 35.85 Oe dicess 68.05 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.86 C Surfaced: 

Ceiling io. . 44.00 
5x4”, 10x20— Pencing, 81S, 10-20 
B&btr . .. 33.50 | No. 1— 

Se Bienes kanes % 31.77 RSs ckvngae 36.72 

Th, Biecac evens 21.70 1x6” . 38.24 
No. 2— 

TO aaa —_ eincaiaia 3.90 

. saree er ee i 

B&btr 45.00 Pg 

et Bee eee 36.50 OT a tT 17.19 

MO Biscesewens 27.00 SP  «sas6000 18.15 





SOUTHERN PINE 





Boards, S1S or 82S | Drop Siding 
No. 1 (all 10-20): | 1x6”, 10-20’— 
ee fs eee 41.54 
ee eee 43.49 | No. Se teen eee 37.73 
Ux12” ...cccs 51.67 j No | Saree 25.71 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): | No. 1 Dimension 
Se wp tkeeare 25.65 S1S1E 
re 25.75 | Pe 
SP cc sun 30.86 ia Sa 
No. 3 (all 6-20") 2x 4”, 10.30.64... 
SOF ccdcecay 19.20 12.29.09 80.50 
SN cnet 19.39 16.32.04 . 
——_ “) 19.68 | 18&20'.33.75 35.00 
2x 6”, 10°.26.88 29.69 
oy eats He 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): A ' 
Non ape as.cg |. 188207.88.38 31.08 
Ms icvenees 41.50 | 2x 8”, 167.27. bi 
No. 2 (10-20’): Py sa pa 
” - 2x10”, ial 5 
ate 25.83 16’.29.00 36.50 
1x10" ......+ 26 5.18 18&207.29.00 41.50 
mi > Soe SO | 2x12”, 12'.39.50 37.69 
ee eee 19.06 16°.39.03 45.07 
BY wcisane 19.44 18&20'.36.15 44.66 


for the week ended April 5: 


No. 2 Shortleaf { 


Longleaf Timbers 
Dimension S1S1E 


| No. 1 Sq. E&S 





2x4”. 10°...... 26.44 7 ~ Sie 
pagal Sat. oe. 
MP cnkees 27.16 | 4, —s 
2x 6”,- 12’...... $1,501 ape. °° °°" 8°" 33.02 
GE 23.53 12” Cea ee 42.57 
18&20’...... ese Ween ee rs ; 
tet oe 24.50 Plaster Lath 
188207. ....1 3660 | No. 1, %”, 4... 3.96 
2x10”, 12’...... 25.00 | NO- 2 %”, 4’. 3.41 
eile abe 26.00 
18&20’...... 26.00 Byrkit Lath 
2x12”, 127...... 25.00 | 4 and 6’....... 18.25 
18&20’...... 31.06 | 8 and 10°...... 18.25 
12’ and longer. 18.25 
No. 3— 
2x4" Pataca 16.89 Car Material 
ORS ee 15.48 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
Tc eee 15.75 | Beptr. 9 and 
2x10” ...65.. 16.75 peli Pees 48.00 
casing and Bane | ff Sd 8H 488 
ee 59. 58 No, 1 
; = 
* gughtiepibaee << ) kG gS 24.50 


ee 


61 5’ 
5 and 10”.... 66. ‘ | No. 2 random... 20.06 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b: Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
= and ee 


6” 8” 10” 12” 
Dabir,, 6-16". $61.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
btr.,* 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 

No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 654.00 658.00 § § 
No. 2, 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5"&6/4— 4"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69. 00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
ys 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10- inch, add $8; in No. 3, al 


widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 


$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, ‘35; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch.......$18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 C-IGR. . 000s 21.00 

sy and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 

> " 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 6.—Eastern prices, 
four or five punches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 
Mixed with 
Straight 


lumber or 
cars shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2. Rad yt 2.75 $ 2.80 
Extra clears, 5/2. 3.00@ 3.10 3.15@ 3.25 
XXXXX 


Keeeeeewe - 8.95@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.10 
Ieee 3.95 4.00 
Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.10 5.00 
aera 11.50 @11.75 12.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.80@ 4.00 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.80@ 2.85 
Extra clears ...... 3.45 3.65 
 -xeuceeuns - 4.00@ 4.10 
BONNE ci6 606000 4.45 
Perfections 5.00@ 5.05 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05@ 1.15 1.20@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.65 1.50 1.60 
Common clears . 2.05@ 2.10 2.15 2.30 


—— Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


TITT TLV LTT 3.90 
XXXXX EE ES 4.25 
| eens oee= 4 


Perfections 
Royals (No. Y's)... oe 12. 3 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., April 6.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. 0. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
April 3. Reports of prices shown on 82S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 
6,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S Ae 0-2 
474,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S oe 25.77 
558,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S A - 20.97 
416,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW” RL. 15.75 
84,000 1x6” D select =" res 43.99 
15,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 54.70 
106,000 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 58.23 
22,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL... 65.07 
SE,000 - 6" C Devel GIGINE. 2c cicccccess 35.69 

143, 000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr ie s2Ss— 
ee eS eer 
ar ee 
ee eer er sr rm 

Idaho White Pine 
4,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL.... 45.00 
61,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.... 34.00 
112,500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.... 23.26 
202,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL. 18.75 
17,600 1x6” D select S38 RL......... 48.57 
19,000 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 79.95 
2,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL... 94.00 
S500 6” GG DOVGE BOR: ccsveccevives 43.00 
Larch and Fir 

26,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 20.66 
19,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 21.55 
52,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S RL.... 19.30 
2,000 4” C&btr vert. gr. fig RL...... 43.56 
31,500 6” C&btr D/S5 or Rustic RL... 32.59 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., April 8.—Poplar siding de- 
mand and prices continue steady, with move- 
ment quite good and production normal. Prices 
at Louisville are: 


No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 

er jowkawn $50 $40 $30 $24 
errr eee - 50 38 28 22 
SONG ovcscoves cine ae 36 24 18 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 9.—F: o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, April 5, 6 and 8, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
Ha the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
ows: 


Vertical Grain Plooring 


B B&btr S dD 
RUNS acesgeaicatueiia de $42.25 $43.00 $30.50 ies 
5 Se eae 44.00 ne 
8 eS ae 41.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
NS 66. ¢.0 we awe mats 25.50 19.75 
Be vos ncemome 36.00 32.75 
Mixed Grain a 
NE ies bo area ce 4 <a $16.50 
‘Ceiling 
NT see waka ete ate 25.50 20.75 
RO Shas endeared 25.75 19.25 
Seen Siding, 1x6” 
a SSA ae 35.50 29.75 
eRe 35.50 30.75 = ay 
EP Kxine hee sa 18.00 
Finish, Kiin ‘Driea ont Surfaced 
ixté” ix6” 1x12” 
Perr rar ere $44.50 $46.75 $59.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” ixt” i210" 1033" 
NS iF Greer ss er $18.00 $18.75 $19.00 $23.00 
Ne ee ae 5 13.25 14.25 14.50 15.50 
et ee, eee ee 8.50 9.50 9.50 cinta 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24° 26-32’ 
o. 1, 2” thick— 
4” $19.00 $19.00 $21.00 $21.75 $22.00 .... .... 
6” 18.00 18.25 19.75 20.00 20.00 $23.75 $25.00 
8” 18.75 18.75 20.25 20.25 20.25 23.50 24.25 
10” 19.25 19.25 20.25 20.50 20.50 23.75 26.00 
12” 19.50 19.50 20.75 20.50 20.75 24.25 26.50 
2x4”, 8’, $19.00; 10’, $19.00; 2x6”, 10 ’ $17.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$13.75 $11.75 $13.50 $11.75 $14.25 
No. 3 . 8.50 9.50 9.50 Sn ‘iss 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Su ta 45187 to 20’, MUTTAOOG « .oss cc case $20.25 
ee es ol lt Oe. ere 19.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced......-.... 20.00 
Pir Lath 
Wa: 2, PAPE, BEG so ccc cote ceccensenctins $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
go ck ee eb. s SneSe Ue smawad ae ia hee $37.25 
BO Sc ie sian Seale aaa Mile oe Web eee 38.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


Mew York, April 8.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b., 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
rt cc-cs Cals ln hia De es ea eee heme e $1.35 $1.70 
BD Valse veks bees saath eebne es 1.25 1.60 
Ce” car vestacbavene seas eaaeees 1.05 1.40 





oo ers 


FES nese et ele S: 


Te pe Re Sa Nin, en art 


PPS Bethe P AON we Had 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 9.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
i Oe 00 4/ . - $33.00 @ 35.00 
1x4—10” .. 55.00 5/4 - 34.00@35.00 

ave. siding— 6/4 - 86.00@40.00 
14x 24.00 8/4 37. seid 00 


2x6", Flat gr. Bae SQA wees 00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 18. 00@ 19: 50 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., April 9.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22 3; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12.50; “4 ve $32. 

Fir, red: Jagraded, i816 

Cedar: $15@ 

Hemlock: eeeaded, a Gi 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No 2, $20@24; No 
3, $14@17. 


Everett, Wash., April 6.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., April 8. 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15;- No. 3, $10. 

Fir: Sorted firsts and seconds: No. 1, $22; 
No. 2, $16; No. 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11; 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $12. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., April 8.— Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 














Latest log mar- 





10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 


ee ae $47.00 $47.00 $51.00 
1x 5 or 6”... 49.00 49.00 51.00 
ce - anke wa 53.00 53.00 51.00 
| Tree 60.00 57.00 56.00 
i) Peer 82.00 80.00 80.00 
ae ae a ree 36.00 36.00 41.00 
1x 5 or 6”... 37.00 37.00 40.00 
a peeves 40.00 39.00 38.00 
1) errr 42.00 40.00 38.00 
> ie 51.00 47.00 46.00 
Pe Wb Be ec cacinss 28.00 28.00 «+ 29.00 
1x 5 or 6”... 30.50 30.50 32.00 
ae) ssw ned 32.00 32.00 32.00 
lll 33.00 32.00 32.00 
0 ae 35.00 34.00 34.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1: for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50 Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, and ceiling, %- and %-inch, same 
price as fencing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; 
partition, add $1; well tubing, D&M and bev- 
eled, add $2, to price of fencing. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 

No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” ... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” ... 35.50 35.50 33 30 33.50 35.50 
2x10” ... 37.50 38.50 38:5 0 38.50 39.50 
2x12” ... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

B&b c D EB C&btr. 

| ree $41. 50 $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 
ee 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 851S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


BS ccccvcccvcevcecs $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 
TE” senses eeeegeeave 31.50 32.50 34.00 
SE” desevecscargedee 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BEES cvecessoscesrens 35.00 36.00 37.50 
BEEN ceevevrcecescnes 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23 


No. 1 Hemlock, S1S1E— 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 


13. 00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
mae 6 100 See 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
-_te”§ «tc Bee 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 6.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Clear oar bad ed 
ST er earre $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 
 -dxbsaeuwene 30.00 25.00 22.00 
SO scstcaneeed 35.00 31.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch _¥%-inch 
OS ae ee uaa .. -$47.00 $39.00 
DE ats e6eneeceue ee hees 56.00 43.00 
RT re = eee -+ 65.00 ea 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
ne” aGueawees Uncnncuknee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
Ol OTE Ee PES er 76.00 
Beree OD OE sccdsccceunvnves 90.00 86.00 
Bee OD Be ssancceves cicada ae 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flo “2 One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’......... occee 0 $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under............ . 50% 
Made from OURGP GIMOB. ..ccccccceseces -40% 

For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
GRE. scaveas 


Cie tvietesesewaranaee = In 
Clear Lattice, 545, 4- to 16’ 
560 Oa 
BGe «senencevess trees he veoeeesenanees ° 
Li” Shinatedesusevetsnbewewesias aiaas act rh 
Se eee egeba keke rbbieds ane ee eee .50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 

o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended April 6: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $64.75 $62.50 
iy 2 aa aie s 28.50 
Flat gr rain—Bé&better......... 41.75 41.25 
YY ae se 34.50 
Oe ees 25.00 


Partition and Siding 


Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $39.50 
Drop siding, B&better, Seer 40.25 
Finish and Moldings 
Winisth, 2eEGIO” TOC. oc cc sce csecees $62.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 74.50 
Cee te GEE 6 x4 a vas O60 sees oulaee 70.00 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under... 39% 

1; %” and over... 28% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $36.50 
be eg 27.25 
ET Se A ee 25.25 
eS edad si wae bem sioaneea 20.50 
Dimension 

e.. 7, BO. Bee Ge Be cae cstioncucan $26.25 
ie a I ae cally coc el yah kal 28.00 
OS gt BO ea 32.75 
ae 2 ae eo . Bee Oe OE cas ceeeecvaceses 24.75 
i LF eee 27.25 

ath 
i, Bn ah ah ae achaltn eee ae we eels $ 4.50 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., April 8.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made 
during the period of March 16 to 30, as re- 
ported by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion: 


ugh 
Edge, 4/4— 


EN inno dae akin wn a es Sle eee le $45.60 
DE shiedhn cts ys wine keene aaa ted 33.45 
ar ype eo 24.45 
NG: EE ain or bk ee rw 2 ee a a oe 22.25 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
i”: dsenyea hal $45.30 icanee 
Sr Ay F 48.75 ye 
a. -cidenanenn 47.45 $37.70 $28.50 $23.00 
7 Pare Me 53.05 “rr 
SS erry esse. 2e 51.65 38.75 30.15 23.95 
> “aawee sous 55.50 41.20 29.95 24.85 
ER ee 67.10 47.30 30.80 24.35 
Edge— 
SE ee ae ae ee ee $50.75 
Tl ET REE Pe EE ee 67.95 
gi ECE EOE CPT eS 71.7 
I a Rane so ald w germ ea eee 54.50 
Bark Strips— 
CO ORR eee ee es $33.80 
er dea Seis ait gaveiiet, soikeN elec waa 16.55 
ee Scared. an oaca de Wie aead aie orem 6.14 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
EPP CE ee ere $43.25 $40.75 
ae ere 38.45 37.45 
B&better #§-inch ......... 43.10 40.50 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn....$19.90 
B&better bark strip partition.......... 34.65 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
BPE af aoos + Gn Ot bb Sided OR ET 0 $20.65 
Se is chee RU se kaeeey vue wee 39:20 21.70 
ill PRES SE: RE Ab A ee 29.25 21.40 
DE Atad cxvethnowba anes seeees 33.25 23.05 


*I’. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





—— es 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Prancisco, Calif., April 6.—The follow. 
ing average prices f. o. b. mill, those on 
commons covering 1-inch stock only, were re. 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the periog 
ended April 3: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr, 
WG. vcewse $68.00 $65.00 $53.50 $42.00 
G/4 we eeee 70.00 63.50 49.75 56.25 
ete 67.50 57.50 43.75 52.50 
ae iavews 78.25 68.00 54.00 64.50 
California Sugar Pine 

| ee 94.00 84.00 66.50 51.25 
eae 86.75 74.25 61.75 61.75 
is 85.50 68.00 52.25 60.25 
eae 97.50 79.25 71.50 78.50 
. a Pine wf Cedar 

MGM cccvcceses 1.75 Io ; - » r 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w 10,00 Pencil stock... .$26.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.25 Mixed Pines 

Sugar Pine sho Common— 

PCT $41.50 No. 1 ....... $50.75 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 45.75 le 30.75 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 33.75 os Bese ene Po 

White Fir lala 00 
C&btr, all sizes. $40.00 a “- 

Australian No. 3 peer eee om 
Sepa $53.50 F - we nes o's 60 
C/E. oeseyes 50.50 Douglas Fir 
Sere 46.75 C&better ...... $45.00 
SSGRBLW. cccegces 55.50 Dimension .... 22.00 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods today: 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
oo) BARES $140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 


QUARTERED RED OAk— 


| rere Ff fh 
No. 1 com.... 65@ 70 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAKk— 


| tae $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
Belecta .....- 75@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com... 604 @ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
BAsswoop— 
| "aaa 75@ 77 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
oO eee $ 8O@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and : 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 388@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
soundwormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
FAS .........$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 4 
BEECH— 
a Se $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 
POPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
yr Se see 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel. 80 95 110 
mem. Bees pele 60 65 7 
ee es ewes $ 38@ 41 45@ 47 47@ 49 
eS eS ee 30@ 32 33@ 35 35 
MArLE— 
i re $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 90@ 95 
No. 1 common 
and sel..... 46@ 51 65@ 70 713@ 77 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 42@ 46 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—The following 
are eeare prices on American black walnut: 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

nab 6-9%"” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, 
Select: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


$180. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, 
No. 2: 4/4, $40@$42.50: 5&6/4, $45; 8/4, $55. 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

AsH— Sort MaPpLe— 3 HARD MAPLE— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 ... 65.00 655.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ..-$ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55. 00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 17.00 
5/4... 85.00 70.00 65. 41.00 21.00 6/4... 82.00 72.00 60.00 37.00 21.00 5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 20.00 
6/4... 105.00 90.00 85.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 ... 94.00 84.00 69.00 39.00 21.00 sie tee ast ee ie 55 yt a0-08 
0 110.00 95.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 0. pi 10/4 ¥ 116.00 138-00 £0.00 50.00 te 
IRCH— 9 we iy ane sone 
4/4 ..- 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 4/8 he top> ime yep i eS re ys 
6/4 «-- 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 21.00 G74 85.00 60.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
6/4 .-- 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 21.00 = gig 90.00 70.00 37.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

4 100.00 80.00 72.00 = 47.00 on - 10/4 100.00 80.00 52.00 .... Regular stock contains 50 ‘percent or more 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 12/4... 110.00 90.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
12/4 115.00 106.00 95.00 60.00 " eBride , of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 t; 5/, 6 
3/4 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 *Bridge plank. as perecs / 

an /4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
5/8 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 are ta Pad sates Sateen, anens he hs 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war., are oxen edie eames whee cies Se Se oa 
add $15; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & Igr., add 4/% --- fo. ‘ ty iy oa No.1. No.2 No. 3A 
i go Ee are Bree 8s ets can, go som 

; S/6 2. O69 2.00 54. 36. 26. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- gn 6-foot 8/4 -.+ 87.00 77.00 62.00 36.00 26.00 if ain utah eakac eee + ae one oe tye 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15 10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 bee ON [ts eee : 5 ; 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face’ 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 .... FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No.3 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; = Key stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, $85; 4/4. -...$ 62.00 $47.00 $42.00 $26.00 $19.00 
inch, O70: ace ~ ge & $68. one ans two © No. i, $70; 5/4, $80, or on grades, FAS, $90; 5/4 -. 65.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 
clear, $ run Of pi No. 1, $70. os 70.08 60.00 58.00 $5.00 33.00 
Sort ELM— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- . : : 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, 5/4 No. 2 com. & better...... 52.00 eos 
4/4 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 Bo osy END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
5/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 > as FA O. 
6/4 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 ....... Giiitoiias adel $100.00 $ 85.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 5/4... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 5/4 ............... nA 110.0 90.00 
10/ 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... 6/4. ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 6/4 .........-.ccc+ sce. 115.00 95.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 8/4... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 g74 (2. 770%° eemeaihiun 127.00 107.00 
Following were sales prices made on southern hardwoods during the week ended April 2, Chicago basis: 
FicgurREeD Rep GuM— MIXED OAK— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Qtd. FAS...127.00@132.50 140.00 140.00 150.00 - WOR GE ND biecaccccesie bade cetededn od ceeidecdcent 
No. 1&sel. 66.75 = =§«-_—»_—newccevvccce covccesccees sevecscceces PopLAR-—— 
Rep GuM— Pin. 

Qtd. FAS...104.50 100.50@114.50 100.50@116.25 105.50@1 23.25 neat. 61.75 67.75 i fae 

No. 1&sel. 53.75@ 57.75 61.25@ 61.75 60.00@ 62.25 65.50@ 66.7 f - 50.00@ 56.00 ............ 1.00 54.75@ 59.25 

Pin, FAS...101. 50@ 112.5 i PEED: vcstpnccatak ‘enankeeneeed No 2A Se Ue srelerdicesk evsnedsbiddy wspcnenaieen 

No. 1&sel. 50. 50@ 66.00 55.50@ 59.00 56.25@ 60.50 ..........-. i. DUN FP acccdcaeetae 3 cent, coe 
Sap GuM— = _— 

td. FAS... 63.50@ 69.50 69.25 66.50@ 69.00 69.50@ 71.75 PAS acess S118 ec eeceereves 103.25 eer 

rie. 1&sel. 48.25@ 49.00 50.00@ 52.00 53.00 53.25@ 57.75 i 1&sel. yet 4 oa.5e 60.26 72.50 62.50@ 81.50 

Pin. FAS... 59.75@ 69.75 59.50@ 70.75 63.50@ 72.75 74.75 © Seevee SLOO® 42, 45.50 45.50 46.50 

No. 1&sel. 43.00@ 51.75 44.50@ 50.25 48.50@ 50.25 .......e.e0. Sort MAPLE 
No. 2.... 26.50@ 32.00 28.00@ 29.50 28.00@ 29.50 28.75 No. 2..... 41.00@ 42.00 ............ Me. - “sea 
TUPELO— HARD MapLe— 
aS ee ree meer re DE kis sne Wisbkbetiink. werecdsnawe: 114.00 114.00 
No. 1&sel. 44.50 Gindiewistciien:. ania ce hea Le ite: 
Pin. FAS... 45.00@ 51.50 ............ 47.25@ 55.50 63.00 ra 
No. 1&sel. 35.50@ 40.00 ......cccee- 37.25@ 45.50 53.00 eens Seles wktits We?) inna Ck he a ei ».00@114 
akss ED ‘exdecutecias pease betets” wbeactbocees WN Gkitranideec. . b4ccntecoued ae a 
WHITE OAK— mm "No. Lesel 52.0 5 
Qtd. FAS...127.75@131.00 141.50@145.00 142.50 cece eeeeeeee N P -Se eee e es o's 2.00 tne eee 56.25 
, 27.75 = oe ar |. beep tetetens are 
No. 1&sel. 71.25@ 80.50 ...0....... ee (See are ce (k SORTRPMER STS RKES DEM REROW “Cohen heeteN 
Pin. WES... BSOSOGIOEDO nn ccccccaces 116.50 125.75 @131.50 orToN woop 
No. 1&sel. 56.00@ 63.00 64.75 70.00 4.50 FAS x Ce ME anidinsteaks” “ones taeesae ehceoueloes 
No. 2..... 46.50@ 51,50 52.00@ 54.75 50.50@ 54.00 57.75 No. 1&sel. eM LY anreton Wacrmmiuta lei ag att pene ae rg eee oe 
ie Se. en. - toa aege. autenasaea Ge lateness ain TE Bh eksd eeeresureses » sebebheunn eds SEO Sauce eedee 
No.. 3. DRG EE cdsecwasiess she beawn bees. Hav kea abode SYCAMORE— 
Rep OAK— FAS .. eee ae, fern oe 
ata No. i&sel. 43.00 ieiuhnese var ~ eechekeceaied! ec as eee 
OS ree pr MAGNOLIA— 
Pin. FAS... 70. 00@ 80.00 81.00@ 90.75 81.00@109.50 109.00@114.00 FAS ....... 76.00@ 92.50 ......... 78.50@ 83.50 85.50 
No. 1&sel. 54.25@ 64.00 58.00@ 65.25 64.00@ 70.50 65.75@ 93.00 No. 1&sel. 52.00@ 57.50 ..........2: 58.50@ 63.50 65.50 
No. 2... 45.00@ 49.50 49.50 51.50@ 54.75 54.25 No. 2..... 30.75@ 84.75 22... .25551) 35.50@ 38.00 ...........: 
Shortleaf Dimension, 84S, 44-inch Scant 

PHILADELPHIA PRICES ee toot WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 8.—Wholesale prices 2x4” Re a $30.00 i $31.00 . 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2X6” .......... 29.00 2x12” ......... 32.00 I er ogy se Pa. April 8.—Prices of West 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2X8” .......... 30.00 sen cama ae a i — oe 

Southern Pine Merchantable—1905 North Carolina Pine Flooring s rees exc a or ne MERICAN UM- 

(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) ; No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 | BERMAN, are as follows: 

Mississippi {§x2%” rift......... $67.00 $62.00 are Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120: 

Southern Northern and fee te” Bali. ccccece 47.50 40.00 $29.00 8/4, "$125: 10&12/4, W /4, $115@120; 

Florida Florida Georgia Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers /4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 

BRAEE® .cccctices $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 . ; $60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 

(0 ORI CAS: 29 00 42.50 5100 ©. 1X6”, %4x5%....$30.00 1x10", %x 9%..$33.50 

ll etalk aie 10.80 44°50 51:00 1X8", 4x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88: '5&6/4, $110@ 

2@4x10" |. °°) 7°27) 50,00 52.50 56.00  is-inch thick, $1 more. 115. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 

a le 48.00 49.50 ras Red Cedar Bevel Siding Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 
SORE cs na pcawe 60.00 4. : Me OP, Gc Uiiwec¢ies bodeuhdekneenel 39.00 

5&12x12” ......... 56.00 61.00 <P a TD. ~ eaptecolendaerceeingnretys +R 00 Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 

2& 4x14" valde aeons apie o450 73.90 RNG, PAs cnc cenandeene cceebaccaeat 64.00 caaeeae a 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 

ON eeereres mt: 4.5 t 7@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $60@65: 

BRAKIG" Oooo ooo vies wt 85.00 Maple FLOOring £0. bP NS coy, | 5&6/4, $70@78; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A’ common, 

ee ven vess ; MFMA First grade........... $87.50 $86.50 | 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 

Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. MFMA Second grade......... 72.50 73.50 | common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot rMA Third cs 0 tend mae 52.50 52.50 
wetne. Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $115@ 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. Pondosa Pine Dressed iso. 3 | 120:_8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face |. 4» 3 ot se $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 

(Rail Delivery) ix 6” 112552" 79'bo «"64i50 «4425 «38.25 | Common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
etd ht. rift..$93.00 Mo. 1 sap oes. 0 SS Sara 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 | $50@55 
&btr, sap rift. 78.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29. Ss ca GeKewe 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
B&btr, flat..... 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 21.00 1212” Saas 99. 50 89.50 48.95 40.25 White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115;: 5&6/4, 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 18” and up..... 104.5 94.50 53.25 43.25 $125 @ 130; 8/4, iy bg Common and select, 
1x6” 4x3 % ++ 0S SS 1x10” %x9%....$81.00 Spruce .....ccecee- $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered | 2 common, 4/4, $50@53: 5&6/4, ’ $55@58. 8/4, 
1x8” 4x7 14. . 30.00 1x12” %x11%.. 32.00 BIGUREOGE ccccscvece 4.90 c.if.— 5. £0 delivered $60 @63. 
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eet AMERICAN LUMBERMAN April 18, 1999 
OAK FLOORING 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Wanted—Employees | 


18x2%” Yx1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht...$124.0 $124.00 $95.00 $73.00 
Ist qtd. red... 91.00 86.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 84.00 74.00 63.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red... 177.00 72.00 63.00 61.00 
ist pln. wht... 86.00 72.00 69.00 54.00 


Ist pln. red... 80.00 71.00 60.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht... 77.00 64.00 50.00 46.00 
2nd pin. red... 76.00 64.00 47.00 49.00 
SE Wee cccoses 66.00 56.00 37.00 40.00 
3d red......... 66.00 56.00 37.00 40.00 
WOGRER cccoces 31.00 26.00 16.00 15.00 


x2” %x1%” 


OS re eee $101.50 $103.50 


Oe 8 ee error 101.50 103.50 
2nd gtd. wht. & red ........0- 80.50 79.50 
fo | Se ree 78.50 81.50 
De es Sd cc ane bee ee eeeeen ca 73.50 75.50 
tye ° 2 ees 69.50 69.50 
one =. | RTE I a: ene 67.50 67.50 
Dt Mike + webs HOD0NCS4606 bho %a 48.50 48.50 
. i” ae ee 48.50 42.4 
PE i's neck thednt es een nee hie 17.50 17.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of manvle flooring, as revorted to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
averaged as follows, f. 0. bh. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended April 6: 


MFMA MFMA MFMA 


First Second Third 
Grade Grade Grade 
EE iowa en awk ee $81.86 $65.08 $46.11 





Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


The following are comparative building per- 
mit totals for March: 





March, February, March, 
1928 1929 1929 
See 156 60 119 
Offices and 
OS 11 6 . 15 
Residences. 536 134 344 
Halls and 
Churches .. 2 3 1 
Theatres : —_ eke — 
Apartments .. 252 95 206 
Stores and 
Offices 3 1 2 
Stores and 
| ere 14 7 14 
Stores and 
Apartments 
Stores and 
Residences. 38 20 33 
Miscellaneous 13 ae 3 
Totals 1,025 326 737 
PE” opesie ms 1,008 320 725 
WVOEBO ccccece 17 6 12 
Frontage, -ft.. 33,272 12.413 25.419 
eA $35,434,200 $8,756,300 $20,523,500 
Frontage, 
Building Ft. Cost 
Total Jan. 1 to 
March 31, 
. arr 2,467 80,773 $85,781,900 
Total Jan. 1 to 
March 31, 
a 1,449 52,794 42,474,200 





Red Cedar Shingles Approved 


Soutu Benn, Inp., April 8.—The city coun- 
cil of Logansport, Ind., in its regular session 
last Monday night adopted an ordinance by a 
vote of 6 to 1, to abolish in twenty years all 
types of roofs in the citv except those of red 
cedar shingles or other fire resisting composi- 
tions. Roofs of all new buildings constructed 
must conform with the terms of the ordinance 
and roofs replaced from now on also must 
be built in conformity with the terms of the 
ordinance. The mayor said that all local sellers 
were in favor of the ordinance which was 
passed and explained that it was their request 
that red cedar shingles be included in the list 
of approved roofing materials. One section of 
the ordinance provides penalties for the viola- 
tion of its terms. 

Tue Forest Propucts Laporatory’s short 
course in the gluing of good, given for the 
first time since the spring of 1928, opened 
March 25, with fourteen men enrolled. Fur- 
niture, glue, millwork, pencils, pianos, toys, 
and plywood were the products represented 
in the membership of the class. The labora- 
tory has not reached a decision in regard to 
dates of the next glue course. 


| | Wanted—Employees 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBFERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 


When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth. 


Our address is—431 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 























KILN MAN WANTED 


THE VULCAN CORPORATION, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
requires a thoroughly experienced and competent 
last block and heel stock air and dry kiln man. 
Reply with complete details concerning experience, 
personal data, together with references, to the 
general! office, Portsmouth, Ohio. 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 


Indiana city of 100,000. Good opportunity. Must 
be accurate and aggressive. Desirable if applicant 
is also capable of giving executive supervision of 
mill work plant. Supply full details in first letter. 
Address ‘‘S. 156," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LOGGER 


Railroad and sleigh haul, experienced in Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan country. Prefer man about forty; 
high class position for right man. Give all de- 
tails first letter, experience, previous employment, 
with whom, compensation. 

Address “S. 151," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


For town of 2,000 in Michigan. State experience, 
references and salary. 
Address “S. 154," care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—DETAILER AND BILLER 


For sash, door and mill work plant, to take work 
off of plans, detail and bill into mill. Give refer- 
ence and salary expected. Address HYDE MUR- 
PHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 








WANTED 


First class left hand band sawyer for softwood 
mill, Will pay $8.00 per ten hour day. None but 
good fast man should apply. 

Address “‘S. 161,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Familiar with retail lumber general building sup- 
plies and pai 


nt. 
. a KRUSE LUMBER CO., Bartlesville 
Ykla. ‘ 








WANTED—ASSISTANT 


Familiar with manufacture of lumber. AMBAR- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Helena, Ark. 


WANTED—MANAGER 


For retail lumber yard in Western Penna. Must 
have at least $10,000 to invest in business. 
Address “R. 160,’’ care American Lumberman, 


Wanted—Salesmen 4 


COMMISSION SALESMEN WANTED 


In all territories to sell products of twelve quality 
plants located in Douglas Fir region, for shipment 
by rail, largely. Representation will be exclusive 
for the Manufacturing Wholesaler who has close 
affiliation with all plants. Are interested only in 
men qualified and willing to take a small territory 
and work it intensively. If your acquaintance is 
among specific classes of trade only, larger areas 
will be assigned covering only those classes. Each 
plant produces from a different type of timber, 
and a different variety of items, from other plants, 
As a whole, practically all products made from 
the Fir and Hemlock tree are represented. This 
job is the reverse from order taking and then allo- 
cating to a mill. It is a worth-while opportunity 
for real salesmen. 
Address ‘“‘P. 154,” care American Lumberman. 
































SALESMEN 


to call on lumber and building supply dealers 
PART TIME OR FULL TIME 

We have a few territories open for salesmen who 
ean interview and sell dealers. Our line of build- 
ing products dovetails perfectly with the line 
you are probably now carrying. Quite likely 
many of our customers are among the lumber or 
building supply dealers you are now calling on. 

You can handle our line of 6 essential building 
products as either a side-line or in your full time. 
No matter where you are in the United States, 
you can have a territory assigned to you which 
will pay you well. In your reply, state what you 
handle at present, and where you travel. Write 
or *phone. 

Address all communications to 
MR. J. C. HIGGINS, IDEAL STEEL PRODUCTS, 

308 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE 
Dearborn 9257 





WANTED—CHICAGO SALES AGENT 


Familiar with interior trim, its placement, for in- 
troduction of Ambarwood in competition with wal- 
nut and mahogany at one-half costs. Used in dis- 
play windows of stores at N. Orleans, La., 211- 
13-15 Royal St., for panel and floor work in its 
natural color, showing its distinctive beauty the 
equal of others: something new and attracive. 
AMBARWOOD MFG. CO., Helena, Ark. 


Wanted—Employment 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


good knowledge of stock and special millwork, 
detailer. Can get production. 22 years’ experience. 
Address “‘R. 150,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 


Available immediately. Present employer cuts out 
May ist. Been in Southern Michigan 5 years. Soft- 
woods only except oak Fig. Married, Best refer- 
ences. 

Address “P. 167,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


As Sales Manager small concern or Asst. in large 
one by young married man. 4 years manufactur- 
ing, 2 years office, 6 years selling experience mostly 
Yellow Pine and Cypress. Good reason for change. 
Best of reference from present employer. 

Address “P. 168.” care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMAN 


Desires connections with reliable N. W. manufac- 

turers of fir lumber and doors, R. C. Shingles, 

Pondosa lumber, moulding and cut stock. 
CLYDE W. ADAMS, Klamath Falls, Ore. 






































EXCLUSIVE HARDWOOD AGENCY WANTED 


California trade straight and mixed cars for plan- 
ing mills furniture factories and body builders. 
salary or commission and bonus. Experienced, well 
acquainted, references. Address 711 31st STREET, 
Oakland, Calif. 
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